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CHAPTER 20 

THE SACRIFICES OF THE QRAUTA RITUAL 

§ 1. General CMracteristics 

The rites of the ^rauta ritual have much essentially in common, in addition 
to the necessity of the use of the three or one at least of the three fires in 
place of the domestic fire. They necessitate the presence of priests numbering 
from one up to sixteen, or with the Kausitakins seventeen,’^ to whom should be 
added the actual performers of some of the minor actions in the more compli¬ 
cated forms of the ritual, whose number is not defined, and whose menial 
functions rendered them of no consequence in the eyes of the priests of the 
higher rank. It is obvious, for instance, that in the slaughtering of the victims 
there must often have been need for other aid than that of the Adhvaryu and 
his assistants proper, and the ^amitrs are occasionally referred to as charged 
with the actual slaying: more often a general term like servant is used to 
apply to such helpers. 

As a result of the constant development of the ritual, the festivals of the 
^rauta type are full of details which are of no consequence with regard to the 
meaning of the sacrifice : practically in no case is an important rite addressed 
to one god only : the effort on the contrary was clearly to find as much room 
as possible for as many gods as possible. We find, too, many variations 
among the details of the rites, of which but a few can be reduced to any simple 
principle. Thus we know that some families like the Jamadagnis and the 
Bhrgus made five divisions or layers of the offerings, while other families ® 
made but four, whence the former are called 'pahcaoatlins, and the latter 
caturavattins. Another distinction which has more religious value is the 
differences between families based on the distinction of the use of Taniinapat 
or Nara 9 ahsa, as one of the deities invoked at the Apri litanies of the animal 
sacrifice,® while the difference of dressing the hair is also of interest from the 
point of view of social usages,* having many parallels in other lands. 

In the Siitras the principle is laid down that the sacrifices are to be dis¬ 
tinguished as Prakrtis and Vikrtis, the former being the base on which the 
later are built up; thus the new- and full-moon sacrifices are the model for 
other sacrifices of the type known as Isti, and for the animal sacrifice, in its 
form as an offering to Agni and Soma, on which further animal offerings are 
based. The Agnistoma again is the fundamental form of the Soma sacrifice: 

See Keith, Rig-Veda BrShMasam, pp. 48, Webei, Ind. Stud. x. 89 ff. 

498, n. 1. Zimmer, AlUnd, Lebm, p. 264; Hille- 

KQS. i. 9. 3 ; Eggeling, SBE. xii. 192. brandt, Rituallitteratur, pp. 7, 8. 
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on it are based other performances up to the Dvadagaha inclusive, while on the 
latter are based the Sattras. Each sacrifice is divided into Pradhanas, the 
characteristics which mark it out as a special offering, and Aiigas, the auxiliary 
parts which are common to many sacrifices, and which build the framework, 
Tantra, which serves to maintain the sacrifice. The distinction between the 
Yajatayas and the Juhotayas, the latter managed by the Adhvaryu alone and 
accompanied by the mere utterance of the word Svaha, ‘ hail has already 
been noted. 

In the Soma offering there is added the complications of the recitation of 
the Samans. The rule is that the Saman is a melody, which is performed on 
a verse of the Rigveda, and the verses can be sung to different melodies, for 
which purpose they have to be eked out by the addition of letters, or even of 
whole syllables, which have themselves no meaning, and of which as many as 
fifteen are enumerated.^ The nature of the tunes must have been varied in the 
extreme, to judge from the many names recorded, of which the Brhat and the 
Rathantara are the most notorious, but the nature of Indian music is an 
unsolved problem, and perhaps insoluble.® Seven notes are mentioned, but 
their significance is much disputed. Each Saman is divided into parts, the 
most usual being that into Prastava, introduced by the wwd hum {hunkdra)^ 
sung by the Prastotr, the Udgitha, introduced by om, sung by the Udgatr, the 
Pratihara, introduced by hiim^ sung by the Pratihartr, and the Nidhana, or 
finale, sung by all togettxer. In some cases the Pratihara is divided into two 
parts, the latter, the Upadrava, being sung by the Udgatr, or the Hinkara is 
made into a separate element. Moreover there are Upagatrs, three in number, 
who accompany the song with the word ho. The contempt which through the 
Indian literature is more or less clearly shown for Saman singers is justified by 
the extraordinary stupidity of the position assigned to them. 

The singing of more than one verse on a tune is a Stotra, which usually 
is made up of a triplet or a Pragatha, a double verse, which is made into three 
for recitation purposes. From the Stotras are built up the Stomas, or forms 
of chanting Stotras. Of these there are many varieties. The simplest in some 
ways is the Trivrt, which is the first used in the Agnistoma; it consists of nine 
verses, which can be variously arranged in sets of three, either as adg^ heh^ 
which is the Udyati form, or ahe^ def, ghi/the Parivartini, and abc^ efd, igh, the 
Kulayini. On the other hand the other Stomas, the Paiicada 5 a, Saptada 5 a, 
Ekavihga, which with the Trivrt are the main Stomas of the Agnistoma, and 
others such as the Pancavin 9 a, Trinava, Trayastrifiga, Caturvin^a, Catu^cat- 
varinga, and Astacatvarui 9 a, are all based on three verses or a Pragatha made 
into three. The numbers of the Stomas are derived from the number of verses 
which are used : thus the Pancada 9 a in one form is made up of aaabc^ ahhbe^ 

^ Hillebrandt, RUuallitteratur, p. 100. Hindostan (1914) ; Caland and Henry, 

^ Cf. Felber, Die indische Musik der xsedi^ D^Agni^toma^ pp. 461-7 ; Oldenberg, 

schen und der klassischen Zeit (1912) ; GN. 1915, pp. 522 ff. For the metre 

A. H. Fox Strangways, The Music of see H. Weller, ZII. i. 115-84, 
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and ahccc^ the Hinkara being said before each set of three similar verses. 
Further complications will be noted later on. 

Before the Stotras can be performed the singers must obtain the approval 
of the Brahman and the Maitravaruna, who give it with the words om siuta, 
the Brahman saying also one of the Stomabhagas, certain formulae provided 
for the purpose. The Stotra is followed by a Qastra^ a recitation of the Hotr 
or his fellows, the signal for it being given by the performer of the Stotra 
saying esd, ‘ this is the last verse.’ The Hotr asks the Adhvaryu if he is to 
recite, the latter agrees. But at the morning litany in front of this dialogue 
are placed certain syllables, and a muttered prayer to Mataricvan and the 
Kavis. This is followed by the silent praise, Tus^imjapa, and by the Puroruc, 
‘ that which shines before but in the midday and evening Qastras the place 
of the Puroruc is taken by Nivids, which are inserted in the hymns of the 
Qastra. The Nivids are introduced by the procedure of asking the Adhvaryu’s 
authority to recite, but this formality is omitted in the case of the Puroruc 
at the first ^astra in the morning: at the second Qastra, on the other hand, we 
find seven Purorucs preceded by the dialogue of Hotr and Adhvaryu, and 
followed by a triplet- In the case of the midday ^astras there are further 
complications. In the first Qastra of the midday and the evening pressings 
there are found sets of three verses called Pratipad and Anucara, which are 
preceded by the usual dialogue ; then comes in the case of the midday Qastra, 
the Maruta ^astra, a Pragatha addressed to Indra, which is recited as three 
verses, the last part of each verse being repeated with the first of the 
next: thus the Pragatha, which consists of a Brhati ^ and Satobrhati ^ or 
Kakubh® and Satobrhati, is made into a Brhati and two Kakubh verses. 
This is followed by a Pragatha for Brhaspati, Dhayyas, supplementary verses, 
a Pragatha for the Maruts, the hymn in which the Nivid is inserted, the 
Ukthavirya formula, and then as in the other Qastras come the offering verse 
and the libation. In the case of the second Qastra of the midday and evening 
pressings, and all the Qastras of the assistants of the Hotr, the Hotrakas, the 
same sort of beginning is prescribed, but the verses are called Stotriya and 
Anurupa, names which refer to the fact that they follow the strophe and 
antistrophe of the corresponding Stotra of the Saman singers, which obey the 
rule that the Anurupa, ‘ corresponding verse % should follow the Stotriya in 
metre, number of syllables, and deity. As usual the rule is obeyed that the two 
verses of the Stotriya are made into three in recitation, and so with the 
Anurupa. Then in the second Qastra of the middaj pressing, the Niskevalya, 
come Dhayyas, a Samapragatha, the hymn with the Nivid, the Ukthavirya 
and the offering verse with the^libation. 

In the first ^astra of the evening pressing, the Vai 9 vadeva, the Pratipad 
and Anucara are followed by a hymn with a Nivid, then a verse for Vayu, 
then a hymn with a Nivid to sky and earth, a hymn with a Nivid for the 

^ A verse of 4 lines (8+ 84* 124- 8 syllables). 124- 84-124- 8 syllables. 

» 84-12-1-S syllables. 
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Rbhus, three isolated verses, and a hymn with a Nivid to the Alhgods. The 
second, the Agnimaruta, is composed of a hymn with a Nivid to Vai9vanara, 
a Dhayya, a hymn with a Nivid to the Maruts, the Stotriya and Anurupa 
made from Pragathas, a hymn with a Nivid to Jatavedas, and a mass of 
miscellaneous stanzas addressed to the waters, &c. The other ^astras arc less 
important: the specimens given indicate the confusion and elaboration ol 
ideas. 

In other cases there takes place an elaborate process of intermingling both 
verses and parts of verses of different strophes with one another. This is the 
rule with the recitation of the Valakhilya hymns, which may be treated in two 
different but both complicated ways,^ with the Mahanamni verses,^ with the 
verse for the Apyayana or swelling out of the dry Soma sterns^ and so forth. 
It is only worth noting that as early as the Rigveda these puerilities seem 
to have been in vogue. 

The most important division of the sacrifices is that between the Soma 
offerings and the offerings which are sometimes classed as Haviryaj has, and 
which differ essentially from the Soma sacrifice as they do not employ the 
Saman singers. With the latter may be classed the animal sacrifice, but it 
also forms an integral and important part of the Soma offering. 


§ 2. The Rstahlishment and Re-establishment of the Fires 

The ritual texts lay down various periods as appropriate for the setting up 
of the sacred fires,® the spring is the season for a Brahman, the summer for 
a Ksatriya, the rainy season for a Rathakara, and the autumn for a Vai 5 ya, 
or the cool season is suited for all castes. They also suggest that the proper 
time is the new moon, especially in conjunction with certain asterisms, but 
the full moon is also permissible. The essential part of the rite which takes two 
days is the setting up of the fires: on the first day are set up two sheds, the one 
for the Garhapatya, the other for the Ahavaniya fire : the actual altar of the 
first is round, that of the second square; the Daksioa fire is south of the 
Garhapatya and is shaped like a half moon. The fire is obtained for the 
Garhapatya either by friction, or by being borrowed from the house of a 
wealthy man or distinguished sacrificer. The night of the first day is spent by 
the sacrificer and his wife in wakefulness to the noise of lutes and flutes. Early 
in the morning the new fire for the hearths is produced by friction, and a horse 
is brought to watch and further the process by its presence, doubtless as a 
symbol of the fixe or the sun. Moreover, while the fire is being produced by 
friction from the wood,^ Samans may be sung. As soon as the fixe appears the 
sacrificer breathes upon it and inhales it. It is placed on the Garhapatya and 

^ Cf. Oldenberg, Prolegomena^ pp. 212 ff., ® Ap^JS. v. 1 0.; ii; M^S. i. 5 ; 6-5; 

494 fe., 514 ft.; GGA. 1907, pp. 230 ff. ; K^S. iv. 7-^10 ; AQS. ii. 1, 9 ff.; 

Seheftelo-witz, Pie Apokryphen des ii. 1 ; iv. 9.10 ff.; 12. 6 ff. 

JRgveda^ pp. 86 ff., 89 ff. * Roth, ZDMG. xUii. 590-5 ; Schwab, 

* Cf. Oldenberg, GN. 1915, p. 377. Altind* Thieropfer^ pp. 77 ff. 
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wood placed upon the fire: it is addressed with words which recall the 
ancestors of the offerer : thus an Angirasa refers to Angiras, a Bhargava to the 
Bhrgus, a Rajanya to Indra, a Ksatriya to Varu^a, a Vaicya to Manu 
Gramani, the typical village headman, and a Rathakrt to the Rbhus, the 
famous chariot makers among the gods. At the same time Samans may be 
sung, not by the Saman singers, but, as in the Vajapeya and the Sautramani 
rites, by the Brahman or alternatively by the Adhvaryu himself. Then 
a brand is taken from the Garhapatya and borne to the Ahavaniya, the horse 
preceding it, and the sacrificer following it so that the smoke reaches him : 
it is carried at first knee high, then navel high, and then the height of the face. 
The Daksina fire is then in one version lighted in the same way ; according 
to others it precedes the setting up of the Ahavaniya : it may also be made 
from the fire which on the preceding day was placed on the Garhapatya for 
cooking the porridge for the priest; at any rate it afterwards can be used for 
cooking any offerings save meat offerings. 

After the Ahavaniya is set up follows, in the case of a Ksatriya only it 
seems, the setting up of a Sabhya fire, one doubtless in the Sabha, the meeting 
hall of the community. The ceremony for that is accompanied by the dicing 
for a cow as a prize by the priests perhaps or by Ksatriyas ; the game is as 
usual unintelligible : it seems to have amounted to a test of the power to 
produce even numbers.^ In the normal case this ceremony is not performed, 
and the establishment of the fires ends with a full offering of butter to Agni, 
after which the Agnihotra can be duly performed with the fires. Twelve days 
afterwards, the fires being carefully maintained in the interval, may be per¬ 
formed the Tanuhavis offerings which are offerings to Agni in three forms, 
Pavamana, Pavaka, and As soon as the performance of the estab¬ 

lishment is over, the sacrificer is bound to observe chastity for 3 to 12 days, 
maintain the fire, offer the Agnihotra, and sleep on the ground near the fire. 
After that he must for all his days avoid untruth, place no bad wood on the 
fire, eat nothing cooked by a covered fire, drink no water from a ship, and so 
on. If he is prosperous he must keep up the fires all his life. 

The ceremony of re-establishment ^ is prescribed in cases where the fires 
bring the sacrificer no luck. The old fires are allowed to go out, and, after a 
break of three days to a year, new fires are established in much the same way 
as before, but the fire is nourished when produced with Kuga grass, not with 
wood. In the fore- and after-offerings which are part of the rite the use of 
different forms, Vibhakti, of the word Agni is expressly enjoined, doubtless to 
secure the special attention of the god to the new fires. The fees for the priest 
contain references to the character of the rite; so for instance a mended 
garment and repaired chariot are given. Traces of a periodic re-establishment 
of outworn fires cannot be proved: the mere fact that the re-establishment, 

Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, i, 2 ; Ap^IS. v. 26 ; BQS. iii. 1-3 ; K^S. iv. IX ; 

Lilders ,WurfelspielimalienIndien AQS- ii. 8. 6ff.; (?CS. ii. 5. 1 ; Vait. 

(1907). via. 8. 
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if necessary, is placed at the period of the rains as well as at other times is 
inadequate evidence on which to found any theory.^ 


§ 3* The Fire-God Oblation or Agnihotra 

It is the duty of the man who has established his fires, as of the man 
who has no fires, to offer daily, morning and evening, the Agnihotra : ^ the 
precise time of offering, whether just before or just after the rising of the sun in 
the morning, and whether after sunset or after the appearance of the first star 
in the evening, is a subject of much discussion in the Brahmarxas and Sutras* If 
the fires were kept perpetually alight, then they required only to be brightened 
up for each occasion : if not, then the fire must be taken from the Garhapatya, 
either only every evening, it being used also for the morning, or each time ; 
the Daksina might be kept perpetually alight, or taken out dally, or only on 
the new- and full-moon days, on which according to some authorities the 
sacrificer must himself perform the ritual. The main offering was milk, 
milked by an Aryan into a pail made by an Aryan : the milk was heated and 
mixed with water on the Garhapatya, and offered in the Ahavaniya and 
Garhapatya. At the end the sacrificer eats and offers four water libations to 
the gods, the Fathers, the seven seers, and Agni on the earth, or to other 
deities also. The Daksipa fire received no special honour. 

With the Agnihotra might be performed the ceremony of homage to the 
fires, Agnyupasthana, usually carried out at the night service only. The 
Ahavamya is honoured first, then the cow from which the milk was taken, then 
the Garhapatya, and then the cow, or its calf might be siibstituted for the cow. 
At the end the sacrificer names the name of his dear son who is to succeed him 
in the duty. The same close connexion of the offering and the home is seen 
in the fact that, on going on a journey, the householder takes leave of the 
fixes, and on return approaches them with wood and words of welcome. If he 
goes away from the old house for good, he offers a libation to Vastospati, the 
lord of the abode, while his cart has one horse, the right-hand one, spanned, and 
the other not yoked. The obligation to offer the Agnihotra ends only when 
one becomes a wandering mendicant. 

There can be little doubt that even as early as the Rigveda there was 
present the idea that the Agnihotra, with its brightening up of the fires, was a 
spell to aid the rising of the sim, a view which was doubtless the ground of the 
opinion of those who pressed for the performance of the ceremony before sunrise.® 


HiUebrandt, Ved» Myth. ii. 77 ff. 

ApQS. vi ; B^S. iii. 4-9 ; MQS. i, 6 ; 
Kgs. iv. 12-15 ; AQS. ii. 2-5 ; QQS. iii- 
7-12 ; Vait. vii. 

Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 329. Cf. the worship 
of Hestia in Greece and Vesta in Rome, 
and the holy fire of the Bithnanian 
tradition, as well as the still greater 
development of the fire cult in Iran. 


The view of Feist (KuUur der Xndoger-^ 
manen, p. 845) that the fire worship 
takes its origin in respect to the spirits 
of the dead who congregate at the 
hearth is untenable; cf. Wissowa, 
Archw /. BeligionswiBsemchaftf vii. 
45 ff. For Germany, see Caesar, B. G. 
i. 50 ; Helm, Altgerm. lleL i. 258. See 
also below, Appendix B. 
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But we must not decide from this that the origin of the rite was a mere 
spell: it is clearly the tendance of the god in the house, the family fire in a 
developed form in the ^rauta, in a simple form in the domestic ritual* 

§ 4. The New-moon and Full-moon Sacrifices 

These sacrifices ^ are of special value as they form the model for all sacri¬ 
fices of the type called Isti, which include an enormous number of offerings for 
special ends ; in all these cases the sacrifice is assumed to be performed pre¬ 
cisely as in the new- and full-moon offerings, but with the distinction that some 
special rite is inserted in the place of the essential features of these offerings, 
which are at the full-moon offering a cake for Agni and Soma, and at the new- 
moon offering a cake for Agni and Indra. Moreover, at the latter offering some 
authorities allowed a milk mess made of sweet and sour milk for Indra or 
Mahendi-a, while others restricted this offering to one who offered the Soma 
sacrifice* The new and full moon themselves received no offerings, except 
in the view of certain authorities who prescribed offerings to the Parvans : 
the times served only to fix the dates of the offerings, and there was, it is clear, 
difficulty in deciding exactly when the offerings should be made. Two days 
were required at new moon, but one might suffice at the full moon. On the first 
day the ceremonies were in the main preparatory, the making ready of the 
fires, and the taking of a vow by the sacrificer, which involved abstinence 
from meat, sleeping on the ground, the cutting of hair and beard, and so on* 
If the milk mess were to be offered on this day, a twig of Pala 9 a or Qami 
wood was cut to drive away the calves from the cows, for the milking of the 
latter, a rite which is paralleled in western Europe.^ The ceremonies of the 
second day consisted in the preparation of the rice, its pounding and husking, 
the cooking of the cakes, the preparation of the altar, the girding of the wife 
of the sacrificer, the looking at a pot of butter, the covering of the altar with 
the grass, and the setting up of the partitioning sticks which were intended to 
keep off evil spirits. At the end of these preliminaries the real sacrifice begins ; 
first come fifteen Samidheni verses accompanying the la 3 dng on of kindling 
wood. The verses are joined into a single whole by the device of pausing after 
the first half verse of each. Then come two libations of the butter, doubtless 
in part at least necessary to make the fixe burn brightly; between them 
comes the Pravara, the emuneration of the seers who -were claimed as 
ancestors by the sacrificer—or if he were not a Brahman by his Purohita—and 
the invitation of the gods, whom Agni is invoked to bring to the offering in the 
order in which they were to be honoured. After the second of these Agharas 
comes the formal choosing of the Hotr by the Adhvaryu on the authority of 

Ap^IS, i—iii; BQS. i ; i. 1—3 ; KQS. sacrifices are normally based on this 

ii-iv. 5; AgIS, i. 1, 4-18; QQS. i. 4-15 ; principle ; see below. Chap. 22, § 8. Cf. 

Vait. i—iv ; Hillebrandt, Neu- und Keith, Taittiflya Samhitd, i. p. cv. 

Vollmondsopfer (Jena, 1880) ; Weber, Kuhn, Herdbkunft des Feuers^^ p. 159. 

Ind. Stud. X. 329 f£. Even magic 
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the Agnidhra, in which the ancestors of the sacrificer are again named. The 
Hotr then touches the Adhvaryu and Agnidhra, in order doubtless to establish 
a community between them. Then come the fore-offerings of butter to the 
TrmHIing sticks, the god Tanunapat or Nara 9 aftsa, the sacrificial food {ida), 
the gods who have been invited to the ottering and are now honoured. Then 
come the Ajya offerings of butter for Agni and Soma, which at the new moon 
must be accompanied by verses containing the word Vfdh, ‘ grow and at the 
full moon by verses referring to the slaying of Vrtra. There follows a cake for 
Agni, a butter offering made in a low tone for Agni and Soma, and then the 
offering, to Agni and Soma at the full moon, to Agni and Indra, with or with¬ 
out a milk mess for Indra, at the new moon. The close of the offering is 
marked by an offering to Agni Svistakrt, ‘ the maker of the sacrifice correct 
in which all the gods are invoked. Then comes the tasting of the offering by 
the priest, the Brahman has a special portion, the Pra§itra, the Agnidhra 
another, the Sadavatta, and all the priests invoke the Ida, which is taken from 
all the offerings, and, while doing so, they touch the sacrificer. Then the cakes 
are given to them, and thereafter each has a part of the Ida. The Fathers are 
invoked to take part, and the fees are given, in this case the AnvahSrya mess 
cooked in the Daksipa fire, perhaps merely because of the name. The dis¬ 
tribution of the fees is followed by the Anuyajas, to the strew, Nara^aAsa, and 
Agni Svistakrt, and the Suktavaka, which concludes with an invocation of 
prosperity for the sacrificer and a prayer; at the end of this prayer the 
Prastara, or bundle of ^ass which is supposed to represent the sacrificer, is 
put in the fire. Then comes the Qamyuvaka, an invocation of prosperity, 
accompanied by the burning of the enclosing sticks. The remains are offered 
to the All-gods, then follow four Patnisamyajas, offerings to the gods with 
the wives of the gods, to Soma, Tvastr, the wives of the gods, and Agni 
Gphapati: the third is offered under a covering while the wife of the sacrificer 
touches the Adhvaryu: the offerings are of butter, and made in the Garhapaty a 
fire. Then come minor rites to accompany the burning of the strew, and to 
make good defects, the Baksases are given the fragments which have been 
produced in the husking of the rice, the wife’s girdle is loosened and laid down, 
the sacrificer in imitation of and assimilation to Visnu strides three steps from 
the south hip of the altar ground, which is made to be like the shape of a 
woman, to the east, pays reverence to the Ahavaiuya and Garhapatya, and 
then lays aside his vow. 

The rite is to be performed aU one’s life, or for thirty years, or for fifteen 
only, in which case the two offerings are to be conjoined: in the Dak§ayapa 
form 1 it is celebrated every day for a year only, both forms being used. In 
the case of the first offering of the new- and full-moon sacrifice, the Anvaram- 

pB. ii. 4.4.1-6, where is given the history BSk^ayaua line. Similarly a list of the 

of the transmission of the rite from handers down of the drink for the king 

Prajapatithrough Pratidar^a ^vaikna, at the royal consecration is given in 

Suplan SarSjaya, Devabh&ga ^rau- AB. vii. 84. 

tar|a, and Daksa Parvati to the royal 
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bhariiya Isti is offered, which consists of a cake on eleven potsherds for Visnu, 
a pap for Sarasvati, and a cake on twelve potsherds for Sarasvant. It is offered 
as an independent rite on the first fuH-moon day after the Agnyadhana and 
Agnihotra. Each new- and full-moon sacrifice can be followed by an offering 
to Aditi and to Indra Vaimrdha, and the sacrifice can be carried out with 
Soma if desired and so also the other Haviryajhas.^ 

The position of Agni and Soma in the ritual is peculiar in view of the rarity 
of the conjunction of these gods in the Rigveda, and it is a legitimate and 
probable conjecture of Oldenberg’s ^ that the place they obtained was only 
gradually won by them, in consequence in some degree at least of the tendency 
to see the moon in Soma. 

§ 5. The Four-month or Seasonal Sacrifices 

The three four-month offerings * are connected intimately with the 
seasons of the year, the Vai9vadeva being offered in spring, the VaruQapra- 
ghasas in the rains, and the Sakamedhas in the autumn, at the beginning of 
each season. The connexion with the seasons is shown by the formulae, the 
names of the months which are connected with certain libations, and the 
formal cutting of the hair which is connected wdth certain of the rites. The 
man who first performs them must begin with an Isti to Agni Vai 9 vanara and 
Parjanya or an Anvarambhaniya Isti. In each case the sacrifice is introduced 
by five libations to Agni, Soma, Savitr, Sarasvati, and Pilsan. In the first 
follow offerings to the Maruts, to the All-gods, and to heaven and earth, the 
first and last of cakes, the second of a milk mess. The season is indicated by 
the use of a tree with budding branches for the wood for the fire, while the 
strew is made from plants which are shooting. 

The second offering, the Varunapraghasas, is more important. One point 
in it is the preparation of two animals, a ram and sheep, from barley, which 
the sacrificer and his wife cover with wool and equip with the marks of sex 
made prominent; the Adharyu makes the one, the Pratiprasthatr the other : 
there are two Vedis, and the south one is assigned to the latter priest, who there 
performs a mimicry of the action of the Adhvaryu. There are offerings to 
Indra and Agni, to Varuria, to the Maruts and to Ka : the ram and the 
ewe are offered in the milk messes presented to Yaru^a and the Maruts respec¬ 
tively, the remainder being eaten, A further important point is the ceremony 
already referred to,’* by which the wife of the sacrificer is called upon to admit 
what lovers she has and to offer in the Daksinia fire the plates of Karambha, 
porridge which number one more than the members of the family. The 

xiv. 2 ff.; iv. 9 ft. two figures Hubert and Mauss (Annie 

Rel. des Veda^i p. 439, n. 2. sodol. ii. Ill) adopt the view that they 

ApQS. viii ; B^^S. v ; M^S. i. 7 ; K^S. represent the spirit of barley as ferti- 

V ; AQS. ii. 15-20 ; ia-18 ; lizing and fertilized, which is eaten in 

Vait. viii. 8ff.; Weber, Znd, Stud, x- the rite, and that the ram is ‘Varava 

387. visible but this is quite impossible, or 

Above, Part III, Chap. 18, § 3. For the a mere mistranslation of 9B.ii.5.2.16. 

1 [h.o.s. 32] 
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husband and then share a bath, washing each other in it. The two 
elements of the rite are clearly enough the aim to secure the abundance of the 
flocks, and the sin offering to Varuria, whose presence in the rite may be due 
either to his deep and undeniable connexion with water, or merely be ac¬ 
counted for by the sin offering and the concluding bath, which are clearly in 
great measure merely pieces of magic to which a religious connexion has been 
attached. 

The third festival is the Sakamedhas: the number of offerings in it, 
especially for the Maruts, is considerable, but the most important element is 
a feast for the dead, the Pitryajfia, or Mahapitryaj na, where the Fathers are 
honoured as Somavantas, ‘ connected with Soma ’, sitting on the strew, 
and as ‘ burnt by Agni’. The rite follows the rules for offerings to the dead : 
it takes place in a hut south of the Daksina fire, in which a Vcdi is made and 
the fire there placed: the offerings are made with the term Svadhfl ^ in place 
of Sv5ha. Still more important is an offering to Tryambaka,* which is an 
offering to Rudra, everything therefore being done in the north, the region of 
that god. At a cross-way a fire is made and cakes offered in it, at least four, 
but properly one more than the number of the members of the family. One, 
however, is thrown upon an ant-heap in the north with the words, ‘ This is thy 
portion: the mole is thine animal, O Rudra % On returning the priests 
engaged and the sacrificer all say, ‘ We supplicate Rudra away from us, away 
the god Tryambaka ’. As in the offering to the Fathers, they go round the 
fire thrice from right to left, smiting the left thigh, then thricc in the opposite 
and normal way, smiting the right thigh, and the same form is followed by the 
unmarried women of the family, in verses which show that they hoped thus to 
secure marriage and avoid death. The remains of the cakes the sacrificer 
throws up in the air and catches as they fall: the cakes are then tied up in 
two baskets, tied to a bamboo, and placed on a tree * or some similar object so 
high that an ox cannot reach them. Rudra is then asked to go away beyond 
the Mujavants, after which the breath is held and the sacrificers return from 
the place without looking back,* and touch water. The fee is a white horse. 


^ This term is of ambiguous sense, but 
refers perhaps to the self-disposal or 
volition of the dread spirits. This 
according to Oldenberg (ReL des Veda\ 
p. 581, n. S) is due to their partaking of 
the food for the dead. Contra, Colinet, 
Melanges lAvi, pp. 150 ff. 

* Arbman, Rudra, pp. 48-64 ; Hillebrandt, 

Fed. Myth, iU 186 

* So also in the Baudhyavihara rite in 

H^S. ii- 0. 1. Rudra thus stands out 
in ritual as associated with a primitive 
mode of offering. Cf. above, Chap. 0, 
§ 10 . 

* This common rite in connexion with 


chthonic powers Weber (mjmUya, p.l 1, 
n. 4) ingeniously but mmt implausibly 
conjectures to foe due to a desire to 
show the complete conMenee of safety 
produced in the mind of the performer 
by his devotion. The placing of gifts 
on a tree is a rite with many parallels; 
Meyer (Gesch. d. AU*XAi, p. 722) holds 
that the idea is to bring the offer¬ 
ing (e.g- in lllon and Bambyke live 
animals) into immediate contact witli 
the divinity temporarily resident in the 
tree. Cook (Zem, L 588) holdsthat the 
fertilizing animal is placed on the tree 
to secure its life. We are reduced to 
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or a bull, white or with white marks. The festival is followed by an offering 
to ^unasirau, which is evidently an agricultural rite for ploughing, addressed 
to two parts or deities of the plough. The features of it are a cake on twelve 
potsherds for Qunasirau or Indra ^unasiriya, fresh milk or barley gruel for 
Vayu, and a cake on one potsherd for Surya : the fee is a six or twelve span 
plough or two plough beasts, while for the offering to Surya a white horse 
or sheep is the fee. A curious way of celebrating the whole of the offering 
together, in five days from the 11th day of the light half of Phalguna to the 
full moon, is recorded as practised by the Kathas. The offerings can also be 
connected with the Soma and the animal offering in such a way that the six 
days of the three make up a Prsthya Saijaha. 

§ 6. First-fruit Sacrifice {Agrayaim Isti) and others 

Before partaking of any of the fruits of the fields it is necessary for a man 
who has established the fires to make offerings.^ The normal offerings are 
those of rice in autumn, and barley in spring : alternatives are bamboo seeds 
in summer, and millet in autumn or the rains : in these two cases Soma is 
the god to whom the offerings are made : in the other case Indra and Agni 
receive a cake of the new fruits, and the All-gods and heaven and earth also 
have offerings. In the first case the fee is a garment or a repaired car, in the 
second the firstborn of the calves cast that year. In place, however, of the 
ordinary Isti the new- and full-moon sacrifices may be performed, or the Agni- 
hotra made night and morning with the new fruits. Or, again, the rice or 
barley may be given to a cow to eat, and then the Agnihotra offered with the 
milk of that cow. In that case the motive of the offering may be taken as 
merely a desire to secure that the first-fruits shall, in the first place, be used 
by some one other than man; but it is more probable that we have nothing 
more here than the not rare practice of giving animals food in place of the 
deities, or yet more probably that the offering is merely a variety of the normal 
offering, milk being used instead of the actual first-fruits, a simple explanation, 
and one perfectly reasonable in itself. The offering of first-fruits then remains 
a perfectly natural offering to the gods, rather however as the formulae show 
an offering to secure the safe use of the fruits, than the expression of gratitude 
to the gods for their gift. That it was felt to be in any way sacramental, or 
even as inducing a special sense of community, is not to be seen in the Yedic 
evidence. 

Of other Istis there are innumerable varieties, but they are all based on the 
model of the new- and full-moon offerings, and differ only in the presence of 

mere conjecture. Helm (Altgerm, Rel, JFestgrms an B&htlingk^ pp. 79 fit. In 

i. 244 f.) ascribes the German rite (Tac. Mexico the eating of maize had to be 

^nr». i. 67) either to an offering to wind preceded by a human sacrifice; 

and air demons or to tree spirits. Sahagun, trans. by Jourdanet and 

ApCS. vi. 29. 2 n. ; BQS. iii. 12 ; UQS, i. Sim6on, pp. 126, 135 ; Hubert and 

6. 4 ; V ; KQS. iv. 6 ; iii. 9 ; Mauss, Ann6e socioL ii. 95, 97. 

QQS, iii. 12 ; Vait. viii. 4; Lindner, 

1 * 
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certain new offerings. Thus, there are Istis for one who desires a son, for 
various purifications, for making people subject to the sacrificer, and so on. 
One of the most interesting is the Kariristi, which is obviously a dressed up 
rain spell. A black horse is placed in the east facing west; the sacrificer 
robes it with a black garment and makes it neigh, and from the sounds which 
it makes and its actions he can foretell rain.^ The new- and full-moon offerings 
themselves can be applied to fulfil wishes, and forms of these offerings are 
mentioned such as the Munyayana, Turayana, and Vasisthayajfia, which 
may extend to a year in duration. 

§ 7. The Animal Sacrifice 

According to the Sutras we must distinguish between the animal sacrifice 
as an independent offering and the sacrifice as connected with the Soma 
sacrifice: the offering of a goat to Agni and Soma in that offering is often 
treated as the Prakrti of all animal sacrifices, but in some cases the indepen¬ 
dent animal offering which is called the Nirudhapa^ubandha * takes the place 
of the Agnisomiya, The rite is to be performed by any man who establishes 
the fires, before he eats meat, and then yearly or half yearly, in which case the 
beginning of the bright course of the sun and the end of that period are pre¬ 
scribed by some authorities- The form of the offering is that of the new-moon 
sacrifice, the victim taking the place of the milk offered to Indra or Mahendra, 
but there is present another priest, the Maitr^varuria, whose duty it is to give 
directions to the Hotr to say his Yajya verses. For Indra and Agni, or Sfirya, 
or Prajapati, a goat is the victim; it must be perfect, free from blemish, 
such as the loss of a horn or an eye ; but in other offerings than the Nirficjha- 
pa^ubandha are found many other animals, including normally oxen and 
sheep ; and exceptionally, as at the piling of the fire, at the horse sacrifice and 
at human sacrifices, large numbers of victims are alleged to be offered, mainly 
if not entirely in j^heory. For Nirrti the dove, owl, and hare are oitfered,® to the 
Paksases the black dog, the ass with lop ears, and the unknown 
Some animals appear as unfit for ordinary sacrifice, the dog, the durvarUka, 
* bad boar % and edaka^ ‘ vicious ram The normal rite occupies two days, of 
which the former is filled by preliminaiy rites, the second being the day of the 
actual sacrifice. The two days however may be compressed into one. 

An essential feature of the rite is the use of a post, to which the victim is 

1 HGS. xxii. 13. pp, 134 ff,, 403 n. 

^ Apgs.vii; Bgs. iv.; KQS. vi; MgS.i. 8 ; * MS. iii. 14-10. 

A5S-iii. 1-8 ; iv. 11,12 ; (I^S. v. 15 jff.; ^ MS. iii. 14. 21 . For the dog offering 

vi. 18 ff-; Vait. x ; Schwab, Das cf. that of a dog to Hobigus in the 

altindische Thieropfer 18S6) ; Roman religion; Warde Fowler, Re- 

Hang, Aiiareya Brahmana, ii. 72 ff,; ligiom Ba^petience of the Moman FeopU^ 

Weber Ind. Stud. x. 344 If.; Hubert p. 197. The motive in both eas^ was 

and Mauss, AfiMe social, ii. 62 ff. (with presumably propitiation ; the choice 

many parallels from Jewish and Greek of an abnormal victim being due to the 

records); Keith, Big-Veda Brdhmanas^ abnormal character of the recipient. 
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tied : in the greater rites as many as eleven are used : the tree is solemnly cut 
down with protestations that it is not being injured, and, when a splinter is 
struck out of it in the cutting, that is kept and placed ultimately in the pit in 
which the post is inserted. The stump is treated with respect, and receives 
a libation, accompanied by a prayer that it shall spring up with a hundred 
shoots. The post is placed in a hole which is half within, half without the 
altar. Round the post a band is placed at the height of the navel; if the 
sacrificer wishes little or much rain he places it lower or higher. For the 
sacrifice the altar is placed west of the fire, and in the east third of it another 
altar, Uttaravedi, is provided as at the Varunapraghasas, and a fire placed 
there, which takes the place of the normal Ahavaniya, while that serves as the 
Garhapatya. There are required also special implements, the spit for the 
heart, and the utensils by which the omentum is cooked. When the prepara¬ 
tions are over, the victim is bathed, and brought up, and tied to the post by 
a string, which is fastened to the left forefoot, round the back, and over the 
left horn : it is then sprinkled and given a drink.^ Then the kindling verses 
are said, the butter oblations are offered, the victim is anointed with the 
butter,^ and the usual procedure of the new- and full-moon sacrifices followed 
down to the fore-offerings, which number eleven and to which the Apri 
litanies provide the Yajya verses. After the tenth of the fore-offerings, 
the splinter of the tree, and the one edge of the two-edged knife, are dipped in 
the butter : the actual slaying must be done with the unconsecrated side by 
the slaughterer or Qamitr, the other being used by the Adhvaryu to cut off 
portions for offering. The Agnidhra thrice carries a brand round the victim, 
the Apavya libations are performed, the Adhvaryu gives through the Maitra- 
varuna the order to the Hotr to recite the old litany ® for the slaying of the 
victim; from the Garhapatya fire flame is placed on the QamitT& fire, the 
victim is then taken over to that fire, preceded by the Agnidhra with his fire¬ 
brand, followed by the Pratiprasthatr, touching it with the spit, the AdhvaryU 
holding on to him and the sacrificer to the Adhvaryu, thus keeping in close 
contact with the holy power in the victim. Then the victim, with its head 
facing west, its feet north, is by the ^amitrs strangled or pierced without 
sound,^ while the rest of those present turn their heads away. Then a libation 
is made, and the wife of the sacrificer brought up. The Adhvaryu or the wife 
pours water over the members of the victim and washes them. The omentum 


Perhaps originally to secure a free flow of 
blood; cf. Eitrem, Opferritus und 
Voropfer der Griechen und ROmer, p. 
435 ; Keith, JHS. xxKvi. 109. Doubt¬ 
less it may have been felt in time as 
purificatory (cf. the sacrificer’s rinsing 
of his own mouth), as taken by Hubert 
and Mauss (op, cit, 65, n. 1). 

Cf. the Roman mola salsa^ the Greek oifXai 
(JHS. xxxvi. 108). 


Roth, Nir,^ pp. x^cxviii ff.; AB. ii. 6 ; 
KB. X. 4 ; cf. Warde Fowler, Religiotts 
Experience of the Roman People j p. 180. 

For this requirement cf. the solemn dis¬ 
play of the corn at Eleusis ; probably 
in silence the corn was cut and displayed 
likewise in silence; cf. Reinach, R&oue 
des Etudes GrecqueSy xvi. 342 ff.; E.S., 
JHS. xxxvi-105; Faraell, Cults of the 
Greek States^ iii. 183 f. 
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is taken out and placed on a spit: in the first blood a grass blade is dipped, 
and thrown north-west or south-west as a spell to devote the enemy to the 
deepest darkness. It is cooked on the Qamitra fire, and then placed on the 
Uttaravedi, where it is covered with butter. Then come the eleventh fore¬ 
offering, the two butter portions, and then the offering of the whole of the 
omentum, which is covered with pieces of gold and butter. The spits are then 
cast into the fire, and the fees distributed, three barren or three milch cows. 
Then come the making of the rice cake and the cutting up of the victim : of 
these eighteen portions are made, of which the first eight count as daivatdni : 
the heart is cooked separately on a spit, the rest of the pieces are cooked in 
a pot, while the excrement, blood, and stomach are offered to the Raksases, 
in a pit west of the ^amitra fire outside the altar-ground. The various parts 
of the animal are then offered, the priests have shares both of the Ida as usual 
and of the meat. Then come the 11 after-offerings, offerings to the strew, the 
divine doors, &c- With each of the after-offerings a supplementary offering is 
connected in which the Pratiprasthatr offers pieces of the intestines which are 
left over. The splinter, the staff, of which the Maitr^varuna never lets go, 
and the Prastara, ‘ bundle of grass % are put into the fire. The offering to the 
wives of the gods is performed with the tail of the victim, the heart spit is 
buried, with a verse imploring Varuna to forgive sin, in the presence of the 
sacrificer, his wife, and all the priests.^ As they go back they each pick up 
three dry twigs, and place them on the Uttaravedi. 

The animal sacrifice can be used for many special purposes, in which cases 
some variation is made to adapt it to the special end in view. 

In all its essential features the offering must be regarded as a gift only: 
the presence of the divine essence in the victim is clearly proved by abundant 
evidence, and the priests all taste of it. But there is not the slightest sign 
in the elaborate ritual, nor in the formulae which are recorded in full, that 
there was any idea that the death of the victim was the ritual death of one of 
the gods, or that the ceremony was a sacrament, in which worshippers renewed 
or strengthened their union with the god by a common meal.^ 

§ 8. The Soma Sacrifice 

The model form of the Soma sacrifice may be said to be the Agnistoma,^ 
which is the simplest form of the one-day Soma sacrifice, that is an offering on 
which the Soma is offered on one day only, in the morning, at midday, and 

^ Above, Part III, Chap. 18, § 6. a divinity. 

® Ibid,, § 5. Hubert and Mauss {Annie ® ApQS. x-xiii; xiv. 8-12; B?S. vi-viii; 
sodol, ii. 81, 82) indeed compare the M^S. ii; KQS. vii-xi. 1 ; AQS. iv, v, 

invocation and consumption of the vi. 11-14; CCS. v-viii; i, h, v. 

Ida to the Mass and transubstantiation ; 5 ff.; Vait. xi-xxi i; Caland and Henry, 

but this is clearly a grave exaggeration. L*Agniftoma (Paris, 1006) j Keith, 

The Ida is the divine power present in Taittirlya SamhiWt, L pp. cXv If*; Big- 

the food when eaten : there is no Veda Brdhmiifuxs, pp. 58 ff. 

question of the death and eating of 
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in the evening. The name Agnistoma appears to be due to the fact that the 
last of the Samans used on the day is addressed to Agni. Its time of per¬ 
formance is left vague by the texts : the evidence that it was a spring festival, 
celebrated at the new- or full-moon, which marked the beginning of the year, 
at which the nectar of the gods was offered to them in the shape of King Soma, 
as is held by Hillebrandt, is clearly inadequate even to make probable this 
thesis. 

In the Soma sacrifice the animal sacrifice plays an important part. In the 
first place, on the last of the Upasad days, which precede the day of pressing, 
there is an offering of a goat for Agni and Soma : secondly, there is a victim 
which is offered throughout the day of pressing, and which is sacrificed to 
Agni in the Agnistoma, but in the XJkthya form of the Soma sacrifice to Indra 
and Agni, in the Soda 9 in to Indra, and in the Atiratra to Sarasvati : the more 
prevalent view, however, adds the extra victim to each different form, so that 
the Atiratra form has all four. Thirdly, after the final bath and before the 
concluding Isti there is a barren cow for Mitra and Varuna, or three for Mitra 
and Varuna, the All-gods, and Brhaspati. 

The offering is preceded by the choice of the priests, who are invited to 
come by a herald announcing the offering, and the obtaining of a place of 
sacrifice which the sacrificer asks from the prince, and which the latter must 
give on pain of the grave displeasure of the priest. Before or after this act, the 
consecration of the sacrificer takes place in the manner above ^ described. 
The length of the consecration may last anything from one, three, or four days 
up to a year : he sends out people to obtain food for him in this time, and his 
name is absolutely taboo. Then comes the ptirchase of the Soma, in which 
takes place a pretended buying by a cow, but it is taken away from the seller : 
there is a clear mimicry in some measure of the winning of the divine drink 
from the hands of the Gandharvas. The Soma is then brought forward on a 
cart, and the Subrahma^ya utters the formula, whence he derives his name, 
and which invites Indra to the drinking of the Soma. The guest-offering is 
then given to the Soma, and the priests and the sacrificer, by touching 
together butter taken from the guest-offering, conclude a close alliance not to 
prove false to one another in the rite. The Agnidhra brings the Madanti 
waters which all touch, and the sacrificer undertakes the Avantaradiksa, 
‘ intermediate consecration in which he draws tighter his girdle, clasps more 
firmly his fist, and only drinks warm milk. Then comes the Pravargya rite, 
which will be described below, and three days of Upasads, in which offerings are 
made before and after midday with reference to the iron, silver, and golden 
forms of Agni. The term refers to sieges, but it is impossible to accept the 
suggestion of Hillebrandt ^ that the rites of besieging cities have been here 
interpolated : the siege is a mythical one. The second Upasad day is the time 

Part III, Chap. 19, § 1. im alien Indien^ P- 35) suggests that 

RituallitteratuTy p. 127 ; Ved. Myth» i. 300. Upasad means fasting. 

Hauer (Die Anfdnge der Yogapraxis 
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for the construction of the Mahavedi, ‘ great altar’. The carts, which have the 
Soma, are placed in it, and three paces east from its west end is the Sadas, 
‘ seat ’, which is a hut covered over, in which ceremony the UdgStr helps the 
Adhvaryu as in other parts of the service. In front of the axle of the right- 
hand cart four sounding holes are made, which are used as an earth drum to 
increase the sound of the pressing of the Soma with the stones. Over the holes, 
which at the foot are not separated, are placed the pressing-boards, and over 
them again the skin on which the stones are placed. The earth thrown up 
from the pit serves to make six fire hearths or Dhispyas, which extend from 
south to north, and are appropriated to the MaitrSvarm^a, Hotr, Br&hmapfic- 
chafisin, Potr, Nestr and Achavaka. Outside the Sadas, on the right side of 
the Vedi, is the Marjaliya hearth, used for cleansing the utensils, and opposite 
it the hut for the Agnidhriya fire. 

The offering of the victim to Agni and Soma is the occasion of an interest¬ 
ing rite ; the sons, grandsons, and relatives of the sacrificer are invited to 
assist in it: the Adhvaryu takes hold of the sacrificer, the wife of the 
Adhvaryu, of her the sons, of them the grandchildren, and of them the 
relatives, thus presenting a picture of family ritual, which is the more note¬ 
worthy in that it is not connected as usual with the worship of the dead. The 
whole body set themselves in procession to the Agnidhriya and the Ahavanlya 
to the recitation of verses for the bringing forward of Agni and Soma. Before 
the offering is actually made, the AvantaradlksS comes to an end. The 
sacrificer unloosens his girdle, lets go his fist, and gives up the restrictions 
hitherto imposed on him. The victim is then offered, and the waters for use 
are drawn in some place shadowed from the sun, while the cows are milked, 
and the sacrificer spends the night awake and guarding the Soma. 

The early dawn of the next day sees the service commenced by the per¬ 
formance of the Prataranuvaka, ‘ morning litany addressed to Agni, the 
Dawn, and the A 5 vins : the rule according to some texts is that the recitation 
is to be kept up from very early in the morning to the break of day. At the 
same time cakes are made ready for offerings to Indra Harivant, Indra and 
Pu§an, Sarasvati, Bharati, Indra, and Mitra and Varui^a. Then comes the 
ceremony of fetching waters for use in the mixing of the Soma. 

The pressing of the Soma may be preceded by the offering of cups of curds, 
butter, or Soma, in which case a few stalks only are pressed : in the Vftjapeya 
and the Rajasuya there are also the AA 9 U and Adabhya cups, the first of 
sour milk merely touched with Soma stalks, the latter of Soma, The great 
pressing is preceded by the Upaftgusavana which provides Soma for the 
Upangu cup. The pressing takes place in three rounds: the Adhvaryu, 
Pratiprasthatr, and Unnetr are the performers : the juice is poured into the 
Adhavaniya vessel, which is filled with water, and is then passed through a 
sieve to the wooden tub. The Unnetr draws Soma from the Adhavaniya 
with a vessel, and pours it into the Hotr’s cup, and the sacrificer then pours 
from it an unbroken stream on the sieve from which the next cups are drawn 
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for offering, the Antaryama, Aindravayava, Maitravarnna, Qukra, Manthin, 
Agrayana, Ukthya, and Dhruva, which, therefore, are called Dharagrahas, 
as opposed to the other cups, which are made full from the wooden tub with 
the vessel called Pariplava. The rest of the Soma is placed in the Putabhrt 
vessel, except a part needed to fill the goblets, Camasas, of the priests. After 
libations to atone for loss of drops of Soma, the Bahispavamana Stotra is 
performed by the priests to accompany the purifying of the Soma : it is 
repeated outside the Sadas. The priests creep to the performance of this 
Stotra, each holding the previous one,^ and the Adhvaryu starts the perform¬ 
ance by handing to the Prastotr a handful of Darbha grass, which the latter 
hands to the Udgatr, asking the Brahman’s authority to begin. The song is 
duly sung, the A 9 vina cup is offered, and the victims sacrificed, and a cake 
offering is made in accordance with the preparation of the early morning. The 
cups for the double deities, Indra and Vayu, Mitra and Varuna, and the 
A 9 vins, a,xe then offered; then are filled the goblets of the priests, and offerings 
of the ^ukra and Manthin cups made for the strange figures of ^anda and 
Marka. The oblations are made from the cups of the priests by the Adhvaryu, 
and the priests partake of the remainder. The emptied cups are now filled 
again and placed under the back part of the southern Soma cart, receiving the 
name Nara 9 afisa and being allotted to the Fathers as Avamas, Urvas, and 
Kavyas. The Achavaka hereupon makes his appearance, and, if the Hotr 
consents to allow this late innovation among the priests to have a share in the 
rite, he is given a portion of the cake ; then follow 12 or 14 season offerings and 
then the Hotr recites his Ajya Qastra, the contents of which have already been 
given.2 The end of the ^astra is marked by the offering and partaking of the 
cup of Soma and the Nara 9 ahsa cups are also partaken of, but not offered. 
From them is taken a cup for the All-gods, and then follows the second 
Stotra, followed by the Prauga Q^stra of the Hotr; the cup is offered and 
partaken of with the Nara 9 ansas as before. Then a third of the Ukthya is 
taken for each of Mitra and Varu]^a, Indra, and Indra and Agni respectively, 
and used as the libations for the Stotras and ^astras, three in number, which 
end the pressing : the ^astras are recited by the Maitravarnna, Brahmanac- 
chafisin, and Achavaka. 

The midday pressing follows mainly the form of that of the morning : the 
season cups and those for two deities are omitted, and a new priest appears in 
the shape of the Gravastut, * praiser of the stones whose business it is to say 
the verses addressed to ^he pressing stones, and who during his work keeps his 
head covered in a cloth lent to him by the sacrificer.^ The ^ukra and Manthin, 
the Agrayana, the two Marutvatiyas, and the Ukthya before or between them 
form the cups for the midday pressing. The Bahispavamana is represented by 

A very good parallel to this rite is the * Part III, Chap. 20, § 1. 

Mexican water ritual referred to by * This is a rare feature in Vedic ritual, 

Usener, Archivf, Religionswissenschaft, but reciurs in the covered head of the 

vii, 285. Roman sacrificer. Cf. below, § 9. 
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the MMhyandinapavamana Stotra. At the end of it there is the place of the 
preparation of the drink of hot sour milk, the Dadhigharma, which is proved 
to have existed even in the time of the Rigveda. Then come the cake offering, 
the filling of the goblets, the offering of the ^ukra and Manthin cups, and the 
further ceremonies down to the depositing of the Narii^aftsa cups, after which 
the fees should be given, consisting of 7, 21, 60 to 1,000 cattle, or all the 
sacrificer’s goods save his eldest son. In case of these two highest numbers he 
must also give a mule, for some uncertain cause. The sacrificcr divides his 
largesse, cattle, sheep, horses, elephants, servants, clothes, in four heaps, the 
Adhvaryu has one share, out of which portions are obtained by the Prati- 
prasthatr, the Nestr and Unnetr, of a half, a third, and fourth respectively 
of the Adhvaryu’s share, and so with the other priests. An Atreya is given 
a gold gift in addition : Ka^vas, Ka 9 yapas, and ignorant Brahmans get 
nothing: even a daughter may be given in the form of marriage known as 
daiva^ ‘ divine After the fees are received two Marutvatlya cups are 
offered, and then a third which is the occasiox^ of the Marutvatiya ^^astra of 
the Hotr. Then a libation is made to Mahendra, which is accompanied by 
the first Prstha Stotra of the Saman singers, and the Niskevalya ^lastm of the 
Hotr. Three Atigrahyas are offered at the same time, for Agni, Indra, and 
Surya. Then follows as in the morning three Ukthya cups with the second 
to fourth Prstha Stotras and the three ^^'Stras of the Ma5tnlvannf,ia, Brah- 
manacchafiisin, and Achavaka. 

The evening pressing is intended by an Aditya cup, which is the means of 
producing magic effects according as it is prepared. It is made out of the 
remains of the cups for two deities, and is made ready, when both <loors of 
the hut of the Soma carts are closed. The main pressing is much as in the 
morning, but the old Soma shoots are used as well as new. The Agrayana is 
performed with four streams, not three as at midday, or two as at the morning. 
The Arbhavapavamana Stotra is followed by the proceeding with the un* 
finished animal offering, then the cake offering takes place, and the rest goes 
on as at midday until the Nar^afisa cups are disposed of. There follows a 
libation in which the Fathers are referred to. After that the Silvitra cup is 
offered, and thereafter the Vai 9 vadeva cup which gives rise to the Vai^vadeva 
(IJastra. Now a pap is offered : and the XJdg^trs look at themselves in butter. 
Then a Patnivata cup is offered, in connexion with which the Agnidh sits on the 
lap of theNestr, who fetches thereafter the wife of the sacrifieer. The Adhvaiyu 
starts the Yajnayajiiiya Saman, the sacrifieer repeats the formula called 
Saptahotr, the Nestr causes the wife to be looked at by the Udgttr, mid she 
pours along her thigh water. Then follows the AgnimUruta ^astra. With this 
the rite is drawing to a close : the main sacrifice is completed, the IlEriyo- 
jana cup is offered, and finally there is the Avabhrtha in which many of the 
utensils are thrown into the water; the sacrifieer and his wife have a bath, and 
put on new clothes. There still, however, have to be performed an Udayanlyt 
On Yedic marriage ef. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Jndesc^ iL 470 ff. 
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offering, the sacrifice of a barren cow to Mitra and Varuna, for which the 
Bahvrcas substitute a mere milk offering, an offering to the minor deities, 
or in the case of a king to the divine impellers, and the burning of the strew 
and other minor rites, and at last an Udavasaniya offering. 

There can be no doubt whatever as to the great part played by Indra in the 
Soma offering: the midday pressing is almost entirely his, the Maruts 
appearing only in his company, though at the evening pressing his place is 
comparatively slight. In the morning we find in the Pratiga X^astra, which is 
certainly to be traced to the Rigveda, invocations of seven sets of gods, first 
Vayu, then Indra and Vayu, Mitra and Varuna, the A 9 vins, Indra, the All¬ 
gods, and Sarasvati, while the three litanies of the assistants of the Hotr are 
devoted to Mitra and Varu^ia, Indra, and Indra and Agni. In the evening 
the ritual finds places for the Adityas, Savitr, the All-gods, Agni with the 
wives of the gods, and Indra with the bay steeds. The Rbhus thus play a very 
minor part, though they have verses and though their old importance, which 
is asserted in the Rigveda, may be traced in the name of the Arbhavapavamana 
Stotra. In the case of the Adityas we have evidence in the Rigveda of their 
having a share in the offering, and so also in the case of Agni and the Maruts, 
but so comparatively seldom as to show that the position of these gods was 
distinctly far from assured as regards their share in the Soma sacrifice. The 
wives of the gods are also mentioned in the Rigveda as having a part, but 
never Savitr, a fact which is doubtless fair evidence that the Rigveda did not 
know him as having a place in the rite, and that he was later brought in, per¬ 
haps because of his growing importance, perhaps as an Aditya. The position 
of Agni also in the rite is a proof that he was not at first one of the great Soma 
drinkers : he appears in it in the main as connected with Indra, or as one of 
many other gods. On the other hand, the evidence of the Rigveda forbids the 
adoption of the view that the Soma offering was originally given to Indra 
alone: if that were the case it lies in times beyond our possibility of knowledge. 
The exclusion of Rudra, which seems, however, to be post-Rigvedic, though it 
is marked in the ritual, is the obvious result of his hostile nature.^ 

In some places it is clear enough that the Soma sacrifice was considered as 
a rain spell: ^ the pressing of the juice from the plant, and the pouring of the 
water and the juice through the sieve, are sufficient in themselves to import 
a rain spell of the normal Vedic type, and there can be no doubt that this view 
explains the fact that Soma is often regarded as a rain bringer, though doubt¬ 
less in part that idea may be merely an extension of the practice of applying 
to any great god all the powers, which are important to man. But to go so far 
as to suggest, as Hillebrandt ^ does, that the essence of the sacrifice was a 
piece of magic, the moon^s rays being full of nectar and being represented by 
the shoots of the Soma plant, so that the manipulations of the priests are 

RV. i. 122. 1 recognizes his share and his Oldenberg, JteU des Veda^, p. 456 ; Henry, 
dual nature increases in force in the Z^Agnistoma^ p. 486. 

later development. Ved, JMyth* ii. 217 flf. 
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adequate to supply the gods with the nectar drink which they love, is to 
misunderstand the nature of the sacrifice completely, and further the whole 
idea is vitiated by the assumption which the author has never proved nor even 
made plausible that Soma in the Rigveda is the moon. Nor, as we have seen, 
is there any real possibility of proving that the Soma offering has any totem- 
istic flavour : it can be shown to be nothing but the offering to the god of the 
intoxicating drink, which in itself, on the other hand, creates the conception of 
the god Soma, who later and only among the Brahmans in the first instance 
is by the exercise of creative fancy equated with the moon.^ 

An ingenious but implausible suggestion is that of von Schroeder,® who, 
accepting as primitive the connexion of Soma with the moon, holds that the 
purpose of the rite was to enable the sacrificer to assimilate in the form of 
a symbol of the moon the strength of the moon itself, just as in the Pravargya 
ceremony ® we may see the sacrificer acquiring the strength of the sun by 
drinking the hot milk, which is as naturally offered to the sun as is Soma to the 
moon. There is, however, clearly no positive evidence to support these 
suggestions as representing primitive views of either offering. 

§ 9. The Pravargya or Hot-milk Sacrifice 

In the Soma sacrifice the Pravargya^ is inserted by the ritual text-books 
as an element which is to be performed twice a day in the course of the Upasad 
days, giving, with the normal three Upasads, six performances. But there is 
great doubt as to whether the rite is necessary, or whether it should be per¬ 
formed also at the first Agnistoma, or not until after one has been performed. 
The discrepancy of opinion suggests that the rite was originally a separate 
sacrifice altogether, and this is borne out by the Rigveda, where it seems to 
have been an offering made in the morning only. From clay chosen from a pit 
east of the Ahavaniya fire, to which a horse leads the way, a Mahivira pot is 
made, a span high, two spare pots, and various other utensils. A stool of 
Muiija grass is also made as a throne for the pot. The pot is heated, the milk 
of a cow and a goat is poured in. Finally, the hot drink is offered to the 
A 9 vins, and two Rauhi^ia cakes are also offered in the morning to the day, in 
the evening to the night. At the outset of the ceremony the wife of the 
sacrificer is made to cover her head, but she joins with the rest at the close 
in the finale of the Saman which is sung. At the end the offering utensils 
are arranged so as to make up the semblance of a man, the three Mah^vira 

^ Keith, CTaittirlya SamhiUi^ i. pp. cxxff. Wurzeln der Sage vam heUigen Chrai 

Hubert and Mauss {Annie socioL ii. (1911). 

129, ISO) see in the rite the birth and * See below, | 9. 

death of the god, but in this case as * Ap^S. xi. 2. 5 ff.; B^S. ix ; MQS. iv; 
usual they read into the rite much more K^JS. xxvi; AQS. iv. 6, 7 ; v- 
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vessels marking the head, and so on. There are as usual prescriptions for the 
various accidents which may happen in the course of the rite, and, when it is 
performed, the sacrificer for a year eats no food, has intercourse with no 
woman of a certain class, and drinks from no earthen vessel. Moreover, for 
a year before the offering the same taboos should be observed and the rite 
studied in advance. 

The rite is explained by the Aitareya Brahmana ^ as a mystic union of the 
gods which provides a new body for the sacrificer, and this theory is accepted 
by Geldner,® who regards it as an allegory of sexual union generally. This 
is not an attractive explanation : the explanation of the Mahavira pot as 
a symbol of the Lihga is wholly unsupported by a single word in the formulae, 
and the explanations of the Brahmanas are always to be taken with the 
utmost care. On the other hand, we have clear suggestions in other passages 
that the rite, which is one of a specially dangerous, that is, sacred type,® 
was understood as a sun spell, and this is directly indicated by the formulae 
used at the rite. The pot is covered with a golden plate, which can be nothing 
else than a symbol of fire or the sun, the pot glows, the milk, which in its 
whiteness is a sun symbol, boils with heat. The sacrificer by drinking as 
usual a share of the milk thus gains power at the same time as the sun is 
strengthened. Nor is there any objection to the fact that the offering is made 
to the Afvins : the turning of magic into prayer and sacrifice is a constant 
feature of the Vedic ritual, parallel to the turning of prayer and sacrifice into 
magic, and, once the rite existed, the idea of presenting the milk to the 
A 9 vins, the harbingers of morning, was almost inevitable.^ 

Mystically the rite seems in the QIatapatha Brahmana ® to have been inter¬ 
preted in the sense that the pot was the sun, the milk the divine flood of life 
and light which falls to the sacrificer : as the sun is the head of the universe, 
so the pot is the head of the sacrificer ; the rite provides the sacrificer and the 
universe alike with a head. B[ence the deep reverence paid to the pot, and 
its optional character in the rite, since the Soma sacrifice by itself would 
confer the same blessings. The Aitareya Brahmana holds that it must not be 
performed until after a Soma sacrifice, a view which is explained by the 
Kausitaki Brahmana which requires that the body of the sacrificer should be 
first completed by the Soma sacrifice, and so made able to receive a head. 


§ 10. The Aikadagina Animal Offering 

This is a special form ® of the animal sacrifice which takes the place of the 
simpler ritual observed in the Agnistoma, when it is preferred to use eleven 
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for the one victim there prescribed. In that case the ceremony is lengthened 
by the performance for each of the victims of the formal rite of the slaying, 
&c.; the general parts, such as the fore-offerings, are not repeated for eacii. 
Thirteen posts are used in place of one : the twelfth, the Upafjaya, is not set 
up, and the thirteenth is reserved under the name of Patnivata for an offering 
at the end of the ceremony. The middlemost post is placed near the fire, then 
one on either side, the rule being that the height increases from north to south : 
the Upagaya is bound round with two cords, and placed at the southern post 
with maledictions on an enemy. To the centre post is tied the victim for 
Agni, north to it the sheep for Sarasvati, south the goat for Soma, and so on, 
ending with the victim for Varupa on the south: mentally a beast of the wild, 
such as a mole, is attributed to the Upa 9 aya. After the offering of the 
omentum of the Anubandhya cow, preparations are made for an offering of 
a victim to Tvastr at the Patnivata post, but the victim, which must be 
reddish brown, after the carrying round of fire is allowed to go free, being 
replaced by butter, with the offering of which the rite ends, unless it is stopped 
sooner at the carrying round of the fire. 

§ 11. Other Forms of Jyotistema 
The ritual texts rank the Agnistoma as the first form of the series of Soma 
sacrifices which bear the generic title of Jyotis^oma. The list is in their view 
the Atyagnistoma, the Ukthya, the Soda§in, the Vajapeya, Atiratra, and 
Aptoryama or Aptoryama. The number of the series is seven, and it is most 
probable that the number is simply the sacred seven, and not a trace of an 
original view. The Atyagnistoma, the Vajapeya, and the Aptoryama have not 
the place of forms of the Jyotistoma in the older SamhitSs, and probably were 
added to make up the number to seven.^ 

The essential distinction of the Ukthya from the Agnistoma lies in the fact, 
that at the third pressing of the Soma the number of Qastras and of Stotras is 
brought up to five each by the addition of three others, so as to correspond 
with the five of each which are found in the other two pressings. The Stotras 
and ^astras accompany the rounds of goblets at the other pressings. Further, 
the ^astras bear the name Uktha or Ukthya of the Ukthya cups which are 
given to Indra and Varupa, Indra and Brhaspati, and Indra and Vi.?pu, and 
not to the same deities as at the morning and afternoon pressings. The name 
of the sacrifice is of obscure origin : the more probable view is that it was so 
called, because there was a discussion as to whether the Ukthya cup in its 
three portions was to be used at the third pressing: the question would then 
be a disputed one and the sacrifice, in which they were used, would be called 
that with the Ukthya or more shortly Ukthya.* The SSmans of the extra 

ApQS. xiv. 1-4 ; BQS. xvii. 1-10 ; K^S. xiv IT. ; Keith, TaiUirtifa Samhitd, i. 
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Stotras seem to have been the Sakama^va, Saubhara, and Narmedha. A 
further difference lies in the fact that there is a change of Samans at the Prstha 
Stotras of the mid-day pressing : in the first and the third of these the Brhat 
and Qyaita replace the Rathantara and Naudhasa, while the second and the 
fourth retain the old Samans, Vamadevya and Kaleya. There is also a second 
victim, a he-goat for Indra and Agni, for the day of the pressing. 

The Soda9in ^ differs from the preceding rite by the addition of a ram for 
Indra, and by the possession of a sixteenth cup, which is offered at the morning 
pressing or at all three, as the last of the Dharagrahas. It is accompanied by 
a special Stotra and ^astra making the number up to sixteen, with the fifteen 
of the Ukthya, and, in accordance with this increase, there are also four sets of 
goblets in place of three as at the Ukthya. The Soma cow has to be of very 
small stature and have red ears. The Soda9in cup is treated with special 
care : it is placed in a square vessel of Khadira wood, addressed as soon as it 
is put on the Vedi, and, in giving the signal for the commencement of the 
Stotra when the sun is half set, a gold piece is handed to the-.Udgatr in place 
of the usual piece of grass. The sacrificial fee is a reddish brown horse or a 
female mule. 

The Atyagnistoma is closely connected with the Soda9in, though in the 
view of the ritual texts it is treated as if it were simply an Agnistoma with an 
extra Stotra and ^astra. It is really a Soda9in in which the three Stotras and 
^astras of the Ukthya, and of course the corresponding goblets and Ukthya 
cup, are omitted. Its real place in the ritual is not as a separate sacrifice at all, 
but as the form of service on the tenth day of a Da9aratra, a period of ten days, 
which with an Atiratra before and after it makes up the common form of a 
Dvada9aha rite : it must in all probability be treated as a variant form, pro¬ 
duced by those theologians who did not approve the addition of the three 
Stotras and ^a-stras at the Ukthya rite. 

The Atiratra attains the number of twenty-nine Stotras and ^astras by 
adding a series of twelve of both, which are used to accompany three rounds, 
Paryayas, each of four sets of goblets, which in turn are led off by that of the 
Hotr, Maitravaruna, Brahmanacchahsin, and Achavaka. The offerings are 
made during this nocturnal carouse, which gives the name to the rite, to Indra 
Api9arvara. When the cups have been duly offered and the priests have 
drunk, then the Sandhi Stotra is performed, while a cake is made ready for the 
A 9 vins, the name of the Stotra being derived from the twilight, which is 
about to break. It has nine verses and is sung to the Rathantara tune. Then 
follows the Prataranuvaka to the A9vins, which must contain a thousand verses 
or more, or a thousand Brhati verses, made up artificially from other metres : ^ 
the last verse is to be said after sunrise. Then the Adhvaryu takes the cup 
of the Hotr, the other assistants of the Adhvaryu the rest, and with the Soma 

Hillebrandt {Ved. Myth, iii. 217 fp.) sees xvii. 1. 

in it a xite to strengthen the sun at the * Cf. Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, pp. 29,214; 

winter solstice ; cf. AB. iii. 41; KB. Eggeling, SBE. xliii. 111, 
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from the previous night, a cup is offered to the A§vins, while the Pratiprasthatr 
offers the cake. There is also a fourth animal victim, a he-goat for Sarasvati* 

The Atiratra might, it is clear, be performed without the Sodagin cup and 
the corresponding Stotra and Qastra, but this is not the prevailing view. It 
lasted with its nocturnal continuation over the night, and so can be considered 
as the tail of the sacrifice, which laps over from the end of the month into the 
next month.^ 

The Aptoryama is classed sometimes with the Atiratra as an Ahina, that 
is a rite lasting more than a day, instead of as an EkSha like the other forms of 
the Jyotistoma, It is marked out from the Atiratra by the addition after the 
Sandhi Stotra and the A9vina ^astra of four more Stotras and ^astras, 
accompan3dng four sets of goblets for the priests which are drawn for Agni, 
Indra, the All-gods, and Visnu, or according to others for the deities of the 
Sandhi goblets. As an independent rite, it is practically unknown : it is, 
however, occasionally mentioned with other forms of one day ceremonies. 

The last form of the Jyotistoma is the V^japeya, which is of special nature 
and will be treated below. 

§ 12 - Other Soma Sacrifices of One Daifis Duration^ 

The Agnistoma is the model on which innumerable ^ other kinds of sacrifice 
can be formed, in order to bring about certain desires. The Vi9vajit* is 
occasionally mentioned : in it a man gives all his goods as the fee, or at least a 
thousand cattle and hundred horses. In the former case he first hands over to 
his eldest son his share in the property. After the offering he spends twelve 
nights in different places, three where an Udumbara is, eating fruits and roots 
only, three among Nisadas, without eating the grains cultivated by them, 
three with folk, and three with folk like himself, or according to another view 
either Vai9yas or Rajanyas. The symbolic nature of the rite is obvious. 

The six Sadyahkras ^ are offerings which in one day include all the rites, 
including the Diksa from the beginning to the end of a Soma sacrifice. The 
first serves as a model of the rest: the priests, Hotr, Udgatr, Adhvar3m, and 
Brahman, are stationed in the four quarters at considerable distances : the 
altar is a sown field, or field full of ripe barley or rice: the Uttaravedi a 
threshing-floor. Milk is churned into butter in a skin by the primitive mode of 
shaking it. The offering is supposed to bring the jattainment of heaven, of 
cattle, and of the defeat of a rival. The second removes disease, and brings 
strength and food. The fourth is the Vi9vajit Qilpa, at which one should give 
as many fees as possible; the fifth is the which is employed for 

^ Keith, Taittirlya Samhita, i. p. cxvii. ^ Cf. the Adityas’ and Angiras^^ strife to 

^ See e. g. the list in BfS. xviii. win heaven fim ; JB. iii. 187 f.; ii. 

* Kgs. xxii. 1. 9 ff.; Bgs. viii. 1.28 ; 2- 1 f. 115^17 ; AB. vi. 04 f.; KB. xxx. $; 

PB. xvi. 6 ; JB. ix. 188 f. ; KB. xxv. PB. xvi. 12.1 ; BCS. xviii. 22 t 

15 ; ApgS. xvii. 26. 14-18. 
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exorcism, and the fee in this case consists of one-eyed lame cattle without 
horns or tails, mixed with diseased ones.^ 

Of special importance are the four Vratya Stomas,^ which are rites 
apparently intended for the admission into the Brahmanical community of 
persons who though Aryans have been living outside that community. It is 
in the ritual said to be intended for the case of persons who have lost their 
position as twice born by various reasons, including living among non-twice- 
born people. Of such people it is said that they do not study, do not practise 
agriculture or trade ; they call good words bad, perhaps a reference to differ¬ 
ences of dialect, they punish the guiltless with blows, presumably an allusion 
to difference of law, and, though unconsecrated, speak the speech of the con¬ 
secrated. According to the views of Katyayana, the first offering is for Vratyas, 
who, skilled in dance, song, and music, are capable of teaching these arts to a 
company of Vratyas, the second for eunuchs, the third for those of little account, 
and the fourth for old impotent men. The dress of the Vratyas is described as 
including a special kind of turban {usnlsa)^ white garments with black fringes, 
and a curious kind of bow without a string (Jydhroda ): at the rite also is 
used a special sort of cart (vipatha), and a silver ornament as worn by Vratyas. 
The Grhapati, who is to be chosen from the leader of the Vratyas to be con¬ 
verted, carries two skins, one white, one black, and a pair of shoes, black and 
shaped like ears, or provided with ears. All these articles are to be given as 
a fee at the proper time to an unworthy Brahman from Magadha, a sign that 
Magadha was not regarded as strictly Brahmanical, or to Vratyas who have 
not yet been converted, and who are thus made scapegoats. When the 
ceremony is over, the Vratyas cease to have that characteristic : they become 
admitted to full membership of the Brahmanical society, and can engage in the 
pursuit of sacred learning. 

The rites are specially interesting, as they mention several words which 
are not easily explicable, and evidently were not well understood at a very 
early date : they may be borrowed from the speech of the eastern tribes, and 
together with the mention of the Brahman from Magadha suggest, but do 
not prove, that the Vratyas came from the east rather than from the west, 
though we know that the western tribes were by no means fully Brahmanized,® 


Kgs, xxii. 3. 26 m ; BgS. xvii. 20 ff.’ 

PB. xvii, 1-4 (a later view in JB. ii. 222) ; 
BgS. xvii. 24-6 ; KgS. ^xii. 4 ; LgS. 
viii. 6 ; Weber, Ind. Stud, x. 101 ff.; 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, ii. 
341-5 ; Keitb,,JRAS. 1913, pp. 155 £E. 
Vratyas may have been non-Aryan, but 
this is not probable ; ef. Weber, Ind, 
IdUf p. 73 ; Hopkins, Rel, of India, 
p. 179 ; BQllebrandt, RitvxdlitUratur, 
p. 140; Bloomfield, Atharvaveda, 
p. 94. In some cases Aryans who have 
fallen from grace may have been so 
2 [h.o.s. S2] 


reinstated. Cf. below, Chap. 22, § 9. 
rash hypothesis (cf. above, Chap. 1), 
based on late linguistic facts, and 
supported by worthless ethnological 
material, claims that the Vedic Indians 
were Aryans who entered their homes 
from Chitral and Gilgit and not directly 
connected with the Punjab (see e.g. 
Risley, JPeople of India, pp. 55 ff.). 
The theory contradicts the evidence of 
the Rigveda, and the Chitral route, as 
Holdich {The Gates of India) insists, is 
impracticable for a people’s migration. 
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and it has been suggested that the Vratyas represented one or other of the 
many Aryan tribes which were in motion in the period 1500-1000 b. c. There 
are clear traces that the XJdgatrs were specially active in the business of 
bringing in these outlying members of the Brahmanical society : possibly this 
may stand in some relation to the fact that the Chandogas were never held in 
the highest repute among the Vedic Indians.^ The suggestion of Charpentier * 
that we are to see in these Vratyas adherents of Rudra-Qiva must be regarded 
as impossible. It is, however, of interest to note that already in the Athar- 
vaveda ® the Vratya is a well-known figure, and by the curious ideas of that 
Veda is turned into an expression of the supreme deity. 

Of other rites of this class the Upahavya * is interesting, as it is born of 
strife between the gods and the Asuras, and in it the names of the gods are 
carefully changed to avoid mentioning them aloud : thus the name of Indra is 
Qakra, of Soma Indu, and likewise the hota deva is changed to hotd yak?e, 
and so on, even the simple word sarva, all, becoming the old uifua. There is a 
rite, the Sarvasvara,® for one who wishes to die: the sacrificer in it is com¬ 
pletely covered over and sits facing south on a dark skin. In the Brhaspatisava,* 
on the other hand, which is offered by one who wishes such rank as a Puro- 
hitaship, the sacrificer must be treated with respect, be greeted by others with¬ 
out returning the salutation, and be styled Sthapati, ‘ lord all these things by 
sympathetic magic working the desired end. If the Apacitis are offered to 
bring a man honour, he must pay dearly in Daksirias in proportion to what he 
aspires to attain, and so in all these offerings the greed of the priest for fees 
shows itself. 

The Gosava is of special interest, because it involves incest with one’s 
mother, sister, and a woman of one’s own Gotra, that is with whom marriage 
is forbidden. The Jaiminiya Brahmana » records that Janaka of Videha 
declined to undertake it, though it would have secured him the world of the 
Ox, doubtless Prajapati as in the Atharvaveda,® but a ^ibi king did perform 
it, carrying out literally the rule of acting according to nature. 


* Burnell, DeoatSdhySya BrShma^, p. ix; 

Muir, Scmsk. Teats, iii. 26 ; Hillebrandt, 
Sonnwendfeste, p. 34. 

* VOJ. XXV. 355-88; see Keith, JRAS. 

1913, pp. 155-60. Caland (JB., p. 184) 
amazingly argues that the fact that 
in JB. I99na is hostile to the VrStyas 
supports the theory. 

’ XV. This shows some trace of the influence 
of Rudra worship. It is clearly late. 

* LfS. viii. 9; comm, on PB. xviii. 1. 3; 


Bps. xviii. 28 has a different version. 
' Kps. xxii. 5.81 ; 6.1 ff. 

» B^. xviii. 1, 2; cf. § 13. Other rites 
dwelt on in the JB. are pada, Upa$ada, 
Punastoma, Valabhid, Udhhid, OurSya, 
Tivrasoma, ^tapeya, &c. 

» Kps. xxii. 10. 18 ; LpS. ix. 4. 18 j BpS. 
xviii. 89 ; AppS. xxii. 12. 4 f.; JB. ii. 
100ff.; PB.xix.8. 

* ii. 113 ; AppS. xxii. 13.1-3. 

• iv. 11. 
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§ 13. The Vdjapeya or DrinTc-of-Strength 
The Vajapeya ^ is of especial interest in that it preserves, despite the 
formalism imposed upon it by its inclusion in the Soma ritual, many traces of 
very popular origin. It is said by many authorities to be a festival of the 
autumn, and it is also allowed either to perform it independently, or as the 
sixth day of a Sarvamedha or universal sacrifice. It consists of one pressing 
day and at least 13 days of consecration and three Upasad days, so that it 
takes up at least 17 days and may be spun out to a year. It adds to the 
ordinary Sodagin form a seventeenth Stotra and Qastra, and the number 
seventeen is also introduced into the Bahispavamana and Madhyandinapa- 
vamana Stotras in place of the Trivrt and Pancadaga Stomas there normally 
used. The number of cups in the ordinary rite is increased by the addition of 
the Angu and Adabhya, and also five Vajapeya or Aindra cups ; there are 
added a dappled barren cow for the Maruts, and seventeen goats for Prajapati, 
hornless but capable of procreation. The sacrifice!’, his wife, and the priest all 
wear garlands of gold, which form the fees. The special features of the rite 
begin with the midday pressing, at which a warrior with seventeen arrows 
measures out a course for a race, marking the place where the last falls with 
a twig of Udumbara. Then three horses of the sacrificer are yoked to his 
chariot, sixteen others are yoked with four horses each, and the sacrificer is 
victorious in a formal race, during which 17 drums are beaten, and the 
Brahman climbs up a post, on which is fastened a wheel of Udumbara wood, 
to sing the Saman of the strong steeds, while the wheel is turned to the right. 
The horses are given, before and after the race, the offering to Brhaspati to 
smell, to gain its strength. In the second place, along with the cups of Soma 
there are offered by the Nestr alternatively cups of Sura, which are purchased 
from a long-haired man and placed in a special place. Mention is also made 
of a cup of honey, which is not used for any offering, but is placed in the hand 
of a Ksatriya or Vaicya competitor, and seems to be an unintelligible remainder 
of an older rite. In the third place, the sacrificer for himself and his wife 
solemnly mounts to the sun by climbing with the aid of a ladder to the top 
of the sacrificial post which is decorated by placing on it a wheel-shaped 
garland of meal, in which position he is touched by the priest or others with 
salt in A9vattha leaves. He then descends and sits on a throne, and is sprinkled 
with a mixture of water, milk, and seventeen other substances, or so many as 
can be thought of, with the exception of one of which he never again eats. The 
rest of the mixture is used for certain libations called Vajaprasaviya, and the 
festival closes with seventeen Ujjitis, ‘ benedictions ’, which can be accom¬ 
panied by libations- 


ipfS. xviii ; BQS. xi ; K^JS. xiv ; A^S. 
ix. 9 ; CCS. XV. 1 ff.; xvi. 17. 1 ff.; 
JLCS. V. 12. 8-25; viii. 11, 12; Vart. 
xxvii; Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 
247 ff.; Weber, tJber den Vajapeya 
(SBA. 1892, pp. 765 ff.) ; Eggeling, 
2 * 


SBE. xli. pp. xxiii ff. For parallels see 
von Schroeder, Arische Religion^ ii. 
191, 395, 650, cf. 349 ff.; 379. Cf. 
N. N. Law, Ancient Indian Rolity^ 
pp. ICO f., 177 ff. ; Keith, Taittiriya 
Samhitd, i. pp. cviii ff. 
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The name of the offering is explained by tradition as ‘ food and drink 
by Oldenberg ^ as ‘ the drink of strength and by Weber as ‘ the protection of 
strength The last rendering is clearly to be rejected : the drink \vhi<!h 
Weber denies to be seen in the offering is the Soma, and we cannot assume that 
the name is older than the use of Soma in the rite. It is important to note that 
the rite could, it is clear from scattered notices, be used by a Vai9ya and not 
merely by a Brahman or a Ksatriya, but it is also clear that the offering was 
connected with the attainment of high prosperity, and it may well be that it 
was intended to be offered only by one who was in the technical sense a gata^l, 
‘ who had attained prosperity ’, and so could aspire to highest things. More¬ 
over, this is indicated by the fact that the person who performs this offering 
is not expected to take notice of persons who have not done so, go behind 
them, or share a bed with them. The nature of the rites is clearly on the one 
hand that of the attainment of victory and power by the symbolic acts of 
winning, of being hailed as victor, and anointing : references to fertility are 
obvious also, and the sun spell of the wheel is noteworthy. It is accordingly 
impossible to lay down precisely the original character of the rite ; * it was not 
merely the feast of victory of the winner in a chariot race, such as might be 
paralleled in Greek ritual, nor was it solely an agricultural rite : it has been 
blended by a mixture of many elements to form a general offering available 
for any successful person. 

This curious position of the Vajapeya clearly led to confusion : some texts 
place it above the Rajastiya, and say that by the latter mere kingship is con¬ 
ferred, by the former paramount lordship. But other texts make the Vajapeya 
appropriate for a paramount lord, and the RajasQya for a universal monarch 
like Varupa.® The simplest solution is that which makes the Vajapeya a rite 
which is performed by the king before the RajasQya and by the Brahman 
before the Brhaspatisava.* The essential priestly character of the rite as it 
stands is shown by the prominence of Brhaspati and the part played by Praja- 
pati- 

Other special forms of sacrifices for obtaining a special rank are the SQta, 
Gramapi, Sthapati, and Go-Savas.® 


§ 14. The Royal Consecration 

The royal consecration « is a Soma sacrifice having the usual Bik# and 
Upasad days and preceded by a long series of preparatory ri^es. It is mythi¬ 
cally connected with the consecration of Varupa or with Indra, and it 


' IteL des Vtde^, p. 470. 

® Keith, Tcdttirlya Samhitd, i. pp. cviii—cxi. 
For the sun-wheel see Cook, Zeus, i. 
m ff. 

" TB. ii. 7. 6. 1 ; gB. v. 1. 1. 18. See 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Indese, ii. 
256. 

■* A^S. ix. 0. 19. For the Brhaspatisava, 


see JB. li. 128—SO (used by both 
Brahman and Ksatdya) ; PB. xvlL li; 
TB. ii. 7. 1 ; KS. xxxvVu 7 ; BgS. 
xviii. 1. 

• BQS. xviii. S jEf. ; comm, on TB. iL 7. 

« Apgs. xviii; Bgs. xn j Kgs. xv ; Ags. 
ix. 3, 4 ; 5QS. XV* 12-27 ; xvh 18 ; 
ix- 1-3 ; Vait- xxxvi; Weber, 
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displays many popular elements in its character, as was inevitable from its 
nature. The great nobles and office bearers of the court play an important 
part, the Purohita performs many of the priestly functions, the people are at 
least present to hear the announcement of the consecration of the sovereign. 
It connects itself with Vedic history: the tribes who are mentioned are the 
Bharatas or their successors in blood and tradition, the EZuru-Pancalas. The 
preliminary ceremonies begin with the first day of Diksa on the 1st Phalguna, 
followed by offerings to Anumati and to Nirrti, who receives the fallen portions 
of the grain on a salt piece of ground in the south. With the 15th of the 
month commence the observances for a year of the four-month offerings, the 
periods between the new- and full-moon days being filled up either by the new- 
and full-moon offerings or offerings to the sun and the moon. These offerings 
cease with the ^unasMya offering on the 1st Phalguna of the following year, 
and on that and the next two days offerings are made to the deities of the 
quarters, and others, and then on the 4th to the 15th offerings called the 
Ratninam Havifisi, which are offered in the houses of the ‘ jewels ’ of the king,^ 
his wives and high officers, the deities chosen being the appropriate gods for 
the persons in whose houses the offerings are made, as for Aditi in that of the 
chief queen, for Nirrti in that of the discarded lady. After these follow various 
libations, and on the 1st of Caitra comes the day of anointing, which is per¬ 
formed as an Ukthya rite. There are offered on it eight offerings to the divine 
instigators, who are to pay heed to the crowning of the prince in the rite. 
The actual anointing takes place after the Marutvatiya cups : seventeen kinds 
of waters, brought from the Sarasvati, drawn against the current of the stream, 
or with it, &c., are used : they are sieved after mixing and poured into four 
vessels, of Pala 9 a, Udumbara, Nyagrodha, and Acvattha. The sacrificer clad 
in splendid raiment takes from the Adhvaryu a bow with three arrows, and 
is proclaimed with the Avid formulae which he repeats announcing his 
anointment. The evil spirits are appeased by the gift of copper placed in the 
mouth of a long-haired man. The sacrificer then strides to the various quarters, 
and steps on a tiger-skin, beneath which is a piece of lead, on which he tramps 
as on the head of Namuci. With gold under his feet and a gold fillet over Ms 
head, he is anointed by the Adhvaryu in front, and also by a kinsman, a 
Rajanya, and a Vai 9 ya, representing the whole people- After this are per¬ 
formed six Partha libations which are offered to correspond with six before 
the anointing the king steps on the skin the steps of Visnu and puts in the 

tfher die K6nigsweihe (APAW, 1893), 8-11 ; AB. vii. 13 ; viii; v. 2.3-5. 

who is exhaustive, but had not then 5; N. N. Law, Ancient Indian Polity^ 

available ApQS. and B^JS.; Eggeling, pp. 161 flf.; Keith, TaiUirlya Samhitd^ 

SBE. xli. pp. xxiv ; xliv, pp. xv ff. i- pp- cxi ; Mg-Veda Brahmanas^ 

The term of the pB. and the Black pp. 61 ff. 

Yajurveda is RajasUya, the Abhise- See Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, ii- 
caniya denoting the actual aspersion 200. 

of the king in the course of the whole At this point or later is recited by the 
rite. Cf. TS. i. 8; TB. i. 6-8 ; PB. xviii. Hotr the legend of (lunahgepa, in which 
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Palaga dish the remains of the mixture, which he hands to his eldest son, that 
he may continue his work and strength. An offering is also made in which the 
names of the father and son are first confused, then rightly said. A mimic 
expedition for booty is performed : the king in his chariot goes out against 
cattle of his kinsfolk : at the time of the fees he plunders them and they 
surrender their belongings : a third of their goods goes to the priest, a third 
to the drinkers of the Da^apeya, and the owners are allowx^d to have a third 
back. But they also receive villages, and are called Rajanyas, but unworthy 
of anointing.^ In another account,® which does not in this interesting way 
bring out the conception of the pretenders to the royal throne and their defeat, 
the king mounts his horse and advances to the quarters, a parallel to which 
is quoted from the ceremony of coronation of the King of Hungary. Before 
descending from the chariot which he mounts for the fray, the kixig puts on 
sandals of boar’s hide, and prays neither to injure the earth, nor be injured 
by it, a clear allusion to bis high sanctity. After the later Ke?avapaniya 
rite he never stands with bare feet on the ground. He then sits on a throne 
placed over the tiger-hide, and takes five dice from the Adhvaryu : the priest 
gently beats him from behind with sticks of pure trees, doubtless to expel any 
taint of ill.® Before the dicing begins the Purohita hands the king a %vooden 
sword, which he passes on to his brother, and through him it is taken by a man 
who marks out the place for dicing, where a hut is erecjted. After the dicing, 
which is merely formal and which deliberately was so carried out as to make 
the king a victor, the sacrifice progresses to the normal end, but the bath is 
followed by an offering to ludra and Visnu of a special nature. Then comes 
the preparation for the Da 9 apeya offering, for which the Diksa consists in ten 
Samsrpam Havifisi, The offering itself seems to have been in origin an inde¬ 
pendent offering : it is performed on the 7th of Caitra : the performers must 
have ten generations of Soma drinkers: from ten cups ten drink together 
at each : it is uncertain if the relatives of the king may drink or not, hxit he 
certainly has a goblet. After this, according to some authorities, the king, the 
people save the Brahmans, and the steeds may not have their hair cut for a 
year. There are also a number of minor offerings to propitiate the quarters, to 


has been seen a trace of an old human ® 
sacrifice; above. Part III, Chap. 18, 

§ 2. See also Keith, TaittiHya Samhitd^ 
i. pp. cxi~cxiii. Wellhausen (Archivf* 
Beligionswissenschaft^ vii. 33-9) argues 
that the touching is the essential and 
primitive feature of the Hebrew royal 
anointment. 

1 L^S. ix. 1. 14 ff. 

^ Hillehrandt, Bittialliiteratur, p. 146. The 
Buddhist legend preserves this feature 
in the account of the movements of 
the Buddha on birth; see Windisch, 
Buddha's Geburt, pp. 130 ff. 


K^JS. XV. 7.4. There is no Mantra for this 
in any Saihhita. Weber (p. 63) com¬ 
pares the oeeasloiml beating of the 
bridegroom in the marriage ceremony 
(Ind, Stud^ V. 300), but erroneously 
thinks that the rite Is a symbol of 
priestly power. Bei naeh (Cuites^ Mythes 
et Beligiamy i. 173 ff.) ffnds totemism 
in ritual flogging ; Mannhardt {Myth» 
PoTsch,, p. 72), much more plausibly, 
mere fertilization, as obviously in the 
bupercalia (Warde Fowler, Meligi&us 
Experience of the Boman Be&pUf pp. 64, 
479). Cf. JHS. iii. 162 IT. 
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win the seasons, for Aditi or the Adityas, and the Maruts or the All-gods. In 
Jyaistha follows in the next year the ceremony of the cutting of the hair, 
the Kegavapaniya, which may be followed by two Vynsti offerings a fortnight 
later, and the Ksatradhrti, a month later, a rite interesting as it is connected 
with the ruin of the Kurus.^ The fees are exaggerated beyond measure, 
even 240,000 cows being given. 

The rite is full of magic and symbolism : its nature is obvious and has in¬ 
numerable parallels : it is worth noting that the king is expected to rub in the 
substance of the anointing mixture with the horn of a black antelope : it is 
thus clear that the holy strength is actually in the mixture, and must be made 
to impregnate the system; the keeping of the long hair, like the Frankish kings, 
is to preserve for a time this holiness. The position and prominence of the 
game of dice ^ are interesting : it is possible to see in it a connexion with the 
foretelling of prosperity, but it must have been made the more natural in that 
the king was interested, we may believe even at this period, in the revenue to 
be derived from dicing, which was carried on in the Sabha, ‘ house of assembly ’, 
and which in later times was assuredly a valuable monopoly, and probably so 
in earlier days. 

Different forms of consecration are referred to : the Aitareya Brahmana ® 
distinguishes the great consecration, Abhiseka, of Indra from the renewed con¬ 
secration of a consecrated king, and its account of the consecration, which 
deals only with the anointing, differs very greatly from that of the Yajurveda, 
which it possibly presupposes. Great stress is laid on the fact that the king is 
only given a curious mixture to drink, being absolutely denied the use of 
Soma, a fact explained by a long mythological story. 


§ 15- The Horse Sacrifice 

The horse sacrifice ^ is in the ritual reckoned an Ahina, that is a rite with 
more than one day on which the Soma is pressed, in this case three. It is an 
old and famous rite, which kings alone can bring, to increase their realms : we 
have lists of the great kings of old ® who were consecrated and who performed 
the horse sacrifice- The horse chosen must be swift, in front black, behind 
white, and with a dark mark. The offering begins on the 8th or 9th of 
Phalguna or in summer. On that day a mess of rice is cooked for the priests, 
and the king, his four wives, and their four hundred maidens of different ranks 


According to CQS. xv. 16. 11. 

Luders, Das WiirfeUpiel im alien Indien 
(1907) ; cf. Keith, JRAS. 1908, pp- 
823 ff. ; Vedic Index, i, 2 
viii. 5,12- Kaug. xvii has the consecrating 
of a subordinate prince and a sovereign 
ruler respectively : the dicing plays an 
important part in either case ; in the 
latter the king goes to his queens, a 
symbol of his royal status ; a tiger-skin 


is used in the latter, a bull-hide in the 
former case; cf. Henry, Da ma^ie 
dans VInde antique, pp. 146-8. 
ApgS.xx; BgS.xv; KgS. xx ; AQS. x. 
6 n. ; ggs. xvi. 1 n. ; 18. 10 ff. ; Lgs. 
ix. 9-11 ; Vait. xxxvi. 14-xxxvii- 8; 
N. N. Law, Ancient Indian Polity, pp, 
181 ff.; Keith, Taittiriya Sarhhitd, i. 
pp. cxxxii ff. 

AB. viii, 21-3 ; QB. xiii. 5. 4. 
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assemble, the king spending the night at the Garhapatya fire. Next morning 
the horse is boimd, and sprinkled in standing water : a man of low class kills 
with a club of Sidhraka wood a four-eyed dog, and lets it float on a mat under 
the horse. The sacrificer says, ‘ He who will kill the horse attacks Varuria ; 
away the man, away the horse ! ’ ^ The horse is then led back to the fire, and 
offerings are made of cakes to Savitr in various forms for three days. The 
horse is then set firee to wander with a hundred old horses, and guarded by 
four hundred youths of the same relative rank as the ladies of the queen, who 
are armed with armour, with swords, arrows, or sticks acc-ording to their 
rank, as princes, warriors, sons of heralds and headmen, and sons of atten¬ 
dants and charioteers. They must guard the horse from any danger, in¬ 
cluding bathing and intercourse with mares, doubtless acts calculated to 
reduce its sanctity of power- The princes among them are promised the 
royal consecration as the reward for success. If any ill fall upon the horse, it 
must be atoned for : if it dies, a new horse is found and some ceremonies 
repeated. During the period of its absence the priests and the sacrificer sit 
on golden thrones : the Hotr begins the telling of the cyclic ® narrative, 
Pariplava iLkhyUna, the telling of tales, AkhySnas, of ancient kings, which last 
by series of ten days for the whole year. At the end of the performance the 
Adhvaryu offers in the Daksina fire libations for the movements of the steed, 
and in the Ahavaniya, after sunset, the Dhrti libations to secure the success of 
the rite : at his bidding a lute player, a Rajanya, sings to the lute three 
Gathas, verses, made by himself which refer to victories in battle connected 
with the sacrificer. All the performances repeat themselves daily for a year, or 
six months, or even for half a month, if the period is reduced. When the 
horse returns, the king, who has been celebrated hitherto with the kings of 
the past, is from the Dlk^a day of the new sacrifice hailed as with the gods, 
and on the three pressing days proper with Prajapati. The first pressing day * 
falls on the full moon of Vai 9 akha : there are 21 posts and 21 victims for Agni 
and Soma : on the days of pressing the victims are two sets of eleven each. 
The second pressing day is the most important. The Stotra is started at the 
neighing of a horse in the morning: after the Qastra of the Hotr, three other 
horses are yoked with the sacrificial horse, and are driven to bathe. On the 
return of the horses the victim is anointed by the chief of the queens, and 101 
gold pieces placed in its mane and tail. It is given the remains of an offering 
made the previous night ; but, if it will not eat them, they are cast into water. 
Then take place curious riddles between the Brahman and the Hotr, the 
Brahmodya.* Then the victims are bound to the posts, in all 827 or 849 tame 
animals and a large number of wild animals from the elephant to the bee, 

» ACS, X, 6.10 ; CB. xiii. 4. 8. 6. 4. 22 ; S. 1 ; 8. 12, 18 ; ACS. *. 8. 2 ; 

• There is oothing of sequence in the 9- 8. 

several narratives. * Bloomaeld, Beligion of the Veda, pp, 216 If. 

• The forms of the rites on these da 3 rs are Cf. for a specimen of this sort, JB. i. 

subject to much dispute, e. g. TSjQS. xx. 258. 
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making 609 in one version. The large numbers, especially of the wild animals, 
which were, however, to be let go after the fire had been carried round them, 
are suspicious : the best defence ^ to be made is that there was need of large 
numbers for the festival to follow the sacrifice. The horse is covered with a 
garment and slain : the queens go round it from left to right thrice, and thrice 
vice versa : the chief queen goes near the horse : both are covered with a 
garment, and the queen unites with it: meanwhile the priest and the maidens 
and the other wives indulge in ribald dialogue. Then the horse and the other 
victims are cut up. The blood is cooked, the omentum offering of the ordinary 
ritual prepared : before it another Brahmodya between Hotr and Adhvar 3 ru, 
Brahman and Udgatr, sacrificer and Adhvaryu, takes place. The rest of the 
horse is cooked, the blood offered at the end of the Svistakrt offering and also 
on other occasions. Before the Svistakrt offering the cooked flesh is offered 
to Prajapati, and at the end of the second day offerings are made, through the 
night, of various plants. 

The offerings of the third day are followed by the final bath, in which is 
performed the curious rite of an offering on the head of a man already referred 
to.® The fees are given in various forms ; the conquered land is to be divided : 
even the wives of the sacrificer are sometimes demanded: the Adhvaryu 
apparently obtains a daughter in wedlock, and also the fourth wife. 

The Rigveda ® clearly knows this greatest of all Vedic sacrifices, though it 
is certain that the holocaust of victims was not then usual; only a goat appears 
to lead the way for the horse, and, though this is not conclusive, still it makes 
it doubtful whether the early ritual had the large number of victims offered. 
The victims too seem to be led round the fire, not vice versa. But it is clear 
that the offering was already a Soma sacrifice, and that in essence the rite was 
known : reference is also made to the use of gold and the cloths for decking 
the steed. 

The meaning of the sacrifice is in the former view of Oldenberg ^ the 
offering to Indra, the god of the warriors, of a swift strong steed from which 
the sacrificer would thus derive magic power, whether directly or indirectly 
through the fact that Indra would thus be made strong to aid him. The 
slaying of the dog he thinks intended as the destruction of hostile powers, 
or perhaps in origin as providing the horse with a guardian; such a function is 
sometimes given to a four-eyed dog in the Avesta. The relation of the queen 
and the horse is clearly a fertility spell, while the obscene language, he thinks, 
might be explained in the same sense, or as an amusement of the gods, or a 


HtUebrandt, RitualliUeratur, p. 152. A 9 oka 
records the large nximbers of axiimals 
killed in his time (Pillar Edict V; Vin¬ 
cent Smith, Asoka^ p. 204). 

Part III, Chap. 18, § 3. 

i. 162 and 168. 

Rel. des Veda\ pp, 306, 356, 4T3-5. His 
later view (pp. 473 f.) makes the rite 


magic ; the horse embodies royalty, 
and by its consecration is made 
especially sacred so that its slaughter 
gives strength to the sacrificer. He 
observes, however, that in RV. x. 56 
a horse sacrifice to the dead occurs, 
which may be the imitation of the 
horse sacrifice or its prototype. 
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mere relic of the plain speech of the crowd. In the view of Eggeling * the horse 
the next animal to man in the scale, is the appropriate offering on great 
occasions : at the sacrifice the steed can be identified with Prajupati, and 
so Prajapati comes properly into the ritual. On the other hand he points out 
that the horse is connected with Varuna, in that the horse is the .stm horse 
which traverses the heaven, which is Varuna and is c-oneeivc<i as a .sea of 
waters, so that the horse is spi-ung from the waters. Vanina may, therefore 
have been the earlier deity of the offering. 

The original force of the rite is somewhat obscure. The possibility of 
comparison with the October hoi’se at Rome ® is obvioms, and the eating of the 
horse, the fertility rite in which it appears, and the obscenity of the conversa¬ 
tion, point to a vegetation ritual, but the absence of any suggestion that 
the horse was a vegetation spirit, or that its body was in part used for a 
direct vegetation magic, is against that theory. In the view of von Ncgelein,® 
the offering was one made to the sun conceived as a .steed, in order to .strengthen 
him for his course in the heaven. As Indra with his steed defeats the Asuras, 
so the earthly king by the horse sacrifice, uniting himself mysteriously with 
the sacrificial horse and its magic power, defeats the Asura.s. Indra’s horse 
is the thunderbolt which slays Vrtra, and so the human horse aids the king to 
defeat his enemies. Varima then, and later Prajapati, were ^ven by tradition 
the ownership of the horse, first connected with Indra. The difficulty of this 
theo^ is to see exactly why the horse is connected with Indra. He is not the 
sm m Vedic and probably not even in pre-Vedic myth. On the other hand 
Varupa is the god of the waters par exceUence : the waters in many lands are 
conceived as horses, both sea and fresh waters being so regarded : to rivers and 
the sea horses are offered as in Greece : Indra would then not be the primary 
figure in the mjrth as von Negelein holds, but a natural intruder in the rite. 
Ime most attractive alternative to this view is undoubtedly the acceiitsnce 
of the sun as the sun horse,* offered originally to the sun as a .spell to strengthen 
It, and the chief difficulty in that view is merely the fact that the sun is not the 
recipient of the offering, in any measure. If he were actually offered to, it 


^ xliv. pp. xviii-xxiv. For the four¬ 

eyed dog, cf. Moulton, Early Zoroas- 
triafiism, p, 338, whose suggestion as to 
aboriginal Magoi connected with Indian 
aborigines I do not share (JRAS, 
1915, pp. 790-9). The dogs of Yama 
and Yudhisthira’s faithful hound may 
be recalled. 

* Festus, p. 178; Mannhardt, Myth. Eorsch., 
pp. 156-201; Warde Fowler, Roman 
festivals, pp. 242-50; MacCulloch, 
Bel, of Anc. Celia, pp. 213-15. 

® Das Pferd im arischen Altertum, p. 97 ; 
for offerings of the horse to the sun in 
Greece and Illyria, see Cook, Zeus, i. 
180, 181 ; Keith, JRAS. 19X6, pp, 548, 


549, Cf. K- l.<€thmiinii la Hauasaye, 
Lehrh. der Beligionsgmck.* IL 37), 
who takes the rite m one to ptamnl the 
sun with a new hotmi for liis team, hut 
of this thetcKts show no trace, though 
a votive offering of this kind Is natural 
(cf. Helm, AUgtrm. Bel, I. 178 f.). 

* Keith, TeiiitinyaSamhitd,Lpp,ex%xivti., 
where all the older views are discussed. 
Needless to say, while Fraa&er makes 
it a corn spirit, Relnach (CuUes, Mythes 
et Religiom, iii. 124-40) sees totemism, 
like B. Monseur, HHR. li. 16 j for a 
refutation see A. van C^nnep, XVfof 
actuel du probUme ioUmiqm, pp. 291 f. 
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would be easy to understand the place of Indra : that Indra should have com¬ 
pletely superseded him is odd, but on the whole the explanation of the horse 
as the sun steed seems the most plausible. It is at least certain that in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita the steed was regarded in the rite as identical with 
Dadhikravan whose sun character is not to be doubted.^ Perhaps the true 
solution lies in the view that two rites are confused, the offering of a horse to 
the sun and of a horse to Varuria as god of the waters. Prajapati must in any 
case be deemed to be a later addition to the rite. It is of course possible that 
the position of Varuna was not won imtil after he had become prominent 
in the ritual of the final bath, and that then he appropriated in part the 
sacrifice of the steed. 

§ 16, The Human Sacrifice 

The human sacrifice as prescribed in two of the ritual texts ^ is based 
closely on the horse sacrifice; while there the chief victims are the horse, a 
Gomrga, and a hornless goat, here a man is added, a Brahman or Ksatriya 
bought at the price of a thousand cows and a hundred cattle, and he is per¬ 
mitted like the horse a year of freedom, in which he can do as he wishes, save 
that he must remain chaste. The offering is to be performed by a Brahman 
or a Ksatriya who is not successful. When slain, the chief queen must lie 
beside the victim as beside the horse : the attempt to find a reference to this 
practice in the Rigveda ® is a failure. On the other hand the nominal offering 
of large ntimbers of other men, 166 at 11 posts, is mentioned by the Qatapatha 
Brahmana,^ but we have every reason to assume that this is mere priestly 
imagination, unless, as is possible, the conceptions of the priest were occa¬ 
sionally made real by a king. It is laid down ® that a king may on this occasion 
give up his goods and enter into the life of the wandering mendicant, but this 
seems merely to have been a facultative rule. It must, however, be noted that 
the rite of an actual slaying of man is not described in the Brahmapas at all ; 
there is in the ^atapatha and the Taittiriya and their Sutras merely the 
symbolic offering of men, who are let free like the wild animals at the horse 
sacrifice, and therefore the actual offering rests merely on Sutra evidence, the 
Vaitana and ^ankhayana, and not even on the early Sutras- It is not credible 
that the Brahmanas should have passed over the rite if they had actually 
known of it; its mention in the later Sfitras is consistent only with the 
invention of it, as a reasonable complement to the theory of sacrifice which 
saw an anomaly in the omission of man from the victims.® 

Cf. Henry, Album-Kern, pp. 10 ff. : contra, x. 18. 8 ; 85. 21, 22 ; Hillebrandt, ZDMG. 
Oldenberg, Archiv f. Religionswissen- xl. 708-11; Ved, Myth, ii. 109. See 

schaft, vii. 212-14. Oldenberg, GGA. 1907, p. 218, n. 1. 

pfS. xvi, 10 f. ; Vait. xxxvii. 10 ^ ? KfS. xxi. 1 ; TB. iii. 4. 1— 

Weber, ZDMG. xviii. 262 ff.; Episches 19 ; ApQS. xx ; H^S. xiv. 6. 

im vediscken Ritual, pp. 9 ff.; Raja- QB. xiii. 6. 2. 20 ; K^S. xxi, 1. 17. 

suya, pp. 47, 52 ; Hillebrandt, Ritual- Oldenberg, Rel, des Veda^, p. 363 ; Keith, 

litteratur, p. 153 ; Keith, Taittiriya Taittiriya Samhita, i. pp. cxxxvii-cxl ; 

Samhita, i. pp. exxxv, exxxvii, cxl. Eggeling, SBE. xliv.pp. xl ff. Hopkins 
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No other trace of human sacrifice exists in the Vedic literature apart from 
the quite different case of the use of a man and four other victims as an 
offering at the piling of the great fire altar.^ This usage is not actually laid 
down for the contemporary time by any Brahmanta : the most contemplated 
is the use of the head of a man who has been slain by lightning or by an arrow 
shot, not a victim killed for the purpose, and normally the head of a goat 
seems to have sufficed. But it is clearly no real sacrifice at all. The legend of 
^unah 9 epa, which has been thought to embody an old legend of human 
sacrifice which was later abolished, and for which the recitation of the story 
suffices when recited to the king at the royal consecration, has been noted 
above ; its essential feature of the horror of the proposed offering, whether the 
victim is the son of the king or merely a priest, and the view thus taken is 
qmte incompatible with the idea that the actual human sacrifice was per¬ 
formed in Vedic India.^ 


§ 17. Other AMna Rites 

While the human sacrifice occupies five pressing days, the universal sacri¬ 
fice, Sarvamedha,^ takes ten, and it is modelled on the offering made of him¬ 
self by Brahman Svayambhu, in the beginning of things* Its relation to the 
human sacrifice is held to be the perfection of the formei': at the human 
sacrifice, according to Qankhayana, the offerer gives away the kingdom with 
the people: at this he gives the earth away also, and in IlillebrandVs * view 
the rite marked the act by which the king left the royal life for the ascetic, 
as the Buddha afterwards did. It is, however, difficult to take the offering 
seriously: it is based on myth, and seems no more than a purely priestly 
fiction : this is borne out by the fact that it is mentioned only in the latest 
Sutras, though it figures in the legend of Naeiketas. 

There are many other forms of the AhJna rite, with more than one and not 
more than twelve pressing days, making up at most with the Upasads, 
not over a month* The number of variations is very large indeed, and the 
different forms are given names, according to the families or individuals who 
invented or practised them. Of their make-up the most important rule is that 
they must end with an Atirfitra rite, and in all the days of the Abhiplava and 
Prsthya Sadahas are usually brought into account: of these further particu¬ 
lars will be given below. 

Apart, however, from mere priestly inventions, there are clear traces of 
popular rites : the most interesting is the ^aballhoma,^ performed in spring to 
increase the herds. The sacrificer cuts hair and beard, puts on an unused 


(ReL oj India, pp. 198-200), however, 
accepts it. 

1 Hubert and Mauss, Annie sodoL ii. 104. 

* Punishment of crime occasionally takes 
the form of a sacrifice (ApDS. i. 9. 25. 
12; VasDS. xx. 251), but this is 
isolated and abnormal; Oldenberg, 


Beh des Veda*, p. 808, n. 1. 

» K9S. xxi. 2 ; H^S. xiv; ggs. xvi. 15,16 ; 
Vait. xxxviii. 10 If. 

* RituaUitteratnr, p. 154. 
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garment, lies twelve nights on an uncovered elevated spot, and drinks hot 
milk. The fire in his house must be kept burning : no one, save a friend to 
give him the directions to perform his functions, must accompany him : he 
must say little and keep close. On the morning of the twelfth day he offers a 
libation of honey and sour milk with a formula addressed to Qabali. Before 
the voices of beings are heard, he goes from the village to a wood where he can 
hear none of the sounds of the village animals, takes a bunch of grass and 
cries thrice with loud voice ‘ ^abali ’: if any animal other than a dog or an ass 
replies, his sacrifice will be successful. If no answer comes he repeats the 
performance a year later ; if, however, at the third time there is no reply, 
or an ass or dog answers his first appeal, he will have no success. In the view of 
Henry,^ Qaball is the personified cloud, of varied hue, whose purpose can be 
expressed by the cow rich in milk. Originally a rain spell, the rite was 
developed for more general purposes. The Pahcavih^a Brahmana,^ however, 
treats ^abali, the wonder cow as representing Vac, speech. 


§ 18. The Sattras or Sacrificial Sessions 

The rite of twelve days, Dvadagaha,® may be performed either as an 
Ahina or a Sattra, and all rites with more than twelve pressing days are 
Sattras : the number of years they may be continued extends to thirty-six 
or more up to 1,000. The Sattras all differ from other forms of the Soma 
sacrifice, because all the performers must be consecrated and must be Brah¬ 
mans : there is therefore no separate sacrificer ; all share in the benefits of the 
offering : each bears the burden of his own errors, whereas at the ordinary 
sacrifice the sacrificer receives the benefit and the evil results of errors alike. 
Moreover, they should usually be Brahmans who perform the same kinds of 
rites, and have the same deity, Tanunapat or Nara 9 ansa, at the Apri invoca¬ 
tion ; if not, the deity of the majority is adopted. During the Sattra all other 
sacrifices cease to be performed by the priests taking part in the rite: any 
sexual intercourse is forbidden, as are swift movements, laughing without 
holding the hand before the mouth, untruth, connexions with non-Aryans, and 
so forth. One of them plays the part of sacrificer : the others hold on to him 
when he does those acts which only one man can perform. The Adhvaryu 
consecrates the sacrificer, and so on until a student consecrates the Unnetr. 
The wives of the priests are also consecrated each with her husband. There 
are no fees : instead the priests go south saying as they shake black skins, 

‘ What here from my life departeth, that, O Agada, I bring to thee as a fee,* 
evidently a device to secure long life. The aims of the Sattras are most 


ha magie darts rinde antique^ pp. 70, 71. 
xxi. 1. 5; Trans. Conn, Acad, xv. 27, n. 2. 
For the wish-cow idea, cf. JB, i. 181 ; 
ii. 83 f.; iii. 146 (wish-cows in the 
world to come). 
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various : the obtaining of wealth, of cattle, of offspring, of prosperous 
marriage, and many other things. Much as they are, it is clear, elaborated by 
the priest, they reflect here and there primitive conceptions of sacrifice. 

The model of all Sattras is the Dvada^aha, which is made up of a Praya- 
iiiya and an Udayaniya, which, as in all Sattras as opposed to Ahinas, must 
both be Atiratra days, as the beginning and concluding rites respectively 
of a Prsthya Sadaha, and of either 4 Chandomas or 8 Chandomas and an 
Avivakya day as the tenth. The name Prsthya is based on the different 
treatment of the Prstha Stotra of each day corresponding to the ^!astra of the 
Hotr : on the first it is in the Rathantara tune, on the second the Brhat, the 
third the VairGpa, the fourth the Vairaja, the fifth the ^akvara, the sixth the 
Raivata. Of these days the first and fourth are Agni^tomas, the otliers 
Ukthyas. The Chandomas are Ukthyas, the tenth is an Atyagnistorna : it is 
called Avivakya, because on that day no dispute about errors in the ceremony 
is allowed.^ A further variation is possible: on the fourth and ninth days the 
Agraya^ia cup may be drawn first, on the six and seventh the ^hikra, in which 
case the Stotras and the ^astras must also be transposed, or they may be trans¬ 
posed without change in the order of the cups ; this makes the period of ten 
days bear the term vyudhachandaa. The Soma is daily watched by one 
priest, the rest may study the Veda, fetch wood, and eat. The tenth day is 
marked by interesting rites, the singing of the Silman called the success of the 
Sattra, and the performance of a Brahmodya like that at the horse offering 
or regarding the unqualified Prajapati. 

Rules are given for building up the Dvilda^fiha to longer Sattras; the 
simplest addition is that of a Mahavrata day after the period of ten days: 
other additions are inserted before that period, the shorter hefor<‘ the longer. 
But these rules are very much varied in practice. Of the various forms by 
far the most interesting is the Gavam Ayana, ‘ the way of the cows % which is 
a Sattra of one year’s duration. 

The beginning of this Sattra ^ is variously prescribed, at the full moon of 
Phalguna or Caitra, or four days before the full moon of these months or of 
Magha. The middle day, the Visuvant, divides it into two halves, of which the 
latter is in many respects intended to be the reverse of the former. The 
scheme of the offering is a Prayamya Atiratra, a Caturvih^^a day on which the 
twenty-four-fold Stoma is used, the form being either an Agnistoma or an 
Ukthya; five months each of four Abhiplava §a(Jahas and one Prj^thya; 
a sixth one of one Prsthya, three Abhiplavas, one Abhijit, an Agni§|oma rite, 
and three Svarasaman days making up 28, to which the first two days are 
added to complete the month. Then comes the Vi.^uvant. The second half- 
year has as the seventh month three Svarasamans, one Vi5%’'ajit, one Pi'sthya, 
and three Abhiplavas; then months 8 to 11 have one Pr§|hya and four 

1 Cf. Eggeling, SBE. xli. p. xvii; Keith, xxiv. 4, 8 t XQS. xi. T ; xit; CCS. 

Big-Veda Brahmar^s, p. 247, xiii. 10 ; iii. 5-iv. 5 ; Vait. xxaci. 

» Ap^IS. xxii, xxiii ; B^S. xvi ; K^S. xiii ; 6-84 ; Eggeling, SEE. xliv. 140 0. 
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Abhiplavas each, and the last has three Abhiplavas, one Ayus day, one Go day, 
one Da 9 aratra, and the Mahavrata and Udayaniya days. 

The Abhiplava Sadaha, which is often used in Sattras of all kinds and also 
in Ahinas, differs in certain respects from the Prsthya. In the first place 
in it the Prstha Stotra is alternatively Rathantara and Brhat only. In the 
second place the days of the Abhiplava are differentiated as Jyotis, Go, and 
Ayus according to the Stomas used for the different Stotras. The Jyotis form, 
which is an Agnistoma, having twelve Stotras only, employs for 1-6 the 
Paficadaga, for 7-11 the Saptada 9 a, and for 12 the Ekavin^a. The other two 
are Ukthyas and have fifteen Stotras : for 1 the Go uses the Pafieadaga, for 
2—5 the Trivrt, for 6-10 the Saptadaga, for 11-15 the Ekavifica. The Ayus 
has for 1 Trivrt, for 2-5 Pancadaga, for 6—10 Saptadaga, and 11-15 Ekavihga. 

At the Visuvant the sun is honoured with offerings, but the Mahavrata ^ 
is much more fully known to us. The rite is according to the ritual allowed to 
be performed variously as a one-day rite, an Ahina, or in a Sattra, and the 
latter is its natural place. It is clearly an old festival of the winter solstice, 
and not even originally, as Hillebrandt holds, of the summer solstice, when 
jthe strengthening of the sun was an essential duty. There is beaten an earth 
^rum, doubtless to scare away the demons who might attempt to overthrow 
th^ power of the sun; the Hotr sits on a swing and is swung to and fro, to 
represent the path of the sun in the sky, and strengthen its power to perform 
it; ritual abuse is exchanged for fertility purposes, between a student or, in a 
later usage, a Magadha, and a hetaira; there is actually carried out sexual 
intercourse ; the consecrated persons are alternately praised and reviled; 
there is a mimic fight between an Aryan and a ^fidra for the possession of a 
white round skin which is declared to be a symbol of the sun ; ^ the skin of an 
unfruitful cow is hung up or stretched out and warriors pierce through it with 
arrows, perhaps as a rain spell.® Women celebrate to the sound of the lute 
in the south the patrons of the ceremony : maids dance round the fire with 
water pitchers, while the Stotra is being performed : they pour the water on 
the fire, and their song shows that they desire richness in milk with water for 
the cows. The desire of heat and rain seems clearly united : the position of 
the sun nearest earth is indicated by the priest, who touches the board of the 


Hillebrandt, Sonnwendfeste {Roman. 
Forsch. V. 299 flf.) ; Keith, Qdnkhdyana 
Aranyakay pp. 79 ff. ; Eggeling, SBE. 
xliii. pp- XXV ff.; Max Miiller, SBE. i. 
pp. xcii ff.; von Schroeder, Arische 
Religion, ii. 137 ff., 210 f., 243 f., 317 ff., 
599, 631 ff., adducing parallels. See 
TS. vii. 5. Of.; KS. xxxiv. 5 ; PB. 
vi. 5.13—21 ; 6.11—15 ; JB. ii. 404—10, 
which negatives performance on the 
Visuvant. 

Keitli, Taittiriya SarhMtd, i. p. cxxxi. 
For ritual swingihg see Frazer, The 


Dying God, pp. 277-85 ; Warde 
Fowler, Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, pp. 61-7. 

Brunnhofer {Arische Urzeit, p. 304) 
interprets RV. viii. 20. 8 as the shooting 
of arrows by the Sobharis against the 
Maruts’ car to bring down the honey- 
dew, and cites the practice of the 
Mapongas to shoot arrows to bring 
down rain. The skin may represent 
the clouds, as the Aegis brings the 
thunderstorm (IZ. xvii. 593 ff.; Aen. 
viii. 352 ff.). 
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swing and the earth with one hand, and says, ‘ The Got! hath united with the 
goddess 

From the point of view of the priest, most important elements of the 
Mahavrata are the Mahavrata Stotra or the Prstha Stotra, corresponding to 
the Mahaduktha of the Hotr : it is noteworthy for the fae.t that it is intended 
to reproduce the form of the fire, the five Samans, the Gfiyatra, Rathantara, 
Brhat, Bhadra, and Raj ana, are equated to the head, right and left wing, tail 
and body, and accompanied by the Stomas from Trivrt to Fafieavih^a in 
order. The later ritual of the Qankhayana ^.rauta Sutra identifies the Stotra 
with the body of a man, showing the influence of the mystic speculations of the 
priests who performed the Agnicayana, * piling of the fire % and who saw in this 
act the making up of the universal father, the creator god Prajapati, identified 
with the primeval giant who in the Purusasfikta is conceived as having, %vhen 
sacrificed, provided the material for the whole world** 

Of other Sattras an interesting one is that performed on the Brj^advatl,* 
a specially sacred river, and still more that on the Sarasvatl, which is marked 
by many special rites. The sacrifice is performed as the sacrificer moves 
along the bank from the place where the Sarasvati disappears in the desert, 
across the confluence with the Drsadvatl, at the crossing of which an offering 
is made to ApUm Napat, to the place where the stream arises, the Plak§a 
Prasrava^ia,^ where an offering is made to Agni as Kllma, desire % The 
sacrifice is accompanied by the driving of a hundred young calves along with 
a bull into the wood, and is terminated when these have reached the number 
of a thousand, or the sacrifleer dies, or the cows disappear. At the c*nd of the 
whole sacrifice, a mare and a woman are given as a present to the worthiest of 
those who have taken part in the performance. The final bath is taken at 
Karavapacava on the Yamuna. This and the Dn^advatl offering are 
important for the fact that they mention several places of the Kuru land, 
such as Parinah,® and indicate the boundaries of that country, the chief 
home of Brahmanism. 

§ 19. The S(mtra/man% 

The SautramanI * is not a Soma saciifiee, but is classified by the Sfitras 
as a Haviryajiia, though its chief characteristic in its form as recorded is the 
offering of Sura. It has two distinct forms, the Kaukilf, which is an inde¬ 
pendent offering, the other the Caraka, an offering which forms part of another 


^ This is clearly the wedding of sun and 
earth, a form of that of sky and earth ; 
cf. Brunnhofer, Arische Urzeit^ pp. 325— 
Y ; Cook, Zeus, i. 526 ff., 604, 672, 700, 
733. 

® Other Ayanas (e. g. Utsargiiijiam Ayana, 
JB. iii. 393-7 ; TS. vii. 6. 6 f. ; KS. 
XXX. 7 ; PB, V. 10) are given in the 
Brahmanas and Sutras. 

« PB. XXV. 13. 1 ff. ; LgS. x. 1$. 12 ; 


Kgs. xxiv. 6. 32 If. ; ggS. xiii. 29. 
27 ff. 

^ See Macdonell and Keith, VeMc Index, iL 
65- 

* IHd.L 170; JB. li. SOO- 

• BgS. xvii. 31-3 ; MgS.v.2.4,11 ; ApQS. 

xix ; HgS. xiii. 24 ; KgS. xv. 9. 27 ff.; 
xix ; AgS. iii. 9 ; ggS. xv. 15 ; LgS. v 
4. 11 0, ; Vait. XXX. 
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offering, as the Rajasuya and the Agnicayana. It is prescribed for various 
occasions, but the characteristic ones are the rites for a man who is vomiting 
Soma, or from whose nose, ears, &c.. Soma flows as a result of over-indulgence 
in the drink. The Caraka form seems clearly a reference to the school of the 
Black Yajurveda, which is often so named : the view of Hillebrandt ^ that 
it alludes to the medical teacher Caraka, in whose school Sura was used as 
medicine, is improbable and unsupported by any evidence. The differences 
between the two forms are of detail: thus the Kaukili is marked by the 
singing by the Brahman of certain Samans. The use of the Sura is accom¬ 
panied by offerings of animals, to Indra a bull, to Sarasvati a sheep, and to the 
Agvins a goat. These are offered on the fourth day of the rite, which is 
modelled on the fourth-day Soma sacrifice, along with oblations of milk, of 
Sura, and of animal fat. The goat for Agni and Soma, which in the Soma 
sacrifice precedes the pressing day, is replaced by a bull for Agni, and the 
barren cow at the end of the Soma rite is replaced by a buUfor Indra Vayodhas, 
In the Sura, which is prepared from various kinds of herbs in a wonderful 
way, are mixed hairs ^ of a lion, a tiger, and a wolf, to confer corresponding 
characteristics on the partakers of the cups of Sura. The Fathers also receive 
an offering of the Sura. After the libation to Vanaspati in the animal offering, 
a throne of Munja grass is set down between the two Yedis, which, as at the 
Varunapraghasas, are used in this rite, and on this the sacrificer sits down 
with silver under his left and gold under his right foot ; the offerings, thirty- 
two in number, of fat are then made, while the remainder is used to sprinkle 
the sacrificer, so that it flows from his mouth. The Adhvaryu then touches the 
sacrificer, who calls on his servants with their ritual names, and they lift him 
up first knee high, then navel high, and then as high as the mouth. He then 
steps on to a tiger-skin as establishing himself in the lordship: the thirty- 
third cup of fat is offered, a Saman is sung, and all join in the finale. A milk 
offering toMitra and Varxina, and a bull for Indra Vayodhas conclude the rite. 

It is con 3 ectured by Hillebrandt ® that the rite was taken over by the Indians 
from a non-Brahmanical tribe, and then remodelled on the basis of the Soma 
ritual: he thinks that the Sura was once a drink akin to the Madhu, and 
offered to the Alvins. The A 9 vins are not prominent as Soma-drinkers, but 
they certainly are connected with the Madhu, and the Sura seems from the 
evidence of the Avesta to have been once a sacred and honoured drink. The 
Madhu or Sura cult, he thinks, may have flourished on the banks of the Saras¬ 
vati, where the Vasisthas show little anxiety about the Soma cult, and may 
not originally have practised it, but have learned it from later intruders. The 

RituaUitteratur, p. 159. Windisch (Bud’- Ixii. 135 fP.; Taittirlya Sathhita, i. 

dhd*s Geburt^ pp. 51, 52) thinks p. cxxii. The two kinds in M^JS. aie 

that the medical school has its name Kaukili and Aistiki. 

from the Vedic school in which, he Cf. the use of hairs of a hull in feeding the 

thinks, medicine was much studied. newly born child ; below. Chap. 21, § 3. 

Of this, however, there is not the Ved^ Myth, i. 250 ff. On the Avestan 
slightest proof. Cf. also Keith, ZDMG. Hura see Geiger, Ostiran, Kultur, p. 233. 

3 Fh-O.S. 32] 
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hypothesis, however, is not supported by any evidence of vaiuts* ftnd there 
are clear traces that the rite was based on myth, that of the effects on Indra 
of over-indulgence in Soma and the resulting illness which was cured by the 
efforts of the Agvins and Sarasvati, a fact alluded to in the lligeeda. 

§ 20 . The Piling of the Fire 

The piling of the fire altar ® is a rite which is regarded as being always 
available for performance along with the Soma saerilit-e, but which is declared 
to be obligatory only in certain cases, itjcluding the Mahavrata. and even that 
view is far from being universally prescribed. There can be no doubt that it 
was by no means a normal or frequent rite : its elal>oratkm is sucli that no 
ordinary sacrificer would trouble himself with it, and it must have been only 
occasionally used. The main authority for it in tlic ^!atapatha Brahmainis 
is a different authority from the chief source of ruU*s on th<j rest of the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual including the Soma sacrifice, YftjRavalkya: it is attributed 
to ^arujilya* and others mentioned in connexion with it are Tura Kfivaseya,* 
who performed it on the Karotl, and Nagnajit Gandhtra, names which have 
been held with some force to point to the North-W€*st, where in conjunction 
with the fire cult there may have been special activity, perhaps in consequence 
of contact with Iran. 

The beginning of the sacrifice is the offering of victims, including a man: 
the heads are to be built into the altar and the bodies are x>laeed in the water 
whence the clay for the fire-pan and the bricks of the altar are derived. 
The clay is solemnly collected with the aid of a horse, an ass, and a goat, 
a procession being formed to the place which the horse is supposed to deter¬ 
mine, and the clay being brought formally back. Then the wife of the sacri¬ 
ficer makes the As^dhi. brick, and the sacrificer makes the fire-pan and the 
three Vi^vajyotis bricks- The fire-pan is kept filled with fire, from the time of 
the consecration, which takes place fourteen days after the animal offering, 
and for a year the sacrificer carries it about, and performs various rites, 
striding the Vis^u steps and adoring the fire in the pan. Then comes the 
actual ceremony of the building of the altar, which is made in five layers, of 
which the first* has 1,950 and the whole together 10,800 bricks, which are 
given diverse names; the length of time used in the rite differs greatly: 
the first four layers may occupy eight months and the last four, or a few days 
may suffice. Noteworthy features of the building are the placing in the 
lowest layer of a golden figure of a man, which seems to be meant as symbolic 

* Bloomfield, JAOS. xv. 193 ff.; Keith, TaitUrtya SetMiiUl, 1. pp. exxv ff. 

Taittiifya Saihhita, i. pp. cxxii ff. * Macdoaell and Keith, K«f£c Index, i- 314. 

* Apps. xvi ff.; Bps. x; KpS. xvi-xviii; * In the White Yajurveda ritual there are 

ApS. iv. 1. 21 ff.; pps. ix. 22 ; LpS. conrtderaUe differenee* in detail from 

i. 5. 5 ff.; Vait. xxviii f.; Weber, the rules of the Block Yajarveda, but 

Ind. Stud. xiii. 217-92 ; Keeling, the points are of no real consequence; 

SBE. xli.pp.xxvi If.; xliii.pp.xiii fit.; cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. xiii. S2Sff.; 

Oldenberg, GN. 1917, pp. 9 ff.; Keith, Eggrfing, SBE. xUii, 857 B. 
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of Agni, who is thus as it were put bodily in the altar, while a tortoise is also 
immured alive,^ and addressed as a mystic being. After the altar has been 
erected, there are 425 libations for the Rudras, made of all sorts of wild 
plants. The mode of cooling the altar is also noteworthy : the Adhvaryu 
draws lines on the altar with a reed to which a flag, a twig of Veta 9 a, and an 
Avaka plant, all things closely connected with the waters, are tied. The 
formal placing of fire on the altar is carried out with much ceremony : the 
priest and the sacrificer step upon the altar : milk of a black cow with a white 
calf is offered on the last-deposited naturally perforated brick, the fire-brand 
is deposited on it, and special wood is used to kindle it. Then come a number 
of libations, for Vai 9 vanara, for the forty-nine winds, which are to be as helpful 
to the sacrificer as they were formerly for Indra, the shower of wealth libations, 
372 libations for Agni, thirteen for the names of the months, sixteen again for 
Agni, the Partha offering, one introduced by the mjrthical king Prthi Vainya ^ 
at his royal consecration, and fourteen Vajaprasaviyas, whose remnants mixed 
with milk and water serve to anoint the sacrificer, who, according as he touches 
the altar or stands or sits, uses a black antelope-skin as a carpet, or a goat-skin, 
has ce;rtain wishes fulfilled. After the anointing, follow six further Partha 
oblations, twelve Rastrabhrts, and three oblations to the winds, which are 
offered in the place of the horses of the chariot, and treated as if they were 
horses. The first pressing day of the rite is marked by the yoking of the fire 
before the Prataranuvaka, and by its releasing with appropriate formulae at 
night. To the ordinary rites of the Soma sacrifice are added offerings to the 
minor deities, Anumati, Kuhu, Raka, Sinlvah, and for Dhatr at the Udaya- 
niya Isti, and at the very end of the final libations an offering of milk for 
Mitra and Varuna. The performer of the piling is subjected to certain taboos : 
he may not go out in the rain, nor eat the flesh of a bird, the altar being deemed 
to be of bird or human form, nor have relations with any save a wife of the 
same caste : after a second offering of the Agnicayana, which is permissible 
if the first has not good results, he may only have relations with his own wife, 
and after a third not even with her. In these cases the obvious meaning is 
that the sacrificer is to avoid wasting in any way the sacred power of the fire, 
which is within him, and which might be dispersed uselessly, while he must 
not eat the bird which is the symbol of the fire. 

There can be little doubt that this vast ceremonial is not a simple or 
primitive rite : it is a definite attempt of the priest to embody in the ritual 
the conception already found in the Rigveda ® of the creation of the universe 
from the dismemberment of the primeval giant, which requires as its comple¬ 
ment the process of building up the fire altar, which is a symbol of the universe, 
and of the cosmic sacrifice which is eternally repeated. It falls, therefore, 
to be considered below as an important expression of the theory of sacrifice of 

This practice may clearly be connected Macdonell and Keith, Vedic IndeXf ii* 16. 
with the recorded discovery of toads x. 90. 
living inside rocks, &c. 

3 * 
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the Brahmans : much as there is of magic and many offerings as there are in 
the ritual, it is essentially in conception the embodiment of philosophic 
theory, a fact which explains its loose connexion with any real sacrifices.^ 


§ 21* The Hotr Formulae 

The ritual requires in many places the use of the Hotr formulae, which are 
formulae in which the priests are mentioned as being identical with deities 
and other objects, the formulae being distinguished according to the number 
of priests so mentioned as Caturhotr, Pahcahotr, and so on. They are termed 
offerings, because they represent various sacrifices from the Agnihotra to the 
Soma offering inclusive. They are often used in the course of important rites, 
in which case they are normally assigned to the sacrificer, but also they can 
be employed independently, either by themselves or with the accompaniment 
of cups of some offering and the cry Svaha. Thus a man, who wishes cattle, 
must for twelve nights drink hot water, put on a fresh garment and sleep on 
the ground. Early next morning he goes east, says the Dagahotr, and offers 
the Caturhotr with butter. They can even be used as spells, in which case an 
offering is made on salt ground, or a break in the earth, and in place of the 
ordinary Vasat-call harsh words like khat or phaf are used. This use is clearly 
an abuse : the formulae are of the nature of Upani§ads, and must be treated 
as representing the desire to substitute mental processes for the tedious- 
ness of the sacrifice. But it was inevitable that even they should sink to 
magic uses.^ 

§ 22^ The Expiations 

In the intolerable complications of the Vedic sacrifice, coupled with the 
tendency to inaccuracy of the Indian mind of the Vedic period, may be found 
ample excuse for the number of prescriptions which are laid down for the 
purpose of expiating errors in the sacrifice.® In some cases the expiations are 
elaborate in the extreme : in most they are fairly simple. Of the former the 
most notorious case is that of the Kusmanda,^ which serves as a means of 
purification from grave sins, and which is dealt with in detail in the Taittiriya 
Arapyaka, whereas most of the other expiations are confined to the Siltras 
or to the later portions of the Brahmanas. 

Of these expiations the most interesting are given in the K!au 9 ika Sfitra/ 
which details magic ceremonies intended to remove the evil results of the 
violation of certain taboos. One of these is the primitive dread of disturbing 


1 Bggeling, SB£. xliii. pp. xv ff.; Keith, 
Taittiriya SaThhitH, i. pp. cxxv flP. 

® TA. ixi. 2 «-; AB. v. 25 ; x. 14-18 ; 
for use in magic rites, ApfS. xiv. 18-15; 
MQS. V. 2. 14. See Weber, Ind, Stud, 
X. 139, 140. 

® ApgS. ix ; xiv. 16 ff-; MgS. iv ; KgS. 


XXV; AgS. iii. 10-14 ; vi. 6-10 ; ggS. 
iii. 19-21; xiis* 2-12; Atharva Fr&- 
ya^citta (von Negelein, JAGS, xxxiii. 
71-144). 

« TA. ii. 7, 8. 

® Henry, JSa ma^ie dam VXnde aniiqm^ 
pp. 211-19. 
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the earth, for which a natural explanation can be found in the deadly character 
of the work of commencing agricultural operations in a tropical climate : the 
earth must he consoled for the wound on her by the operation of opening her 
body.^ An expiation is equally required for the eating of food which has been 
buri^ed in the ground : it takes the homoeopathic form of offering in the fire 
grains which have been so buried.^ In domestic life the sin of marrying before 
an elder brother must be expiated and two hymns are provided for this 
express purpose.® Expiations are also provided against Agni as Kravyad, the 
term wMch applies to the fire by which the body of the dead is burned, but 
which denotes also a definite aspect of Agni which he may assume without the 
actual contact with the dead.^ But the list of expiations is endless : there is 
hardly any sphere in which errors cannot be committed and expiations 
required, and the Brahman is the author par ecocellence of these rites. 

Kau 5 . xlvi. 51, 52 ; AV. xii. 1. 35, 61. Kau 9 . xlvi. 28, 29 ; AV. vi. 112, 113. 

Kau 9 . xlvi. 33->5. Kau 9 . xliii. 16-21 ; AV. iii. 21. 



CHAPTER 21 

THE DOMESTIC RITUAL 


§ 1. The General Character of the Domestic Sacrifices 

The householder of the Vedic period was expected to maintain a fire 
normally in his dwelling, sometimes, however, in a special place outside the 
actual house. The establishment of such a fire was normal on marriage, on 
the division of the property of a family, the return of a student from his 
studentship, or the death of the head of the family, when his eldest son was 
expected to kindle a new fire. The fire might be produced by friction, but 
normally it was obtained from the house of a wealthy man, or from one who 
made many sacrifices. It was the duty of the householder, his son, wife, 
daughter, or pupil to keep it alive: if it was allowed to go out, it had to 
be rekindled by friction or reborrowed. If its existence had been interrupted 
for twelve days, a completely new establishment was prescribed. From it on 
going a journey the householder took leave and greeted it on his return, 
kissing his eldest son thereafter to the accompaniment of formulae, while 
daughters were kissed on the head, not the lips, in silence. 

The sacrifices of the domestic ritual were expected to be performed 
normally by the householder; his wife, however, might act for him as at the 
morning and evening libations, and at the evening Bali: ^ a Brahman might 
be used in nearly every case, though at the Paka offerings and one or two 
others the householder was required to act himself, according to some 
authorities at least; a Brahman was required for the offerings to Dhanvan- 
tari and the spit-ox offering.® If the householder wished to perform the 
function of the Brahman, he placed a sunshade and a garment, or straw 
puppet, on the seat in the south which a Brahman would occupy, if employed. 
The Brahmans claimed that at a marriage the formulae for the bridegroom 
must be said by them unless he were a Brahman himself, evidently an ei^rt to 
extend their field of employment.® The sacrificer wore a thread under the left 
armpit and over the right shoulder at offerings to the Fathers, but in the 
reverse way for offerings to the gods.* 

The divisions of the domestic offerings are very differently and confusingly 
given by the different authorities: ® clearly the matter was not one of 

> GGS. i. 3. 15 ; 4.19 ; 4. 29 ; 9. 8, 9 ; cultural rites, PGS. ii. 17.18. The idea 

BhGS. iii. 12. that these limited functions are due to 

> AGS. i. 3. 6. priestly influence (Arbman, Budra, 

• GGPar. ii. 24. Women are authorities p. 103) is implausible. 

for supplementary rites at marriage, ‘ TA. ii. 1; GGS. i. 2.1II.; JGS. i. 1, 
ApGS. ii. 15, though in general not ® Weber, Jnd. Stud. x. 820 ; Oldenberg, 
approved, viii. 3 ; they share in agri- SBE. xxx. p. xxiii. 
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agreement; one division ^ distinguishes seven species of Paka offerings, 
where Paka probably denotes cooked food, another ^ distinguishes what is 
offered in fire, what is exposed merely, offerings to the Manes, and offerings 
which are given to a Brahman to eat* The material included milk, barley 
gruel, porridge, curds, melted butter, rice, barley, sesame, and, but very 
rarely, animal victims. The butter offering—^various kinds of butter ® are 
distinguished—^is of a fairly simple character: a ladle called Darvi, or a Sruva, 
is used; also blades of grass for purifying purposes, water to cleanse the 
grass blades, and kindling sticks, while enclosing sticks are laid around the 
fire. The Paka offerings ^ differ from the ^rauta in having no fore- or after- 
offerings, no invocation of the Ida, and no kindling verses or instruction 
formulae, known as Nigadas. At the end of some at least of the rites, a cere¬ 
mony called the Yajfiavastu is performed : of the grass of the sacrifice 
a handful is taken, dipped in the butter, with a request to the birds to lick 
it, sprinkled in water, and offered to Rudra as lord of the beasts.® 

The animal victim is prescribed for a guest reception, for offerings to the 
Fathers, and at marriage : there is also a special spit-ox offering. The cow is 
the normal victim, but a goat is allowed to take its place. The ceremony of 
the offering was clearly akin to that of the ^^auta ritual; there is the same 
touching of the victim, the setting up of a ^amitra fire, which is derived from 
the fire-brand thrice carried roxmdit, the taking out first of the omentum and 
its separate offering, and the cutting of pieces of flesh. The feast was in 
effect an opportunity, doubtless readily appreciated, for a meal of flesh 


§ 2. The Various Offerings 

The daily offerings of the householder include offerings at night and 
morning to Agni and Prajapati, and Surya and Prajapati respectively : ^ there 
is, however, great divergence as to the nature of the offerings, usually rice or 
barley, and the exact deities and times of offering. Further, there are five great 
offerings to be performed ; ® the first is the DevayaJ na, that for the gods made 
in the fire morning and evening, when the meal is ready. The second, that 
called Bhutayajna or Bali,^ is offered on the ground for all manner of beings ; 
in the version of Gobhila, the first is for earth, the second for Vayu, the third 
for the All-gods, the fourth for Prajapati, then the fifth is offered in the water- 
holder for the god of the waters, the sixth at the middle posts for plants and 


QGS. i. 1.15. 

CGS.i.5. 1. 

AB. i. 3. 5, with comm.; Macdonell and 
Keith, Vedic Index, u 250, 437 ; ii. 20. 
See Arbman, Rudra, pp. 64 ff. 

GGS. i. 7 ff.; AGS. i. 10. 6 ff. 

MacdoneU and Keith, Vedic Index, ii. 
145-7. 

GGS. i. 3. 16 ; MGS. ii. 3. 1, 2 ; JGS. i. 
23. The cow, however, may be let go ; 
cf. BhGS. ii. 25 f. ; VarGS. xii; BGS. 


1. 2, where great stress is laid on the use 
of a ram or goat in lieu, or fiesh of a 
wild beast, and in default only is cereal 
allowed. 

GGS. i. 4. 1 n.; PGS. ii. 9. 3 ff.; AGS. i. 

2. 4 ff.; ^GS. ii. 14 ; Kau 9 . Ixxiv. 
2 ; BGS. ii. 9 ; BhGS. hi. 14 ; VarGS-, 

p> 22. « 

Cf. Chap, 12, § 5 ; Arbman, Rudra, 
pp. 189 ff. 
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trees, and the seventh at the house-door for the ether; an eighth in the bed 
for TrsTTig., and finally one in the dustbin for the Raksases. But many other 
Tiatni^g are also given, including offerings to hosts of serpents. The third 
great offering, the Pitiyaj&a, is the throwing of the rest of the Bali sprinkled 
with water to the Fathers. The fourth, the Brahmayajfia, is the repetition 
of some part of the Veda, usually reduced within narrow limits, and the 
fifth, the Manusyayajfia, is the feeding of Brahmans, guests, and beggars. 

In the version of ^ankhayana,*- Vai 9 vadeva offerings are made in the fire 
evening and morning to Agni, Soma, Indra and Agni, Vis^iu, Bharadvaja 
Dhanvantari, Vi 9 ve Devas, PrajSpati, Aditi, Anumati, and Agni Svistakrt. 
Then come the actual Balls offered in the centre of the floor for the same 
deities, followed by Balls for Brahman and the Brahmans and Vastospati. 
Ttftlig are then distributed through the different quarters of the horizon in due 
order to the presiding deities, Indra, Yama, Varu^ia, Soma, and Brhaspati, 
each with those connected with him. Then turning towards the disk of the sun 
offerings are made to Aditi and the Adityas, the Naksatras, seasons, months, 
half-months, days and nights, and years. On the thresholds offerings are made 
to Pfisan as maker of ways, Dhatr, Vidhatr, and the Maxuts ; on the grind¬ 
stone to Visnu, on the mortar to the tree ; in the place where the herbs are 
kept to the herbs; near the water-pot to Parjanya and the waters ; at the 
head and the foot of the bed respectively to fri and Bhadrakfili; in the 
privy to Sarvannabhuti ; in the air in the evening to the night-walkers, in 
the morning to the day-walkers ; in the north to the unknown gods and 
Dhanapati, the lord of wealth. Finally the remnants are poured out in the 
south for the Fathers, and then a Brahman or student and women are formally 
fed, as well as boys and the old. In this version we have a duplication which 
shows the fire ritual encroaching on the ordinary Bali ritual, which involves 
merely the placing on the ground of the oHering for the use of the divinities. 
There is no doubt of the substantial antiquity of the latter rite, wMch is 
attested for Iran by the express and clear assertions of Herodotos,® and has 
also parallels in the usage of the Slavs, Lithuanians, and Germans.* It is 
further clear from Qafikhayana that we have in this elaborate lite the develop¬ 
ment of something far more simple and primitive, the purpose of which is 
hinted at in the further directions which are given that one should eat nothing 
without having cut off and offered a portion thereof as a Bali, nor should one 
eat alone or before others. Not merely the eating of firstfouits is a dangerous 
thing, rendering a preliminary offering to the gods and the Fathers desirable 
to break any taboo, but in every case of a meal it is well to propitiate by 
sharing the food which is enjoyed.* Hence QankhSyana recommend, though 


1 ii. 14; Arbman (Rudra, p* 191) omits 
Brahmaa and Varui^, doubtless per 
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* Camoy, Les Indo-Europiens, p, 232. 
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not as part of the formal rite, the giving of food to the dogs, the dog-butchers,, 
and the birds, and Manu ^ formally includes in the Bhutayaj ha dogs, outcastes, 
diseased persons, birds, and insects. In the Kau 9 ika Sutra ® we find abstract 
deities, Dharma, Adharma, hope, faith, wisdom, prosperity, modesty, and 
knowledge, along with the Vedic gods and snake deities such as Vasuki, 
Citrasena, Citraratha, Taksa, and Upataksa. 

In this generosity we may take it gods. Fathers, and men shared with 
all manner of beings, and the term Bali applied to all the offerings. Bhutayaj ha 
may well have been a synonym, whence first were differentiated by regard to 
the recipients of the offerings the Fathers and men, Pitryajha and Manus-^ 
yayajha. All these offerings were precisely of the same kind, made in the 
same way, without the use of fire, but the domestic ritual suffered expansion 
by the priests ® through the introduction of the fire ritual, and we have the 
spectacle of the Devayajha introduced making up with the Brahmayajha, 
Vedic study,^ a set of five sacrifices. The Devayajha, it is plain, is later than 
the Bhutayaj ha in this connexion, and this renders the effort ® to interpret 
Bhuta in the light of the existence of the Devayaj ha out of the question. It 
is significant of its later character that the deities of the Devayajha differ 
greatly and are largely priestly; thus Gobhila® make them to be the late 
figure of Prajapati and the technical one of Agni Svistakrt, who is far removed 
from popular rites. The absence of fire is found also, as we have seen, in 
parts of the ^rauta ritual, as in the hanging of offerings for Rudra on trees, 
a usage familiar from Germanic ritual, and it is common in the ritual of offer¬ 
ings to the dead which are frequently placed in pits. 

The new and full moon offerings ^ of the domestic ritual agree closely in the 
deity and other details with those of the ^rauta, but for cakes are substituted 
paps as offerings, and the offerings to Indra or Mahendra entirely disappear. 
Other deities are, however, sometimes substituted. At the end the wife of the 
sacrificer makes an offering to the man, the woman, the age—or the bird, the 
white, the black toothed, the lord of bad women and others, who are difficult 
fully to explain. The sacrificer and Ms wife should spend the night before the 
offering in telling each other stories, and the sacrificer should follow some 
at least of the other rxiles applicable to the sacrificer with the ^J^auta ritual. 
A spring festival in the month Caitra * is recorded by one Sutra only, figures of 
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pairs of beasts are made from meal, which suggest a vegetation magic as at the 
Vaiuriapraghasas of the ^rauta ritual. 

At the month ^ravaxjia,^ when the rains begin and snakes become very 
dangerous, an offering is made to appease them in the southern fire by the 
keeper of the fires, in the house fire by the ordinary householder, or a fresh fire 
may be lighted. In that offerings are made to many deities, including the earth 
spirit, Bhauma, the rains, ^^ava^ia, as well as Agni, Surya, Vayu and Visriu; 
fveta, a genius which is with its foot to drive away the snakes is also invoked. 
The second part of the sacrifice is one addressed directly to the snakes, who are 
given water to wash themselves in, a comb to comb themselves with, unguents, 
and so forth. Finally a Bali is offered to the snakes of the three regions : 
it is made of groats or roasted barley. This performance goes on daily, until 
the time when the beds of the sacrificer and his wife, which have been raised up 
since the beginning of the rains, are replaced on the ground with the advent of 
drier weather. A stream of water is poured round the house to keep the 
snakes at the desired distance from it. 

On the full moon of Prausthapada ^ an offering is prescribed by one Sutra 
for Indra, Indrani, the one-footed goat, the serpent of the deep, and the 
Prausthapadas, and a Bali at the end to the Maruts, the other receiving butter 
libations. The mention of the two rare deities is clearly due to the presence of 
the twin Naksatra, Prausthapadas. 

On the full moon of A 9 vini ® is prescribed an offering to Pa$upati, 
Qiva, Qaiikara, and Prsataka; it consists of the sacrifice of a mixture of milk 
with butter.. The deities, however, differ greatly, and it is not clear that the 
ceremony is intended for the welfare of the herds. The priest and the sacrificer 
partake of the Prsataka, and put on amulets, and later the cows are allowed to 
have a share of it, and eventually the calves and the cows are shut in together* 
The Agrahayaol festival ^ is celebrated at the full-moon day of the month 
Marga 9 irsa : it is, as the name denotes, the festival of the beginning of a xiew 
year, and is characterized by a thorough cleaning of the house, followed by 
a smoking of it parallel to German rites observed at the new year, in which 
the house is smoked. The offerer also pours water into a water-jug set on a 
firm stone, which constitutes the consecration of the water-holder, in which 
daily Balis are offered. The use of six or nine kinds of plants in this cerexnony 
is paralleled by the use of nine in Germany. At this time, the danger from 
snakes being over, the beds come back to the ground; the ceremony is 

^ GGS. iii. 7. 3 ; AGS, ii. 1. 1$ ; QGS. iv, AgvalS.ya.na turns it ixito a deity which 

15 ; PGS. ii. 14- 9 ; ApGS- xviii. 5-xix, none of the others do, and adds ^iva 
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" AGS. ii. 2. 1 ; ^GS. iv. 16 ; FGS. ii. 16 ; * GGS. iii. 9 ; AGS. ii. 3 ; ^GS. iv, 17 ; 
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carried out in due form, the householder sitting on a strew west of the fire 
with the rest of the family beside him in order of age, and then his wife and 
children, and those of the other members of the family : the earth is entreated 
to be friendly to them all. The snakes also receive offerings. A special form 
of snake offering ^ is commenced in Bhadrapada for one injured by a snake: 
a five-headed snake of wood or clay is made and revered for a whole year. 

Of the occasional offerings the most interesting is the Arghya,^ the paying 
of honour to special guests, namely the teacher, the priest, a Snataka, if he 
come as a wooer or on the day when he completes his studies by the bath, 
whence his name is derived, a connexion by marriage, or a friend. Only once 
a year apparently should the full ceremony be paid, but constantly to a priest 
invited to sacrifice. The gifts are six, one or two stools to sit on, water to 
wash the feet, Argha water, a portion of which is poured over the guest’s 
hands, water to cleanse the mouth, the Madhuparka, a mixture of curds, 
honey and ghee, with or without water and barley groats. The guest may 
eat all, or give a portion to a son or pupil or other person : the king merely 
accepts proforma and gives them to his Purohita. Finally the cow is offered 
and slain, unless the guest politely declines the offer, when other flesh may be 
used in its place. The deity varies in the cases of the different guests, Agni, 
Brhaspati, Indra and Agni, Prajapati, Indra and Mitra, being given as the 
appropriate gods, for obvious reasons in most cases. 

The directions as to the building of the house ® are numerous and com¬ 
plicated. Of interest is the fact that the presence of certain plants and certain 
trees on the chosen place, or in its vicinity, is forbidden: the A9vattha is 
connected with the Alvins and causes the danger from fire, Yama’s Pala9a 
danger of death, Vartina’s Nyagrodha danger of fighting, and Prajapati’s 
Udumbara bad eyes. The chosen place is thrice surrounded by a thin stream 
of water. The food chamber should be where water runs away, the parlour 
looking north, but opinions vary : the door should be in the west: it is 
also desirable that the householder should be ensured privacy at his meal and 
ritual. When the posts are driven into the earth, an Avaka plant is put in the 
hole to prevent fire. When the middle post is put in, Ku9a grass is strewn, 
water, rice, and barley are poured on it, and homage paid to the earth spirit. 
An anointed stone is also buried, to which a parallel exists in the burying of 
stones in Buddhist temples in Siam. When the house is complete, an offering 
is made to Vastospati, which is repeated yearly according to some authorities. 
Brahmans are fed, and expected to wish good luck for the place. Even a 
black cow or a white goat may be offered : the former in its colour is similar to 
the black cock killed at the foundation of a new house in Greece.^ Ten Balis 

AGPar. iii. 16. For magic rites against BGS. i. 2. 

snake-poison, see Henry, La magic GGS. iv. 7 ; AGS. ii. 7, 8; HGS. i. 
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are also offered to the quarters. Of human sacrifice there is no trace in the 
ritual, which is meant in special of ordinary houses : such a practice is only 
recorded of the much more important Agnicayana. But there are traces of 
such a practice later ^ in legends and in history, perhaps coming from a 
period when the simple buildings of Vedic India had been superseded by large 
buildings of stone, which, like the brick altars, were supposed to need special 
measures to make them secure. 

The new house is entered when complete formally by the householder with 
his eldest son and his wife : they carry with them food, and partake of honey 
and butter to secure prosperity in it. On leaving and returning to it formulae 
of good luck are said.^ 

Other acts of consecration are those of a grove or a tank of water: the 
offerings in the latter case include one to Varuna, as god of the waters.® 

The agricultural festivals are not unimportant, and are numerous. 
Formulae are regularly used for the driving out and the return to their stalls 
of the cattle.^ Many curious performances ^ are recorded as devices to secure 
the multiplying of the herds : the marking of a pair of calves male and female 
is one: in another a pap is offered to Agni, Pusan, Indra and Ijvara, and 
honour is paid to the bull, whose neck and horns are ornamented and who 
is fed. In the case of a horse, Yama and Varuna are included in the offering, 
and the same respect is paid to the horse. A cow which has two calves should 
be given away. The spit-ox ® sacrifice brings wealth and is of a special 
character : an ox is offered in spring or autumn to Rudra. The offering is 
made away from the village after midnight, or at least after sunset; Rudra’s 
twelve names are invoked. The omenttxm is offered with a leaf or a wooden 
instrument, not with the Juhu ladle. Balis are offered also in all four quarters 
to appease the troops of Rudra.*^ The tail, skin, &c., are thrown into the fire, 
the blood is poured out on Ku§a or Darbha grass for the snakes, to whom 
formulae are addressed- None of the victims may be brought into the village, 
since the god is fain to hurt men, no coimexion of the sacrificer may be near 
the place of sacrifice, and he himself shall not eat the flesh save for a very 
special instruction, in which case, however, he will prosper greatly. In 
another version of the offering, place is found for the wives of Rudra, Rudrir.u, 
QJarvaiQii, Bhavani, and for Indrani : the blood-covered entrails are burned or 
cast into the fire. In another quite different form ^ the offerings take the 
place of three messes of rice, which are offered to three animals, a bull, a cow, 
and a calf, which are styled the or I^ana, the bountiful one, and the 

victor respectively: when the offerings are given, Rudra is hailed by all his 
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names, the second offering is made to the wife of Rudra, the third to Jayanta. 
The cows are placed round the fire so as to smell the burnt offering, and all 
go round it from left to right, while verses are addressed to the ^ulagava. It 
is perfectly clear ^ that here the bull and the cow are fetishes for the god and his 
wife, but the position of Jayanta is less obvious : possibly a child of the two is 
deemed to be represented by him. At the same time it must be realized that 
the beasts are so treated merely as a substitute for the other rite of slaughter ; 
the rite has every appearance of being a later elaboration. 

Another rite,^ the Baudhyavihara, a curious name of dubious origin, for 
the propitiation of Rudra and his hordes, is the making of a basket of Pala9a 
leaves, the placing in it of rice and butter, and hanging it on a tree as an 
offering to the god as wearer of the quiver: the offerer also spreads leaves 
about and touches the cattle with a number of things, with sandal, salve, 
Sura, water, cow-dung, and a cow’s tail to secure luck. Further, an offering is 
made to Ksetrapati,® who is represented by a bull as at the Qiilagava rite. 

Mention is also made, as appropriate to be performed on the new moon 
after full moon in Phalguna, of the marking of the cattle, which is accompanied 
by the expression of the hope that the work will be more in the following year.^ 
The ceremony of letting loose a bull ® is performed at the full moon of Karttika: 
it is performed by lighting a fire among the cows, offering six libations of 
butter and a pap for Pusan, and with a verse addressed to Rudra the bull is 
set free, after being ornamented. The Brahmans receive a meal for the pre¬ 
paration of which milk from all the cows has been used. 

Of agricultural rites proper there are several of importance. The ceremony 
of ploughing is formally accomplished after the plough has been yoked.® 
On the east side of the field an offering is made before the plough to sky and 
earth. Among the deities to whom offerings are also made are Indra, Par- 
janya, the A9vins, the Maruts, Udalaka9yapa, Svatikari, Sita and Anumati, 
and others : the bulls receive honey and butter. Other rites of the same kind 
are those to the furrow, the offering on the threshing-floor, at sowing, at 
harvest and at threshing, and here may be mentioned the offering made to 
avert danger from the moles or mice to the king of the moles or mice : a 
similar practice may be the explanation of the connexion of the mouse with 
Apollo in which totemism has been so often seen.’ 

The offering to the furrow is described at some length in one Sutra.® 
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East or north of the field on. a place which is pure^ and has been ploughed 
without injury to fruits, or in the village, a fire is kindled, and Darbha grass 
mixed with rice or barley, according to the season, is strewed round it: then 
offerings of butter are made to Indra, Sita, the furrow, and Urvara, the 
ploughfield, and from the food cooked in a pot to Sita, Yaja, the personified 
sacrifice, ^ama, ‘energy’, and Bhuti, ‘prosperity’. On the Ku5a grass 
remaining from the strewing an offering is made to the guardians of the furrow, 
who sit in the east with bows and quivers, in the south to those with mail, 
in the west to the mighty Bhuti, Bhumi, Parsni, and Qunamkuri, and in the 
north to the terrible ones. The women should also make offerings. 

In a period lying outside the Vedic period proper we are carried by the 
Caitya offering which is recorded in one Sutra : ^ it is interesting, as it seems 
clearly to refer to the offering of homage to the memorials erected to the 
memory of some teacher or other distinguished personage. The procedure con¬ 
templates that the Caitya cannot be visited in person : therefore the saeriftcer 
prepares two bales of food, and gives them to a messenger real or symbolical, 
to take to the destination, providing the messenger with a weapon and boat, 
if the journey is a long one. The offering to Dhanvantari, which is mentioned 
with emphasis as needing the co-operation of priests, is not explained in the 
texts. 

The offerings of firstfruits belong to the domestic as well as to the ^rauta 
ritual; as in it there are offerings of rice, barley, and millet at different 
periods, and at these offerings Indra, Brahman, and Visuki are to receive 
libations. Another similar offering is the Asasyabali, to be performed by the 
householder alone, of barley up to the rice harvest, and of rice up to the barley 
harvest.® 

§ 3. Birth Geremoniea and others 

As is natural the domestic ritual devotes much space to the minute descrip¬ 
tion of large number of rites, mainly magical in essence, which accompany 
the child from even before birth to its death* In the third or fourth month 
or even later after pregnancy takes place the rite for quickening a male child, 
Pumsavana,® the essence of which consists in the placing In the nostril of the 
wife by her husband of a Nyagrodha shoot, which he purchases in due form and 
which is pounded, either by a young girl, or a student or a wife who is keeping 
a vow, or a Brahmabandhu, a term which is perhaps best taken as a Brahman 

1 AGS- i. 12 ; Oldenberg, SBE. xxix. 178. » GGS.u.S ; 5GS.i.20 ; HGSJi*2 ; MGS. 
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by birth only, not by learning, A further rite is that to prevent an abortion, 
or more generally to secure the safety of the embryo, which is accomplished by 
offering a cooked mess, and rubbing butter on the limbs of the wife.^ The cere¬ 
mony of the parting of the hair ^ is performed once only for the first pregnancy, 
and is not repeated : it is celebrated in the fourth month or later. The wife 
sits west of the fire, her husband puts round her neck an Udumbara branch 
with an even number of unripe fruits, he parts her hair from the front back¬ 
wards with Darbha grass,^ Viratara (‘ very male *) wood, a full spindle, and a 
porcupine’s quill; he also makes her look at the mess of rice, sesame, and ghee, 
and asks her to see in it offspring. Some authorities allow two lute players to 
sing the king, or him that is higher than the king, that is Soma. One special 
Gatha is prescribed which should end with the name of the stream on which 
the people dwell, and one or two such verses have been preserved to us. Other 
authorities provide for Brahman women sitting beside her, and uttering 
phrases indicating that she is to be the mother of living children. Old Brah¬ 
man women are said also to be the authorities for the acts to be done in these 
cases. The wife should keep silence after the rite until the stars appear, when 
she should touch a calf, say the Vyahrtis, Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svar, and then 
speak. There are also ceremonies for the actual birth : the place is anointed 
against the Raksases : a Brahman loosens all the knots in the house, as in 
Germany all doors and locks are opened; water and the Turyanti plant are 
placed before the mother.^ If the child dies in birth, special rites are ordered. 
When the child is born alive, a fire ® is lit in the house to warm utensils and 
be used for the smoking of the child,® which is performed by throwing into 
the fire grains of corn and hemp, with formulae to drive away demons of 
various kinds. For ten days the offering of sesame and rice grains is prescribed. 
On the twelfth day the special fire disappears, the old household fire comes out 
into use, the purification of the wife and child having been performed. 

Immediately on birth are performed the ceremonies for securing long life, 
the Ayusya, and the production of intellect, Medhajanana : in the case of 
girls these ceremonies may be performed, but then without the accompanying 
formulae. The father breathes thrice upon the new-born child, and gives it to 
eat a mixture of butter, honey, and sour milk, to which others add rice and 
barley, and even whitish black and red hairs of a black bull. The child is fed 
with a golden instrument. In some authorities five Brahmans are expected 
to invoke its possession of the breaths of life, or the father makes up for this 
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by going about the child in the several quarters. The child is asked to 
become a stone and an axe, and in some cases these instruments are actually 
present at the rite. At this point the smoking of the child may take place. 
Intellect is given by repeating a prayer in the ear of the babe, asking Savitr or 
Mitra and Varuna to give it intelligence : with the fourth gold-covered finger 
butter and honey are given to the infant to eat. Thereafter the navel string 
is cut, and the child is washed and given the breast. After that a water jug 
is placed on the head of the mother, and she is commended to the protection 
of the water. ^ 

The child has two names,^ one secret for the knowledge of father and 
mother alone, and apparently given immediately on birth at the life-giving 
oeremony. This name from its close connexion with the life of the child is not 
allowed to be known in order to prevent injury through the use of the name 
by enemies. The second normal name is given on the tenth day in agioement 
with the Brahmans, or on the twelfth or even a year later. It should be of 
an even number of syllables, different merits being connected with the diverse 
numbers, begin with a soft letter, contain a semi-vowel, and end in ^ or a long 
vowel; for a Brahman it should be a compound ^ in garman^ ^ protection % 
for a Ksatriya in varman^ ‘ armour % and for a Vai^ya in gupta^ ‘ protected 
A girl’s name should have an uneven number of syllables. The giving of the 
name is accompanied by offerings to Prajapati, the day of birth, the Naksatra 
of that day, and the god of the Naksatra. Another name is the Naksatra name 
derived from a lunar mansion such as Rauhina: the notices i^egarding it are 
confused with that of the name by which the boy is to designate himself when 
he becomes a student and announces his name in greeting others, and one or 
both of these names seem to be made out to be the secret name* A Soma 
sacrificer may have yet another name in due course. Birthday offerings to 
Agni, Indra, heaven and earth, the All-gods, the day and constellation of 
birth, and the deities of both, are prescribed every year. 

On the tenth or twelfth day after birth the father and mother and the 
child are washed, the house purified, and offerings made to the day of birth and 
three constellations, to Agni and Soma. The special fire is now extinguished, 
and the old household fire resumes its functions. The child is now named and 
enters thus into the full life of every day, just as in the Salic law, at the end of 
nine days,^ it received its name and became a subject of wergeld. 

^ GGS. ii, 7 ; AGS. i. 15 ; QGS. i. 24 ; PGS. Xndogetmanen^ pp. S02 If. 

i. 16 ; ApGS. xv ; MGS. i, 17 ; H6S. * The variation in India tcom 0, which is 

ii. B ; BGS. ii, 1; BhGS. i. 24~6. a common number in these cases. Is 

® GGS. ii. 7.15 £f.; AGS. i. 15, 4 flf.; QGS, probably due as regards 10 (QGS, i. 25. 

i. 25 ; PGS. i. 17 ; ApGS. xv. 8 ; MGS. 1; GDS. xiv. 16 ; YDS. iv. 21) to inclu- 

i. 18 ; HGS. ii. 4; Weber, Naxatra, ii. sive reckoning and the fondness for a 

317 ff.; BGS, ii. 1; BhGS. i. 26; JGS. unit like 10, and in the case of 12 to the 

fcequent use of that number < =« that of 
® This is the normal Indo-Buiopean. mode of the months) in the ritual as a period of 

name formation ; .cf. Feist, ICtdtur der time. 
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On the third day of the third month the moon is revered by the father, and 
the mother is newly washed, the child being first handed by the mother to the 
father and then given back to her by him* In the fourth month the first going 
out takes place, when the child is made to look at the sun. In the sixth month 
the first solid food is given: its kind is dependent on what qualities are 
desired, quickness is due to fish eating, holy brilliance to the partridge, glory 
to rice and butter, oratory to Bharadvaji flesh, and so on.^ By one Sutra an 
offering to speech and strength is prescribed. 

The ceremony of the tonsure ^ is usually performed in the third year, or 
the fifth and seventh for a Ksatriya and a Vai 9 ya respectively : the essence of 
the ceremony is the formal wetting of the child’s hair, the putting of bunches of 
Darbha on it, the cutting of the right and then the back and then the left side 
with a razor, which is not to injure the child, and which is addressed as an axe. 
The hair with the Darbha is thrown away in the cow-stall, near water, or in 
a pool of water or elsewhere. For three days after, the barber, it seems, must 
not use the razor : as often, in the case of girls the formulae used for boys 
are omitted. The hair is then arranged in the peculiar mode of the family, or 
in a number of tufts according to the number of seers hailed as belonging to 
the family tree in the Pravara ceremony- The barber receives as his fee rice 
and butter, or another gift: the family teacher a cow. In the sixteenth year, 
or the 22nd and 24th for the Ksatriya and Vai^ya, follows the shaving of the 
beard based on the same model, but the cutting is extended to hair, beard, 
hair of the body, and nails. The fee to the priest is a pair of cattle, to the barber 
a goat. The shorn youth should for a year, or at least three days, observe 
chastity, and not cut his hair again.® The piercing of the ears in the third or 
fourth year is a rite which is only recorded in one late text. 

§ 4. Studentship 

A Brahman child in the eighth year from conception or birth, a Ksatriya 
in the eleventh, a Vai 9 ya in the twelfth, should be received as a student by a 
teacher: ® the period can be increased to 16, 22, and 24 years respectively, but 
after that a youth has lost the right to say the Savitri verse, and should not be 
associated with, taken as a pupil, permitted to sacrifice, or accepted as a son- 
in-law : if the Savitri is lost for three generations, the right of the sacraments 
is lost, and can only be regained by the performance of the ^rauta rite called 
the Vratya Stomas. The ceremony of the reception is performed with much 
form before a fire newly lighted by friction or taken from the household fire : 
north of it are laid the necessary utensils, a stone, a fresh garment, a skin, 

AGS. i. 16 ; CIGS. i. 27 ; PGS- i. 19. 2 ; ® GGS. iii. 1, 2 ; AGS. i. 18 ; QGS, i. 28.19. 

MGS. i. 20 ; BGS. ii. 3 ; BhGS. i. 27. * Speijer, Jatakarman^ p. 21. 

GGS. ii. 9 ; AGS. i. 17 ; QGS. i. 28 ; « GGS. ii. 10 ; AGS. i. 19 ; ^GS. ii. 1 ; 

PGS. ii. 1 ; ApGS. xvi; BGS. ii. 4 ; PGS. ii. 2; BGS. ii. 5; BhGS. i. 

BhGS. i. 28 ; HGS. ii. 6 ; MGS. i. 21. 1~10 ; ApGS. xi ; HGS. i. 1 ; JGS. i* 

The AV. (vi, 21, 136,137) has spells to 12, 13 ; MGS.i. 21 ff.; Glaser, ZBMG. 
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a girdle, a staff, and twenty-one pieces of wood. The Sutras give innumerable 
details of the garments, the skin, and the staff: the materials and colour 
differ for each caste: thus the skin is of a black antelope for a Brahman, 
of a Ruru deer for a Ksatriya, of a goat or of a sheep for a Vai^ya, their girdles 
of Mufija, of a bowstring, or wool, and so on, but the differences are endless ; 
the garment should be woven on that day. The teacher makes the pupil 
stand on the stone to secure firmness, he puts on his new garment and girdle 
and the sacred cord, and then the skin; the boy is fed and a water libation 
offered.^ Then comes the formal taking of the student as a pupil by the 
teacher, effected by a dialogue of request and acceptance under the auspices of 
Savitr, and with reference to the seer ancestry of teacher and pupil. They 
both wash. Then follow rites to bring the two into close contact: the 
teacher takes the pupil by the shoulders and grasps his right hand with 
suitable formulae, and says to him, ‘ On the instigation of Savitr, be the pupil 
of Brhaspati : taste water, lay wood on the fire, do thy work, sleep not by 
day Then the teacher touches the pupil’s heart with a magic formula to 
unite their hearts, touches his navel, then whispers formulae in his ear 
and prays for wisdom for the child : finally he commends him to the care of 
gods and demons, or gods only. 

The teacher may then or later teach the pupil the Savitri: the two sit 
opposite to each other, the pupil takes the teacher’s right foot or both feet 
in his right hand, and begs to be taught the verse: the teacher repeats it by 
quarter, by half verses, and then as a whole. Different verses are prescribed 
for the different classes. The pupil then puts kindling wood on the fire for the 
first time, and the staff is now usually given, after which the teacher receives 
a gift which may be whatever the pupil can afford, and the pupil pays 
reverence to the sun. For three days the fire continues to burn, the pupil 
must eat no salt or spiced food. At the end of three days the Brahmans are 
fed, and bestow benedictions. 

The first duty of the pupil is to secure wood from the forest, without 
destroying living trees, for the fire which he tends morning and night: some 
authorities require also that he should with prayers revere the morning and 
evening twilights in the woods, wearing the sacred cord and performing the 
usual ablutions. The making of sectarian marks on the foody with ashes from 
the fire is not recognized in any save an interpolated text.® In the second 
place, he must beg food for his teacher and himself, in the first instance from 
his mother or other friends; twice a day this is done, and two meals, one after 
the first expedition and one after sunset, are prescribed. Thirdly, he must 
sleep on the groimd, and he is also enjoined to eat no spiced or salt food, 
to avoid resorting to women, not to sit on a high seat. Sue. He is, fourthly, to 
be obedient to his teacher, to rise when he is spoken to, and answer at once. 

The mode of study was simple : the two sat down north of the fire, the 

‘ For the initiation as a rebirth, of. Hauer, Indien, pp. 79 ff. 

Die AnfSnge der Yogapraasis itn alien • ii. 10. 1. 
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teacher as usual facing east, the pupil west, and the teacher at the request of the 
pupil recited the verse he was to learn, giving the seer, deity, and metre of each: 
in the case of the Rigveda the pupil might learn all the hymns of each seer, 
or of each of the eighty-five Anuvakas, or so much as the teacher vidshed to 
teach him, or the first and last hymns of each seer or Anuvaka, or a verse at 
the beginning of each hymn. Doubtless there were differences in the extent of 
the teaching, according to the desire of the pupil and his caste : explanations 
of the texts and of the rites which they were to accompany must clearly have 
been given. At the end of each lesson K!u 9 a grass balls were taken by the 
teacher, a pit of cow dung made at their roots, and water poured on. A 
mistake on the part of the pupil required for atonement a twenty-four hours’ 
fast at least. 

During his period of studentship the pupil may have several vows ^ to 
perform, each of which requires an initiation ceremony, and at the end the 
removal of the initiation. They are the ^ukriya vow, which precedes the study 
of the Rigveda, the ^akvara before that of the MahanamnI verses, the 
Vratika before the Mahavrata, and the Aupanisada before the Upanisads. The 
first may last from three days to a year, the last three each a year. The last 
three cannot be undertaken until the Rigveda has been completely studied : 
they contain the secret texts. For them a preparation is necessary of three 
days or a night only: the teacher envelopes the head of the pupil in a garment,^ 
and bids him, while ceasing to observe the rule of laying wood on the fire, 
begging, &c., to spend the time in a wood, or temple,^ or place where the Agni- 
hotra is offered : the teacher himself abstains from flesh and sexual inter¬ 
course, and then at the end of the period of probation instructs him in the forest 
in the secret texts, the pupil wearing a turban : in the case of the Mahanamni 
verses the instruction is as usual; in the other cases the pupil listens only. 
He gives the teacher as fees a turban, a vessel, and a cow. Other vows are 
prescribed for learners of the Jyestha Saman, who must not eat bird flesh, 
and must avoid contact with Qudra women. The ^akvari vow must have been 
popular, as a mother is represented as wishing for her infant that he may 
perform it. The three verses of the Stotra which make up the Saman are 
revealed at the end of the three portions of the vow. The pupil must fast, and 
shut his eyes to receive them, a clear reference to their dazzling power. 

The beginning of each term of study is marked by a festival under the 
Naksatra Hasta or Qravana, but there are traces of different openings of the 
year; roughly the rainy season may be said to have been the popular time, 
when other forms of activity were hampered. The ceremony was performed 

GGS. iii. 1, 2 ; QGS. ii. 11, 12 ; JGS. i. CGS. iv. 5 ; BhGS. iii, 8-11 ; MGS. i. 

16-18; MGS.i.2afe.; BhGS. iii. 4, 5 ; 4. 1-5; PGS. ii. 10; HGS. ii. 18; 

BGS. iii. 2 ; Oldenberg, Xnd, Stud. xv. Biihler, Ind. Ant. xxiii. 238 whose 

139, 140. Cf. VSrGS. vi. conclusions as to the antiqxiity of Vedic 

Cf. the covering of the head of the practices are not to be accepted (above, 

Gravastut priest in the Soma sacrifice. Part I, Chap. 1). 

The Upakarana ; GGS. iii. 3 ; AGS. iv. 5 ; 
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by means of offerings of grains with ghee and milk, and with the repetition of 
either the whole of the Rigveda or the first verses of sections and many 
offerings : the deities vary from each Veda, and it is only of interest to note 
that they include abstractions such as Medha, ‘intelligence^, Dharapa, ‘fixing 
in memory’, ^raddha, Anumati, ‘favour’, and Sadasaspati and other deities : 
the divisions of the texts were sometimes ascribed to deities, and the seers are 
duly honoured. The ceremony was followed by three days’ break of study, and 
similarly a break occurred at the end: breaks are also prescribed after the 
Astakas, when offerings were made to the Fathers, and on many other days, 
full- or new-moon days, while deaths and other things such as ^raddhas, the 
sight of unholy persons, dogs, asses, or jackals, the noise of a Saman, the 
cries in distress of men and so forth, prevent learning; the aim of the Sutras 
seems to have been to interrupt study as often as possible. Thunder, lightning, 
rain, earthquakes, meteors, and other prodigies more reasonably interrupt 
study.^ 

The term comes to an end in Magha or Taisa, after from 5| to or 
occasionally even only four months’ duration : it is marked by the Utsarga,^ 
‘ dismissal ’ festival, where offerings are made to gods, seers, and a bath 
is taken by teacher and pupils, of whom the number to be taken by any one 
teacher is in no wise limited. After this an old rite of offering to the Fathers 
is described by Hiraxiyake§in in full detail. Even, however, after this Utsarga, 
which normally brought work to an end for the year, some might resume their 
studies and continue working throughout the year. The total length of the 
study might extend to forty-eight years, or twelve for each Veda, or such 
time as was necessary to learn each: clearly the matter was not in the 
slightest degree fixed. The end of the period of learning is marked by the 
final bath,® which is best taken when the student has completed his instruction 
and performed all his vows, but may be taken if either is complete. With the 
bath, the exact time for which is variously stated, are combined shaving, hair 
cutting, nail paring, and teeth washing- The hair is thrown away in a cow 
stall, beside an Udumbara or Darbha grass. The whole of the pupil’s outfit 
is cast into the water, and the SnUtaka, ‘ one who has bathed puts on a new 
suit, shoes, sunshade, staff, garland, powder, salve for hands and lips, eye-salve 
and turban, and the teacher does likewise ; or the teacher alone can adopt 
this gay clothing. The student has also ear-rings and a mirror. All day he 
must keep from the sunlight and remain silent till the stars appear: then 
he goes east or north, pays reverence to the quarters, and to the stars and the 
moon, converses with his friends and goes to where he expects to receive the 
Argha gift, which is appropriate for a Snataka immediately after the bath. 
For the first days after his completion of his study, he should eat no flesh, not 

^ CGS. iv. 7 gives many eases ; AGS. iv. 4. PGS. ii. 12 ; MGS. i. 4. 7-0 ; HGS. ii. 

17 m ; GGS. in. 3. 24 ff.; PCS. ii. 11. 18. 8 ; BGS. ii. 6 ; JGS. i. 10. 

7 ff.; MGS. i. 4. 6. * GGS. iii. 5. 21 ft.; PGS. ii. S. 31. 

* GGS. iii. 3. 14 ; ^IGS. iv. e; AGS. iii. 5 ; 
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drink from a clay vessel, neither speak to nor see women, ^udras, corpses, 
cows, dogs, &c.^ By gleaning ears of corn, by gifts given without asking, or 
begged from the pious, or by assisting in sacrifices he may live, but the last 
mode of livelihood is the worst.^ He is also forbidden to look in a weU, and 
many other taboos are imposed on him ; on the other hand he is also not to 
speak of what he has not seen or heard as if he had, to avoid whatever hinders 
study, and to guard himself like a vessel of oil.^ Curious is the rule that 
he is to avoid mentioning undesirable things, which are more or less taboo to 
him, by their own names; a pregnant woman he is to call without children ’; 
a Nakula, ‘ ichneumon % Sakula ; a Kapala, ‘ skull % Bhagala; and so on.^ 


§ 5. Marriage 

The duty of the Vedic Indian to marry is assumed by all the texts, and the 
domestic ritual gives precise rules for the performance of the legitimate and 
honourable form of marriage,® ignoring as a rule the irregular forms based upon 
capture, violence, or mere mutual love without parental approval, which are 
recognized by the law books in various forms, Gandharva, Asura, Paigaca, and 
Raksasa, as well as the romantic form of nominal self-choice by the bride of 
a suitor, the Svayamvara which bears traces of a test of skill of suitors by the 
king or other parent of high rank similar to that of Kleisthenes. The youth 
should obtain permission from his parents or his teacher to marry : only one 
Sutra ® prescribes the numbers of brides, three for the Brahman, two for the 
Ksatriya, and one for the Vai 9 ya, and in one view a Qudra for each: this 
refers clearly to a rule by which each caste could have a wife of its own and one 
of each inferior caste. The later texts prescribe that the maiden must be of 
the same caste and land, but not of the same Gotra as the father or a swpinda 
on the mother’s side, rules which are difficult to define with precision.^ 
Maidens with names of stars, rivers, or trees are to be avoided, as are those 
with names with r or Z as the penultimate consonant. The physical marks are 
most important, but, as it is dif&cult to be sure of them, the maiden may be 
given eight or nine lumps of earth chosen from different places, and, as she 
choses, her disposition can be gauged.® The bridegroom should be of good 
family and character, have good bodily signs, be healthy and learned. As con¬ 
siderations in marriage family ranks above intelligence, beauty, and wealth.® 
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The first formal step in the procedure, which doubtless was often carried 
out only after the marriage had been duly arranged beforehand by the parents 
with the advice of the Brahmans, was for the bridegroom to send wooers, 
usually his own father and the Acarya of the house, to the father of the other 
family : the new-comers announced themselves, and set out the Gotra names 
—doubtless to show that the relationship was not a forbidden one—and if the 
other side agreed, all touched a pot filled with grains, fruits, flowers, &c., 
pronounced a formulae expressing agreement and assurance, and then the 
teacher of the bride’s family placed the pot on her head. When the girl is to be 
taken to her new home, she is first formally washed by women of the same 
caste, and she names her husband in a verse addressed to Kama, ‘ love She 
puts on a red or uncoloured garment and sits behind the fire, and holds on to 
the priest as he offers to Indra and Indrani : the bridegroom offers similarly to 
Vai^ravana ^ and I§ana. Thereafter four or eight women dance in the house of 
the bride, and receive food, and the Brahmans are also fed* The appropriate 
time for the wedding ceremony is the northern course of the sun and the increas¬ 
ing half of the month, but some authorities allow any time almost to be used : 
the two months of the cool season and the last hot month are by some excluded. 
The bridegroom is led to the house of the bride by gay young women, not 
widows, to whom he must behave with complaisance. On his arrival, he 
should, according to some authorities, be received with the Argha offering of a 
cow, but by others this is postponed until the actual consummation of the 
marriage : a second cow is also later slain in the bridegroom’s own house in 
honour of his father, teacher, and others* The bridegroom, with the permission 
of the maidens, gives the bride a new garment, anoints her, puts in her right 
hand a porcupine quill, perhaps for the ceremony of hair-parting, which takes 
place after pregnancy, and in the left a mirror. Her relatives then put on her 
a reddish black cord of wool or hemp with three amulets, and place Madhuka 
flowers on the bridegroom. 

Other preparations have been made for the wedding- A fire is lit outside 
the house, water is procured by Brahmans, roast grains and a stone are in 
readiness. The maiden is formally handed over by the father to the bride¬ 
groom, but the place of this rite, the Kanyapradana, differs in the various 
authorities. The bride and bridegroom sit down on a mat behind the fire, and 
then butter oblations are offered, and also an oblation by the father or brother 
of the bride on the head of the bride, with a sword point or a ladle, in order to 
secure her pre-eminence in the house of her stepfather* Then comes the 
pouring into the joined hands of the bride of grains by her brother or mother ; 
she is made to stand on a stone, when she receives the grains, and her husband 
invokes her to be firm as the stone: she offers the grains and her husband 
leads her round the fire, keeping her right side turned to it: this is all done 
thrice, the offerings being to Varuna, Aryaman, and Pusan respectively. 

1 I. e, Kubera (AV. viii. 10. 28 ; ^B. xiii*4. 3. 10 ; SB. v. 6; TA. i, 81. 0 ; Kau^?. 
3CXV. 34, &c-)* 
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Then the bride takes seven steps in the north-east direction, the quarter of 
victory, the bridegroom takes her by the shordders, and touches heart and 
navel as at the ceremony of the initiation of a student, and water is sprinkled 
on her. Then the bridegroom, in the version of Gobhila, takes the hand of the 
bride as she sits facing east and he stands facing west: this rite is placed 
differently by other authorities : the manner of seizing the hand depends on 
what is wished : if he desires sons only the thumb, if daughters the fingers, if 
both the whole hand. Then gifts are made : the Acarya receives a cow from 
a Brahman, a village from a royal personage, a horse from a Vai 9 ya. If he 
has a daughter, he receives a hundred cows and a car, unless, as is much more 
probable, the provision really refers to the old practice of purchasing a wife.^ 
The bridal garment is also given to the knower of the Surya hymn, which is 
used for the rites, and is apparently hung up on a post.^ The bride is now 
taken to her new home by a car, horse, or elephant, and formulae are pro¬ 
vided for all eventualities, when she cries,® when there is a breakdown en 
route^ and so on. If they cross a stream, she is not to look at the crew. Fire 
is carried with them so that, if the car breaks, it can be mended, and then be 
sprinkled with butter left over from the offering made. This fire serves also 
to be the fire used by the householder at the sacrifices which his marriage 
imposes upon him. Some authorities prescribe the spending of the first night 
of marriage in the house of an old Brahman woman, whose husband and 
children are still alive, in which case the bride sits in silence on a red skin, hair 
upwards, until the stars appear : when this happens her husband offers six 
butter libations, pours the remains over her head, and shows her the stars 
Arundhati and the pole star ^ as symbols of constancy. When they arrive at 
the home of the husband, he unyokes iBirst the right, then the left animal, and 
Brahman women, with living husbands and children, help her down. She 
must enter the house without touching the threshold, and sit down on a skin, 
hair up, but she may be lifted over it and so put down by a strong man. On 
her lap a male child is placed, fruits are put in her hands, and Brahmans wish 
her prosperity. Then, if not before, the ceremony of looking at Arimdhati 
and the pole star may take place. 

The marriage is not consummated for three nights after it: for that time 
the newly married couple must lie on the ground, avoid spiced or salted food, 
and, if they refrain from consummation for a year, the birth of a seer son is 
predicted for them. Between them in this period at night a staff is placed 
which is clad in a garment: it is clear that it is a symbol of the Gandharva 

Hillebrandt (RituaUitteratur^ p. 67) pre- Cf. Macdonell and Keith, cp, cit, i. 405, 
fers to take the words as referring to 406. For the use of a strew of Ulapa 
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Vi9vavasUj who is addressed when on the fourth night it is cast away. The 
exact force of the practice is uncertain: the desire by refraining from con¬ 
summation to deceive evil demons and cause them to depart is a possible 
motive, Vigvavasu as a Gandharva ^ seems to claim his rights of connexion 
with women even after the marriage, and must at first be appeased and then 
formally be banished.^ But the obvious connexion of the rite with other 
similar rites over the world down to the ius trium noctium is a warning against 
any feeling of security in the interpretation of the customs, which are of 
immemorial antiquity and based on feelings which are perhaps to us no 
longer psychologically even possible. The Vedic marriage does not contain 
any hint that by a previous rite of any sort the danger of interference with 
virginity * was removed, and, therefore, the first three nights may have seemed 
a time of too great danger to allow of immediate consummation of the 
marriage. In that case there may have arisen the idea that the Gandharva 
Vi^vavasu possessed these three nights, and the idea may be due to the rite, 
not a cause of it. 

The removal of the period of continence is marked by an offering in the fire 
to Agni, Vayu, Surya, Aryaman, Pusan, Varuria, and Prajapati, with Svistakit 
as the eighth. To this list others add Candra and Gandharva,^ The root of 
the Adhyanda plant is pounded, and some of it placed in the nostrils of the 
wife at the time of the menses, as a rite to secure conception.*^ Before and 
after the first period of intercourse, formulae must be recited at great length : 
they are clearly love spells to secure affection and offspring. On the fourth 
day of the marriage finds place a ceremony mentioned by one Stitra alone: 
the husband and wife have their hair and nails cut and then go out of the 
village to pay honour to an Udumbara tree, and to pray for good fortune on 
their marriage. Fish also are caught in a fresh cloth and offered as a Bali to 
the water birds.^ 

The rite, which is of course paralleled in innumerable details by the prac¬ 
tices of Greeks, Romans, Germans, and many other peoples Aryan and lion- 
Aryan, is on the whole but loosely connected with religion. The Vedic ritual 
prescribes many verses and offerings, but the great wedding hymn/ which 

^ This position of the Gandharva is clearly Archiv /. B^ligimmoimemchaJU vii. 

a relic of more primitive thought than 88 ; Greece and Babylon^ pp* 277-81 ; 

that which makes, as a result of the Hartland, Anthropological Msmyn pre- 

belief in transmigration, the Gandharva sented to B. Tylor^ pp, lOe ff.; 

the being which at conception enters J. J, Meyer, Dm Weib im uUindinchen 

the womb, and it is to this popular EpoSy pp. 285 f.; Fehrle, KuUimhe 

and ancient belief that we must look Keuschhcity p. 40, €f. BhGS. i. 20 ; 

in the main for the choice of this name Keith, JRAS. 1014, p, 1088. 

rather than (as does Windisch, Buddhd^s ^ CGS. i. 18. 2 ff.; PGS. lii. 1. 

Gehurt, pp. 18 ft.) to transmigration ® Winternitz, op. city p. XOl. 
into a Gandharva. « BGS. i. 13 ; 5fiachanae, VO J. xvtii. 200 ft ,; 

® Oldenberg, Bel. des Feda®, pp. 88, n. 2 ; xx. 201, 

249, n. 2. ’ RV. x. 85; 109. 2 (AV. v. 17. 2). 

® Crhwley, The Mystic Bose ; Farnell, 
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makes the wedding of Surya, the snn maiden, and Soma, the mysterious god 
known by the Brahmans, doubtless the moon, the prototype of the human 
wedding, is clearly a late production, and the outcome of much priestly 
elaboration* Agni alone is the real object of much feeling, and it is as the 
living fire on the hearth that he is really worshipped.^ 

As in the case of the wedding ceremony, it is easy to find parallels for many 
of the rites of the Vedic domestic life, nor is it in the slightest degree doubtful 
that the formulae, which are used in the Vedic texts, were in the main 
invented or transferred, very often very badly, from other rites for use with 
practices which came into being and developed without any assistance from 
priestly influence. In many cases, of course, the formulae are merely redac¬ 
tions of the actual words which often must have accompanied these rites in 
the first instance : in others, as in the wedding service, much new matter was 
introduced. But in these cases the essential point of interest is rather the 
alteration by the Brahmans than the primitive rites, which are common to 
civilized Indians and much more savage tribes, and some of which persist 
among the highest civilizations of the earth. The case of the initiation of the 
boys of the people is the most striking instance of the peculiar character 
given to a rite by the influence of the priests. It is clear that, already by 
the period of Indo-Iranian imity, the ceremony has assumed a good deal of its 
present shape, and that a spirit of civilization had been introduced into 
barbaric rites. The conception of Vedic India saw in the initiation a species of 
second birth : by it the boy became fully a twice-born person, and failure to 
undergo initiation as we have seen might lead to inconvenient results for the 
person so failing. Certain taboos applied to the youth, but most of them had 
been reduced to reasonable limits, and could be supported by primitive ideas 
of what foods were suitable, as for example in the case of the interdiction of 
the use of flesh and honey for a growing boy who was in his studentship. 
Moreover, the relation of pupil and teacher has clearly been in some degree 
remodelled on the analogy of human marriage, in order to make it an expres 
sion of spiritual union. 

In other lands and among other peoples strange puberty or initiation 
rites have been recorded, many of them accompanied by violent physical 
tortures and applied both to boys and to girls, of which Sparta in historical 
times stiU preserved relics, and which are still practised widely among modern 
savages. The idea of a second birth has often been connected in the minds 
of the performers of these rites with the practices which they follow and 
carried to the logical extreme of requiring the newly born people to start life 
at the infant stage, ^ to pretend that they have forgotten how to speak, or 
to feed themselves. Severe scourgings, the knocking out of teeth, circum- 

Babylonian religion—^which hardly has For the Cretan marriage of sun and 

a hearth deity—has almost no re- moon, see Cook, Zetts^ i. 2 

ligion in its marriage ceremony ; Cf. the Vedic Diksa, above. Chap. 19, § 1. 
Farnell, Greece and Babylon^ p. 134. 
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cision, the pouring over the initiated of kindred blood and other agreeable 
absurdities are recorded of such tribes, and it is natural of course to see in the 
Vedic rite a deliberate and reasoning reduction of these practices to sensible 
limits. There must be a certain amount of truth in this, but it is essential to 
note that we have no evidence to what extent the more violent of these 
customs ever prevailed among the ancestors of the Indo-Europeans.^ The 
customs in question agree in the main only in their infinite variety, and it 
would be impossible to establish any form for initiation. In some cases doubt¬ 
less the practices often were changed and assumed new forms: the drastic 
treatment of the Spartan boys may have been seriously intensified with a 
definite view to discipline character, though the origin may have been merely 
the driving away of evil influences at a critical time of youth, the appearance 
of puberty: in the case of girls, the Vedic Indians, in accordance with their 
usual practice as regards women, ignored entirely their claim to be initiated, 
and therefore prescribed no form of ritual at aU for them. 

The motive ® for the doctrine of initiation is not alluded to in the Indian 
rite: beyond the obvious possibility of it being a mere expulsion of dangerous 
influences, and an effort by the fiction of a new birth to deceive the demons, 
there is no suggestion of much cogency. In the view of Sir J. Frazer the 
whole of these rites and the origin of totemism may be due to the wish to 
deposit permanently at a dangerous time of life the external soul in some safe 
object, but the suggestion lacks both external proof and internal cogency.* 

Of the other domestic rites, that of the parting of the hair raises many pro¬ 
blems. Various motives * may be assigned: the alteration of the mode of 
wearing the hair at marriage is known among other peoples than the Vedic 
Indians.® It is possible that it must be reckoned as a piece of deception magic, 
to deceive demons at a time when a woman is certainly exposed to much 
danger: possibly the idea may be to render more easy the entry of the child 
desired into the woman, if we ascribe to the period * the doctrine that a cMld 
enters ab extra. 


* Rome had reduced them to very slight 

traces ; cf. Warde Fowler, Religious 
Eosperience of the Roman People^ p. 42, 

* Oldenberg, ReL des Veda^^ pp. 460 

* Keith, JRAS. 1916, pp. 548, 540; 

Reinach’s view is of course totemism 
pure and simple. 

* Oldenberg, op. d«,,p. 468, n. 3 ; Hopkins, 

Origin of Religion^ p. 110. 


* Kau9. Ixxix. 14. 

« It is clearly the later, Buddhiatie and 
general Indian, view (Windiach, Bud^ 
dha^s Geburt, pp. 01!.). It is the 
Arunta belief, and that of palaeolithic 
Europe if we lielieve Reinaeh (Culks^ 
Myihes et Beligiom, iv. 661 If.), but 
cf. Cook, ZeuSf i. 700. 



CHAPTER 22 

MAGIC IN THE RITUAL 


§ 1. The Relations of Magic to Religion 

The theory that all religion is later than magic has already been discussed, 
and its fundamental weakness pointed out,^ and it is therefore possible to con¬ 
sider the question of the relation of these two factors apart from any pre¬ 
conceived doctrine of the priority of magic. The position in the literature of 
Vedic India is a simple one: with very few exceptions the Rigveda is a book 
in which magic is not dealt with : a few late hymns are indeed found there, 
but these stand out as exceptions in a religious milieu. The Atharvaveda is a 
book of magic, mingled with some theosophy : that it is priestly magic, and 
not popular magic uninfluenced by the priests is clear : the priests have con¬ 
stantly altered, and changed much of what they dealt with, but the book itself 
is conclusive proof that the priests of that time were keenly concerned with 
magic rites. The position is further made clear by the Brahmanas, which 
show beyond possibility of doubt that the whole of the sacrifice was penetrated 
by conceptions of magic. Scarcely any rite but can be so adapted as to pro¬ 
duce magic ends : the rites are often varied in detail for this very purpose, the 
mode in which the post is covered with the cord will determine the amount 
of rain which will fall, the priest can bring to nothing the kingdom if he varies 
by manipulations the offering; he is constantly told how to alter the words, 
when he dislikes the sacrificer, or when he seeks to obtain for him such special 
blessings as a male child. 

The Atharvaveda and the Brahmapas prove, therefore, that the India of 
their period was one in which magic and religion were inextricably blended: 
the same conclusion is suggested by the Rigveda itself; the man who is pure 
complains that he is called a magician and a companion of evil spirits,® anrl 
doubtless many among the priests who composed the songs of the Rigveda 
were not devoted to magic or specially interested in it. The exaltation which 
saw in the poetry of the Rigveda the highest form of honour which the gods 
could receive, would scarcely trouble itself about the lower field of magic. 
But we caimot believe * that there was ever a time when the Vedic sacrifice 
was not filled with magic elements,* and all that we can say with certainty is 

Cf. also Jevons, Idea of God (1910). the elements lie side by side in no 

RV. vii. 104.16. strongly felt differentiation. 

Magic and sacrifice represent two different So the Babylonian and in less degree the 
aspects of man’s efforts to accomplish Greek ; Famell, Greece and Babylon, 

his desires. They are essentially pp. 158, 176-9, 291-301; Possey' 

distinct and are felt to be so in the La ma^e assyrienne; R. C. Thompson” 

higher faiths. But in primitive religions Semtlic (1908). For Vedic magic’ 
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that the desire to see magic in everything was one which was growing in the 
period of the Brahmanas, which degrade the sacrifice from the position 
of an appeal to the bounty of heaven to the position of the greatest power on 
earth, which controls the gods and produces whatever is desired by the priests. 
Magic thus won a powerful support from theosophy, and we cannot in the 
Vedic literature say that magic was regarded as a wicked thing, except when 
it was practised by others against a man. If he could, he would himself use 
magic to confound his enemies.^ The code of Manu ^ in effect well sums^up 
the point of view of its own, and also of the earlier Vedic period, in the doctrine 
that, while witchcraft is a bad thing, the Brahman who is wronged need not 
seek redress tamely by civil process through the intervention of the royal 
authority, but should assert his own power by ids magic arts. The position is 
natural enough ; all religions have to contend with magic, and, while the 
higher religions cast much aside, they cannot be successful in removing all. 
The Vedic religion had, however, developed no such moral or religious basis as 
would render it possible to demand the disappearance of magic rites, and thus 
magic flourished under its aegis in almost a disconcerting degree. Nothing 
shows how much the idea of the magic power of the sacrifice and its importance 
superseded moral considerations in the minds of the priests than the offerings 
prescribed by one text ^ to enable a man to break faith at pleasure without 
punishment by Varuria. 


§ 2. The Nature of Vedic Magic 

In the sphere of Vedic magic we have to do both with personal and with 
impersonal substances. The conception of all sorts of demons as threatening 
man is one which is supplemented by the more impersonal view of substances 
or potencies, which dwell in things, and which are often, therefore, of value 
in magic rites. It is possible that the earlier view is that which conceives these 
potencies either animatistically as actually alive, or animistically as spirits, 
but in the Vedic literature the two views, personal and impersonal, are both 
clearly found, and, like everything in the Veda, they are never clearly kept 
apart. Such powers ^ are the power of error in the sacrifice which clings to the 
sacrificial post, and therefore may pass to the sacrificers,®^ if care is not taken to 
render it harmless, the nature in woman, which causes her to slay her husband 
or to bear no children to him, and to bring death and disease among his cattle.^ 


see V. Henry, La tnagie dam Vlnde 
antique^ and Caland, Attindisches 
Zavberritual ; Macdonell, BRE. viii. 
ail-21. For the Roman attitude to 
magic, see Warde Fowler’s Religious 
Mtcperience of the Roman People. 

^ AV. vii. 70. 2. 

® xi. 02 , 33 . Cf. Henry, op. cit., p. 253 ; 
Jevons, Idea of God^ pp. 8 iff. 

® TS. ii. 2. 6. 2. 


* One term for these is tanU, body, e.g. 
used of hunger and thirst in TA. i v. 22 ; 
Oldenberg, Eel. des Veda*^ p. 478* 
The instances given show that this is 
not by any means the same as mmia as 
defined by Marett (The Threshold of 
Religion). 

» Kauq. cii. 2 ; HGS. i. 16, 16. 

« gCS.i. 18.3. 
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It is not vitally to be distinguished from the strength of the tiger, which is 
found in its hair and its skin, and which makes these things suited for use in 
many magic performances, by which man seeks to attain for himself strength 
and kingship over men, such as the tiger exercises over animals. The frog and 
the Avaka plants can be used for cooling, for they have in them the nature of 
the water, a fact which shows clearly how real the presence of the deity in a 
symbol was to the Vedic conception. The banished king uses a clod of earth 
from his home in his desire to regain his kingdom : the lightning ^ leaves its 
strength in the tree which it blasts, the boar in the earth which it kicks up : ^ 
the name, the image, the hair, the very footprints ® of man, are so connected 
with him as to be suitable modes of injury. Hence we can understand such 
legends as the theory that in laughing Makha * allowed his brilliance to depart 
from him, that the gods placed it in the plants, and thus was millet produced. 
Or again the white Valakhilyas ^ practised asceticism: half of it with the 
resulting power Tarksya drank, and thus created the bird Garuda. The same 
idea displays itself in the constant fear of being affected by the mouth, which 
is one of the motives, no doubt, of the fasting recommended often by the 
Veda ; of being affected by mere inhalation, whence often the holding of the 
breath is laid down; or of being affected by sight, whence often the eyes 
must be ^hut, or the sacrificer must at least not look round. The constant 
play of fancy between the real substance and the spirit is seen in the treatment 
of such ideas as Papman,® impersonal evil, or the spirit of a thousand eyes, or 
of Takman, the actual fever disease,^ which seizes the patient, and makes him 
shiver, and the spirit which brings this about. 

Of the means, which we may describe as magic in opposition to the rule 
of petition and offering which is religion, much of course is biased on actual 
observation of fact, and much is based on mistaken fancies : magic, indeed, is 
doubtless in some sense and in fact the forerunner of science,® and like science 
is slow in clearing away misconceptions of all kinds. At times it is desirable 
to attract substances or spirits, at times urgently necessary to drive away such 
things : another branch of the subject is divination, which rests on the same 
foundation of contiguity or similarity, upon which rest the other laws of magic. 
The means are various : the word is of great importance, and so again are 
figures or representations of things which may be used as substitutes for or in 
addition to articles connected with the things or persons, who form the sub¬ 
jects of the conjuration. The time again is of importance: many things 
should be done at night, but others at special times of the day or the year, and 


Kau^. xlviii. 37. 

Kau^. XV. 2. 

Kau9. xlvii. 25. 

TA. V. 1. 3. 

Suparnadhyaya, 2. 

AV. xi. 8. 19 ; vi. 26. 

Grohmann, Ind* Stud, ix, 383; cf. Jambha, 
convulsions AV. vii. 10. Kanva, 


a disease demon (AV. ii. 25), may be a 
case of a soul of the dead as a demon. 

Cf. Henry, La magie dans Vlnde antique^ 
pp. 241-60 ; Frazer, The, Magic Art. 
Both, however, have unsatisfactory 
views of the relation of magic and re¬ 
ligion. See also L. Thorndike, The 
History of Magic (1923). 
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various places are specially favourable, such as cross-roads, or graveyards, 
where spirits do mostly congregate, and where are the evil birds of prey and 
the jackals. But in special circumstances almost any place is suited specially 
for the rite. 

It is natural, that, representing as it does a part of the primitive science of 
man, magic should be found in similar forms all the world over. There is little 
that is of special character in Indian magic, and the variety of its rites is 
enormous : fortunately or unfortunately for our opinion of the intelligence of 
the Vedic Indian not only has the Atharvaveda come down to us, but the 
Kau^ika Sutra contains (vii-lii) in the fullest detail, often however unintelli¬ 
gible to us, the nature of the rites which were used with the texts of that Veda. 
Other details occur in the Pari9istas of the Atharvaveda, in the Samavidhana 
Brahma^a, in the Rgvidhana and minor texts. The antiquity of these works is 
by no means very great: the age of most of the practices may be indefinitely 
remote. The only practices of which we can say definitely that they are in¬ 
novations are those, not at all few in number, in which priestly ingenuity has 
used mythical ideas, in order to found on them a magic practice. Thus in one 
rite laid down in the Kau^ika Sutra ^ we find that as a means of driving 
away evil spirits the use of a food is prescribed, which has been cooked 
with wood of a tree in which birds nest: this is due merely to the fact that 
in accompanying verses Indra, the averter of evil spirits, is invited to come 
as a bird to a tree. 

§ 3. The Removal of Hostile Influences 

In a modified degree the principle is adopted in Vedic ritual that hostile 
powers should be propitiated. Thus the Raksases are given the portions that 
fall away from the grain, when it is pounded for the offerings : the blood, the 
entrails, the excrement of the animal victim, are made over to them or the 
snakes. Diseases treated as demons are propitiated and shown reverence in 
the hope, which is expressed, that they will depart, being satisfied with what 
is done for them. The disease Takman is entreated to depart, and addressed 
as a god, just as amongtheBsthsdown to modern times the same procedure of 
paying homage was adopted to make a disease depart.* What is more 
interesting is that both methods might be tried in close conjunctioii: the 
jackal might be addressed with formulae of reverence at the one time, and at 
the same time a fire brand be thrown at it.* The ants receive an offering, 
but, if that fails, a poisonous mixture is made for them, and the aid of the 
gods in their utter extirpation is invoked.^ Snakes are simultaneously treated 
with reverence, and their extinction invoked : in the snake offering itself, 
while the snakes are fed, the sacrificer draws round the house a line of water 
to keep them away from it. But as a rule the attitude of the Vedic Indian to 

^ xxix. 27. Based on AV. vi. 2, 2 ; Olden- 16. 24 ; HGS. ii. 7. 2; BDS. ii. 1. 62. 

berg, ReL des Veda^ p. 480, n. 3. * HGS. i. 16- 20 ff- 

* Grohmann, Ind, Stud, ix. 413; cf. AV. * Kau 9 - cxvi. 
i. 12, 13; V. 7; vi. 13, 20; FGS. i. 
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the hostile powers is the desire to banish them far from his life, to deceive and 
cheat them in every way : hence such actions as fasting to forbid them en¬ 
trance, refraining from breathing, from intercourse, from looking round and so 
on. The same idea is also to be seen in the fact that on certain occasions dis¬ 
guises are adopted, and that the hair which is cut from the child or youth is 
carefully buried. In this last instance, however, in many cases the hair is 
prescribed to be buried in such a place as a cow stall, and in that instance it 
may be that the burying was rather to bring prosperity to the cows ^ than as a 
piece of prophylactic magic, or the two ideas may have been merged into 
one. The difficulties of realizing the precise sense of magic rites is far greater 
than that of interpreting religious ceremonies. Other modes of avoidance are 
mentioned, in addition to not looking round at any dread sight, or not coming 
into physical contact with what is dangerous : thus the mother is impure for 
ten or twelve days after birth and is avoided, and the bricks for Nirrti at the 
setting up of the fire altar are put in place without actual contact. Steps are 
taken to efface the footsteps of the priest, who carries the fire of the sacrifice, 
just as a clog is bound to the foot of the dead to wipe out the tracks. Similarly 
the use of different doors from the normal may be prescribed : the child 
attacked by the doggie demon cough is taken into the assembly hall, where the 
spell to exercise the demon is to be performed, through a hole made in the 
thatch.^ When the sacrificer dies, and the fire hitherto maintained by him 
becomes the place of resort of powers of death, it is removed, but not by the 
door. Or, again, something may be interposed to shut out the demons : water 
they cannot cross,® and the use of water prevents the evil influence of the bricks 
for Nirrti ^ or the funeral rite exercising its power. Similar cases of the inter¬ 
position of obstacles are presented by the use of a stone to sever the living 
from the dead, the mat ® employed for the same purpose, and at the sacrifice 
the enclosing sticks placed round the fire in order to keep off the demons. 

The use of water for actual washing away different forms of evil is 
extremely common, as in the final bath: the place where a pigeon has 
alighted is washed clean: the bride is washed to rid her of all evil influences: 
after dealings with Rudra, demons, or the Fathers, it is necessary to purify 
oneself by touching water, but not rain water, which is deemed to have some 
degree of impurity and to spoil offerings on which it falls. The face is wiped 
after an evil dream.® Lead and wool are used also for cleansing purposes.^ 
The urine of a cow has as in Iran and in modern India great properties of 
cleansing.® The new-born child is washed, and also the breast of the mother : 
but smoke is also used to purify the child, while fire is a constant source of 
protection. The sickle with which is cut the grass for the sacrifice is made 
glowing by means of fire, thus driving off the Raksases. 

Cf. Frazer, The Magic Arf,i. 28 ff. Kaug. Ixxxvi. 14. 

HGS. ii. 7. 2. HGS. i. 16. 5. 

MS. iv. 8. 5. Kau^. Ixxi. 16, 17. 

Weber, Ind. Stud, iii. 243. K?S. xxv. 11.16. 
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The use of noise to drive away demons is common : the drums at the 
Mahavrata rite are paralleled by the sounds made by the Soma stones at the 
pressing, which are made doubly resonant by the device of putting under 
them sounding holes. The noise of the Saman is also powerful to drive away 
evil, if the critics of the Saman singers also make it a ground for the breaking 
off of the holy study for the day on which it is heard. Pots are beaten at 
burial. When a gong is beaten, it is expected that the demon which has a 
child in its grip will be driven awayThe fragrant bdellion also serves to drive 
away demons, while the Apamarga plant is famed for this service, which, as 
its name denotes, it derives from its power to wipe off the influences of such 
powers. The ritual use of beating is not unknown : it occurs during the 
royal consecration, when the priests gently beat the prince,^ and it may per¬ 
haps be recognized in the beating of their thighs by the maidens who dance 
round the fire at the Mahavrata, bearing on their heads the water pitchers.® 

The use of a staff is of special interest: the student is given a staff, and is 
forbidden ever to let anything intervene between his body and it. When 
his studentship is over, it is thrown in the water with the rest of his outfit, but 
he obtains a new staff, and this is expressly stated to be of use not merely for 
protection against human foes but also from Raksases and Pi^Hcas.^ The 
Soma offerer has a staff, which he receives from the priest to guard him, and 
which he ought never to let go.® The Maitravarupa priest stands through the 
service with staff in hand, slightly bending forward, in the attitude of readiness 
to smite the demons.® A specially consecrated staff brings fortune wherever 
one goes : if a circle is drawn with it and one thinks of a place, then no enemy 
can enter that place.’ The wooden sword of the sacriftcer is used to cut up 
the earth on the altar place, and it is thrown into the dust heap, being treated 
as the enemy, Araru, who is destroyed.® After an offering to the leathers the 
sword is drawn over the altar to send away the demons. Small staves are 
shot in the air at the wedding ceremony to destroy the sight of the Raksases. 

Yet another form is that of shaking : the black antelope skin tised at a 
sacrifice is shaken out with the view of removing any evil that may have 
crept there : the corner of the garment of him who offers to the Fathers is 
similarly shaken to remove any evil spirit. Remains of Sura were thrown away 
on an ant heap. Akin to these rites is the use of a comb to purify the hair of 
the bride from dangerous influences of any sort, and also the passing of people 
through narrow holes, of which the classical example is that of Apala in the 
Rigveda,® whom Indra dragged through the hole of the chariot, of the cart. 


^ Kau^. Ixxxvi, 15; HGS. ii. 7. 2. 

* K^JS. XV. 7, 6 ; Weber, Jtajasuya^ p. 63. 

® Cf. PB. ix. 8. 9 ; Vait. xxxiv. 9,10. 

^ GGS. iii. 1.14, 27 ; iv. 9. 17 ; AGS. in. 8. 
20 ; QGS. ii.ia. 1,2, 8 ; PCS. ii. 6. 31, 
&c. 

gB. iii. 2.1.32. 

« TS. vi. 1. 4. 2 ; A^JS. iii. 1. 20 ; K^S. vi. 


4.6. ’ SVB.ii.4.1,2. 

• VS.i.29fi. ; 5CS.iv.4.2. 

» Cf. Kang. XV. 4; Ixxii. 16; RV, viii. 
91.7; von Schroeder (VOJ. xxii. 223 ff.) 
has a fanciful explanation of the legend ; 
cf. Oldenberg, JRgveda-Noten^ ii- 142, 
143; Zachariac, Zeiisch. dss Vereins 
f. voiksk. XX, 154 er. 
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and of the yoke, and so healed of a skin disease, and which is to be seen also 
in the marriage ritual, when the hole of the yoke of a car is placed on the 
bride.^ The aim of this rite is probably a;lso to be seen in the making of a hole 
in the roof of the assembly hall for the introduction of the boy who is ill: 
the narrowness was probably a feature of the rite. The question which arises 
in this case, as in the case of the passing of an army under the yoke in the 
Roman usage,^ is whether the guilt of blood or the disease is considered to be 
wiped away by the contact with the sides of the hole, or whether it is to be 
classed as one of the devices by which an enemy is deceived and the angry 
demons or spirits of the dead are baulked of their prey. 

In many other cases the plan is adopted of the transfer of the evil to some 
other person or thing. The principle is at work in the case of the scapegoat, 
of which the classic example is to be found at the final bath of the horse 
sacrifice. The bride’s garment after marriage is hung up on a tree or post, 
so that the evil influence in it may be disposed of. Similarly the cloth with 
which she is wiped is given to the guardian of the maiden, who puts it in a cow- 
stall or hangs it up in the wood.® The Vratyas at the end of the festival, by 
which they are admitted to the Brahmanical community, hand their apparel 
and utensils to other Vratyas, or an inferior Brahman of Magadha, who bears 
away the defects inherent in them. A cow which is unfit for a fee is given 
to an enemy. After a miscarriage the woman is taken to three different huts : 
she is made to stand on lead and washed, her dark garment is taken off, 
and the hut burned.* The sufferer from a headache goes out with a turban on 
and scatters grains : when an attack comes on, he deposits the turban, the 
winnowing fan which he has used, and a bowstring: apparently the demon is to 
come out of the head into the turban and to make for the grains, when he 
will be attacked by the bow.® To avert a bad omen a hook is tied to the foot 
of a black bird, a cake attached, and it is sent away to hang on to the enemy 
as the hook hangs to it. Sleeplessness is banished to Trita Aptya or to an 
enemy. An offering is prescribed, by which it is possible to prevent two 
enemies transferring to a third person their mutual hatred. For a person who 
is possessed of an evil spirit various devices are combined : fragrant substances 
are mixed together and burned, the person concerned stands against the water 
of a stream, and water is poured over him, an offering is hung up on a bird- 
frequented tree, in each case to take away the evil.® Fever is banished to the 
distant people of Gandhara and the Mujavants. A ceremony is prescribed by 
which when a man is thirsty in illness he transfers the thirst to another man.^ 
The disease jaundice is transferred to birds of appropriate hue, like the 
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thrush or parrot. Fever is transferred to a frog by pouring water over the 
patient and putting a frog under the bed ; ^ the connexion of the frog with the 
disease may be very old. An interesting means of finding out the presence in 
a house of a demon like a Pi9aca is to hang up in the house kindling wood, and 
the strew for the sacrifice : if they are moved, the presence of the spirit is 
certain.^ 

Diseases are specially often the subjects of exorcism in one form or another: 
a woman suffering from lung disease must be rubbed by a chaste man with 
balls of fresh lotus leaves, limb by limb, and thereafter the leaves are thrown 
to the west.® He who suffers from an inherited disease is deluged with water 
and a plough is held, apparently a mixture of washing and contact.^ Diarrhoea 
is dealt with by tying a string round a bunch of Mufija grass, and giving the 
patient to eat earth from a field and from an ant-heap.^ Sick cows are made to 
drink salt water.® 


§ 4. The Attraction of Beneficial Substances and Powers 

The sacrificer must avail himself of the same means to attack his enemies 
as they use to attack him : if the enemy assail, the skilled priest can send 
against them the demon Apva which seems to be the diarrhoea caused by 
terror, and to symbolize in emphatic fashion the fear produced by panic in 
battle : this performance is already recorded in the Rigveda.’ So also it is 
perfectly in keeping with the ideas of magic that terror and fear would be 
conveyed to the enemy by the process of sending a white-footed one, presum¬ 
ably a sheep, against the opposing host.® In such a case Apva is indeed a 
dreadful thing, but it is in the control of the priest and therefore useful to him. 
In other cases he has more direct control: he can use one substance for wash¬ 
ing himself, another he can drink or eat, another use as an amulet; with 
yet another he can rub or anoint himself.® The avoidance of the touch of 
anything dangerous is one side of a practice, of which the other is the touching 
of things which are beneficial. The touching of the victim has two sides : 
it may convey the death to which the victim is being led, but it may also 
convey—and this is the view which Brahman logic finally adopts—^the 
power and strength of the divine essence. Hence we have an enormous 
number of rites, the standing on a tiger-skin to obtain royal power, the use 
of an antelope-skin, the placing of the wife on a bulFs hide, the placing of 
her and of the student upon a stone to attain firmness, the depositing at the 
fire-piling and other offerings on the place of the fire altar of a piece of earth 
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from an ant-heap, since the ants as finders of waters give richness : the same 
ants per contra are often used to destroy dangerous substances like the 
remnants of offerings. 

Various strange messes are prescribed for eating : the least unpleasant may 
be the mixture of milk, of cow-dung, of bdellion, and salt which is taken at an 
agricultural offering : the bur37ing of a similar mess could, however, produce 
equal results.^ The wife must eat a barley-corn with two beans attached to 
secure a male ^ and a strong infant. A peculiarly unpleasant drink, in which 
the members of a cow form an element, will secure all desires. The common 
eating of the king and the priest ^ and of the bride and bridegroom show that 
unity of essence was thus produced : it may be conjectured ^ that the Tanu- 
naptra ceremony was originally of this kind, though the common eating has 
disappeared. The idea would then be that he who injured any of those united 
to him by the common meal would injure himself. The use of anointing is 
often recorded : an enemy might be injured by anointing sweat on reed 
arrow-points and offering them.® The king and the sacrificer at the royal 
consecration and the Sautramani were formally anointed and so on. Other 
means are breathing, as upon the new-born child to give it life, and the 
putting of substances in the nose to produce offspring.® 

The eyes should not see many things, such as the taboos imposed on the 
Snataka and his teacher, but, on the other hand, the eye may have purifying 
influence, and hence with the eye of Mitra the guest may look on what is given 
to him.’ But the glance of a snake is deadly,® and so may the glance of the 
bride be : therefore her husband places salve on her eyes to secure his safety.® 
In a number of interesting cases effective results are produced by using in 
the rite things connected with the object to be attained- Thus for a prince 
in exile it is well in the rite to use, for the kindling wood to cook a magic 
drink, wood from a stump of a tree which has grown again, or to place on the 
fire altar earth from his old realm. To defeat the ants when troublesome the 
use of a ladle of Badhaka wood is valuable, as Badhaka means ‘ repelling \ 
If victory in battle is the object, earth which a boar has torn up may be placed 
on the altar, and thus give the rite the strength of the boar. 

In other eases burying things produces good results, as in the burying 
above referred to of a curious mixture for the prosperity of the herds : so too 
the burying of hair and other objects such as nails. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to provide rites to dig up objects, such as one’s own hair and nails, 
which an enemy has buried : a special ceremony for this is mentioned in the 
Taittiriya Samhita.^® 
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For the purpose of protection the use of amulets is very common indeed : 
it is not indeed quite clear exactly what idea was conceived to be embodied in 
the use of these amulets. In the opinion of Oldenberg/ the view taken of 
the amulet was, in the first instance, that there was in it a spirit which took 
its abode therein, but in the period of the Vedic belief the view had been altered 
by a process of development, so that the effect of the amulet is produced by a 
substance resident therein.^ It is, however, a little difficult to accept this view 
of the development of ideas. The view that the first element is spirit, and that 
the belief in the utility of the amulet is due to the view that a spirit is living in 
it, is unnecessarily refined : the fact, admitted by Oldenbei'g, that the amulet 
is not rarely addressed and treated as having an actual spirit in it, is most 
naturally of all explained by the fact of animatism : the amulet is conceived 
to be a living substance : only by a natural development of thought is there 
any element of a non-spiritual substance found. Animism in the strict 
sense of the word, therefore, need hardly come into operation, in so far 
as it postulates the belief in a mere detachable spirit. 

The potency of nakedness as a magic rite is seldom mentioned save for 
rain spells : the Kau9ika however, tells how to expiate a day of ill omen by 
sitting naked and rubbing the forehead, and in its collection of spells for 
inducing slumber in women it prescribes nakedness in the performer of a rite, 
consisting in the besprinkling of the place where she is from a vessel full of 
water and the remains of an offering. 

§ 5. Mimetic Magic 

In one special class of cases the effect which it is desired by magic means to 
produce in nature is brought about by the simple plan of representing in 
sensible form, within the means available to man, the operations which it 
is desired should take place. Thus when an enemy is to be defeated * it is 
useful to break in two a piece of grass which is thrown towards the opposing 
host; the breaking of the grass symbolizes the breaking in two of the armed 
foemen. Or the rite can be made more effective in quite a simple way : 
as a daughter-in-law by an old taboo is expected to shrink away from her 
father-in-law, so by taking the hostile enemy as the daughter-in-law, and by 
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addressing to it the remark that the father-in-law is looking at it, the hostile 
army will then break up in utter confusion.^ More elaborate instances of the 
same thing are of course the ceremonies of the Mahavrata where the water 
thrown on the fire produces rain, and the winning of the white round skin 
which represents the sun is a spell representing the recovery of the sun from 
the hostile powers affecting it. In the royal consecration the victory of the 
king over his rival is graphically depicted in mimic form : his success in 
dicing 2 is a picture of his success in the position of king on earth. The 
fertility of the earth and of the crops is produced by the mimicry of sexual 
relationships at the Soma sacrifice, at the horse sacrifice, and by the actual 
performance of ritual intercourse at the Mahavrata offering. At the Vajapeya 
the chariot race is a magic performance to secure the pre-eminence of the 
sacrificer, just as in the rite he is made to be the victor in the race in question.^ 
The Sautramani offering is a clear imitation of the story of the healing 
of Indra from his intoxication with Soma after the slaying of the demon 
Namuci : ^ it is used to secure the sacrificer the success for which he is anxious 
in whatever sphere of life he may live. This sort of magic is particularly 
common in rain magic : ^ herbs are often dipped in water, black garments 
assumed, black victims offered. One rite is of interest: the heads of a dog 
and a ram, hairs, and old shoes are fastened to the end of a bamboo, and 
passes are made in the air as if in combat with a demon: the animals may 
be intended to aid in the breaking open of the sky, just as at the Mahavrata 
the shooting of arrows through, but not so as to penetrate, a skin, is pre¬ 
sumably intended to let the waters of the skies flow down on the earth. 

The death of a man can be, as in all lands, compassed thus in many ways : 
an image of him may be made of wax and melted or it may be pierced to the 
heart, or again his shadow, which is in some degree the man, may be likewise 
treated : again a chameleon may be killed and formally burned in mimicry of 
the rite of the burning of the dead man.® The footmark of a maiden can 
be used as a means of winning her love : the footmark of a beleaguered king 
is scattered to the winds.® Worms are generally to be banished by the crushing 
and the burning of twenty-one selected U9ira worms. ^ The running away of 
a slave or some other persons may be prevented by the idiotic rite of pouring 
round the person affected the urine of the performer from the horn of a living 
animal, a symbol of strength : the urine represents the person to whom the 
slave belongs, and thus the person in living presence is in the vicinity and 
prevents the slave from running away.^® The destruction of misfortune of any 
kind often takes the shape of the bmning or throwing away in water of old 
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things such as garments, sunshades or shoes.^ To destroy the borer insect 
which is damaging crops, one of the species is buried, head downwards, the 
mouth closed with thread, to prevent further depredations.^ When the Soma 
is being pressed, be who desires to destroy a foe should think of him as he 
pounds with the pressing stone: the pounding will directly affect the foe. 
More amusing is the device to be adopted to secure the transfer of a stream 
from one course to another : the new bed desired is watered, plants like the 
Avaka are put along it, and a frog is also put there. The stream will therefore 
follow the path thus laid down.® The same principle is at work in the role 
by which objects to be attained ax'e often expressed in a speech as so won. 
Thus when the wife is given an offering to look at in the ceremony of the 
partingof the hair and is asked, ^ What dost thou say ? ’ she replies, ‘ Offspring.’ 
Similarly in the rite to attain male offspring her answer as to what she drinks, 
in the magic drink given to her, is the producing of a son. The husband 
and wife on the fifth day after the wedding ask a young Brahman what he 
sees, to which he replies, ‘ Sons and cattle.’ ^ So in the rite of the animal 
offering the question, ‘ Is it ready ? ’ has always the answer that it is; in 
the plough festival ® the question of the wife whether the ploughing has been 
accomplished receives an affirmative reply ; and such cases are to be foxmd in 
every important rite. A mode of divination can be made a mode of conveying 
good fortune in this way : thus a merchant, going on a journey, places balls 
of dung on the limbs of a friendly Brahman and asks what sort of day it is, to 
which the latter replies that it is good and lucky.® 

§ 6. Divination and Ordeal 

The principle of divination is in large measure directly due to the doctrine 
of mimetic magic : if the use of a representation of things can produce them, 
it is also legitimate, if less easy, to deduce the future of events from the 
behaviour of things, which are supposed to be an imitation of the events. 
This, however, is no doubt not the whole ground of the belief in the power to 
read the future, and, moreover, the fact that the future was uncertain must 
have induced many people to resort to the gods for aid in unra^^elling It. In 
these cases the performances are indeed much the same as in an ordinary 
species of divination, but the belief is different: it is the view that the future 
is revealed by the god, through the means employed : magic liere is supple¬ 
mented as often by religious conceptions. 
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The use of means is very varied : the fire of the sacrifice and the victim at 
the sacrifice are specially suited to give knowledge by their magic connexion 
with the gods as well as religious conceptions : more clearly connected with 
the activity of divine powers in Vedic belief is the drawing of omens from the 
flight and the movements of animals, which are specially clearly connected 
with birds or beasts, with gods or spirits of the dead or demons. When a 
ceremony is performed to win for a maiden a husband, the side from which 
crows first appear is that from which her wooer will come.^ The movement 
of the cow at a particular moment in the Soma sacrifice shows the fortune of 
the sacrificer.^ The clear flaming of the fire at a sacrifice brings with it the 
prospect of twelve villages for the sacrificer; if it smokes, of at least three.® 
More interesting is the rule that, when the body of the dead is being burned, 
the soul will go to the heaven, atmosphere, or the earth according as the 
eastern, western, or southern fire first reaches it.^ The owl is invoked to fly 
round the village and give signs for the future : it is a bird which flies to the 
dwellings of the gods, and the Rigveda already knows birds of omen.® The 
hyena’s howl is uttered either of its own will, or on the prompting of other 
powers.® The battle’s result can be judged by the lighting of a special fire on 
a suitable place and observing the movements of the fire, or it can be fore¬ 
casted by taking three bowstrings, and placing them on a fire : the move¬ 
ments of the three, of which the middle one is treated as death, will show the 
event: that which keeps clear from it will represent the victorious army, that 
which comes into contact with it the army which is to be ruined.*^ The 
character of the bride can be judged by the choice by her of balls of earth 
chosen from very various places : ® the sex of the future child by the fact 
whether the member of the body of the prospective mother which a Brahman 
boy touches has a masculine or feminine name.® 

The meanings of dreams is an interesting part of Vedic magic and is dealt 
with in various passages, including an Atharvan Pari9ista. The Rigveda 
already regards as ominous the making of a garland or neckband in a dream. 
Ten dreams which forebode death are recorded in the Aitareya Aranyaka : 
when one sees in a dream a black man with black teeth who kills him, when a 
boar kills him, when a wild cat springs on him, when one eats and then spits 
out gold, when one eats honey and lotus roots, when one goes to a village with 
asses or boars, or when one drives south a black cow with a black calf, wearing 
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a garland of nard. If one has a dream, one should, as we have seen, wash one’s 
mouth. The view is also held that certain stars are unlucky, especially 
Mula.^ Moreover, many sights forebode evil: the sun seeming as the moon, 
the heaven red like madder, when one’s shadow appears upside down in a 
mirror or water, or when one’s head smells like a crow’s nest.- Evil is further 
portended by meteors and lightning. Of ominous birds the main classes are 
those which are black or whose appearance or utterance is horrible : the 
pigeon, the owl, the vulture, the Dirghamukhl, ifec., but the bird is also called 
generally the mouth of Dissolution. Birds,® too, are said to go about in the 
semblance of the Fathers, other animals are seldom mentioned in this regard ; 
the fact that a horse on several occasions is used to forecast prosperity, or 
other results, is rather due to its connexion with the offering than to its 
intrinsic nature as ominous, though fortune in popular superstition can be 
inferred from the neighing of a horse.* Other prodigies are the appearance 
of an ant-heap in the house, the making of honey there by the bees, the scream 
of a Jackal, the drinking of one cow from another, the cows giving blood 
for milk, and so on.^ 

The existence of men skilled in the interpretation of omens is natural 
and is also recorded, as for instance in the case of the men who could tell the 
marks which led to luck or otherwise in the choice of a wife. We hear also 
of a prophet who made his prophecies on the basis of the smoke of dung, 
the ^akadhuma of the Atharvaveda, whose business it was, it is clear, to fore¬ 
cast the weather.® We learn also of men who by the means of plants such as 
the Sadampuspa ^ were able to behold sorcerers male and female, whether 
they went in the sky ox on the earth ; the same idea of the power of soeerers 
to assume various forms is found in the Rigveda® where it asks for the 
destruction of the demons, who in form of birds fly about the village at night. 
Necromancy, however, is not apparently known,^ nor the inspection, on a 
system, of the entrails of the victims, in order to read the future. 

The ordeal is nothing more than a form of divination in one of its aspects : 
the idea in it is not that the deity would actually punish an accused person so 
much as that it should by its treatment of him show whether or not he is 
innocent of the charge made against him. But the analogy of the ordeal to 
the oath in which tlxe swearer invokes a penalty on himself, if he is telling 
untruth, shows that the separation of the ideas of punishment and discrimina¬ 
tion cannot be assumed to have been present to the Vedic mind : the form 
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of ordeals recorded for early Vedic times shows the prevalence of punishment 
at the same time as the test of fact: the Rigveda has not any certain example 
of the ordeal: the only Brahmana cases are those in which Vatsa asserts his 
purity of Brahmanical origin by walking through the fibre without harm 
affecting him,^ Trigoka’s assertion of superior Yedic knowledge by a fire 
ordeal and the successful crossing of a stream, and the glowing axe which 
is brought up for the purpose of testing the accused thief. ^ The fire as a 
sentient power by failing to burn or by burning shows innocence or guilt: 
but it punishes at the same time, and this is roughly speaking true of some 
of even the later ordeals, such as the poison and water ordeals.® A procedure 
to prevent the burning of the hand in the ordeal of plunging the hand into 
boiling oil to extract a piece of gold is prescribed in the Kau^ika.^ 

§ 7. The Magic Spell 

The power of the word is very marked in all systems of magic and naturally 
not least in India. The magic spell is sometimes in prose, in the style of the 
formulae used by the Adhvaryus at the sacrifice, more often in verse, some¬ 
times newly made for the purpose, sometimes, and indeed very often, chosen 
without any appropriateness from the vast body of existing sacred literature. 
Of this latter tendency two examples may be given : the number available 
is legion. The finest hymn to Varuna in the Vedic literature is found in 
the Atharvaveda where it has been preserved in a charm.® The great hymn 
of the Rigveda, which celebrates the god Prajapati in the form of questions, 
has the second verse used in a spell for preventing the miscarriage of a cow, 
doubtless for no better reason than that the idiotic system on which names 
of authors were assigned to every hymn of the collection resulted in postulat¬ 
ing an author Hiranyagarbha, " he of the golden womb % really an epithet of 
the supreme god, and the fact that the deity was Prajapati.® 

Of the spell one characteristic is the regularity with which many gods are 
invoked: it is absurd to suppose that in these enumerations there was 
normally any sense of the different deities invoked : all that was desired was 
to strengthen the spell by the utterance of as many names of deities as 
possible: in some cases the mention of individuals is dropped and merely 
the numbers are given, 99 or 88 or 77 and so on: the fondness for such numbers 

Keith, ERE. s. w. Ordeal; Hopkins, lii. S, 9 ; Henry, La magie dans VInde 
Origin of Religion, p. 256. antique, p. KM). 
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is a feature of many forms of magic.^ Analogous to this feature is the fact that 
when anything is to be dealt with every conceivable place where it may be is 
enumerated: a disease is banished, not merely from the place where it is 
paining the person afflicted, but from all his members. On the other hand, 
where possible the exact name and origin of the thing dealt with must be 
given : if one can name father and mother so much the better : the drxim ^ is 
described as coming from the lord of the forest and strung by the cows. Some¬ 
times names of, to us, inexplicable and perhaps esoteri<^ <;haractter are given, 
such as hrudu applied in the Atharvaveda® to fever, in accordance %vith the 
well-known rule that in magic a mysterious name is the most potent of all.^ 

A second characteristic of the spells is the stress laid on the recital of 
comparisons which have magic effect in producing the results desired. The 
kidneys are made to settle themselves firmly by comparison with the mountains 
which abide for ever, or the bird which is at rest in its nest, or tlie <tows which 
have come back to the stall-® The amulet is made effective by the fact that 
it was the one bound by the Daksayanas on Qatanika.® The dying round the 
Brahman, which is prescribed in the Aitareya Brahmar.m ^ as tlui six41 par 
excellence of the Purohita against the foes of his master, is accompanied by 
comparison with the mode in which the constellations appear and set again. 
The birth of the embryo is encouraged by the comparison with the wind which 
moves the lotus pond on all sides,® and so on indeiinitely. The use of the word 
‘ grow ’ is necessary when the Arundhati plant is addressed in order to heal 
a broken bone : ‘ below ‘ away \ are used when a disease is expelled: if 
one practises witchcraft, one should use the word " broken ’ when offering 
a cup : in bringing about harmony the word ^ in unison ’ is of value. The 
importance of the name has already been mentioned: it results in the 
giving to each child of a secret name- Nor is there missing the rite by which 
a formula is repeated backwards: if the offering priest is interrupted by 
the servants of the sacrificer, he should repeat backwards the Bayahotr 
formula, and thus bring the sacrifice to ruin.® The use of ha)nsh words like 
phaU is mentioned j^pssibly even as early as the Itigveda.^® 

The word has special force in the form of the curse, which is often recorded 
in Vedic literature and which as is well known is one of the most common 
motives in later Indian literatui’c. Fish are killed out of hand by men, 
because they betrayed to the gods Agni when he fled for sh<?lter to the watc^rs 
and for that deed Agni cursed them to be slain by mem^^ The trees which 
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caused illness to the gods were cursed by the gods to be destroyed by a handle 
of the woodman’s axe, made from their own bodies.^ The curse is often men¬ 
tioned as being invoked to recoil on the cursor himself, showing that it was 
a common form of magic attack. It might also be heightened in effect by a 
formal offering, in which the rules of the sacrifice are violated and the points 
of reeds are sacrificed to the accompaniment of formulae declaring that the 
sacrificer takes from the enemy, who has played him false with his wife, hope 
and sight, children and cattle, breathing in and breathing out.^ The curse ® 
in the Brahmanas is constantly expressed in a curious form : if a man per¬ 
forms an act in the offering incorrectly, then he places himself in such a posi¬ 
tion that, if any one were to say of or to him something impleasant, that would 
come true. The point is clear : the mistake exposes the man guilty of it to 
the risk of the effective working of any curse which is invoked upon him. 

The Vedic oath is often recorded: the king at the great consecration 
recorded by the Aitareya Brahmana must swear to his priest to be true, at 
the cost otherwise of all his merit in sacrifice and gifts to the priests since the 
beginning of his life, his good deeds, his offspring, passing from him on the 
occasion of his falsehood.^ But a still older form of oath recorded ® is by cows, 
or waters, or Varuna,® and the Indian to this day swears in some cases by 
Ganges water which he holds in his hand. The legal literature ^ allows oaths 
for a Brahman by his truth, for a Ksatriya by his teams and weapons, and for 
a Vai 9 ya by his cows, grain and gold, but these are not recorded for the Vedic 
period, and the first is modern in appearance as compared with the Vedic 
oaths. Later, too, we find that the touching of oneself in the oath was not 
rare, as showing the spirits the person to be punished if the oath were not kept : 
this usage is proved for late Vedic times by the provision that the touch in such 
a case is, like the offering to Rudra, a ground for purification by means of water.® 
Possibly, too, the curses recorded that a man’s head shall fly off, which is 
paralleled by the Buddhist malediction that the head should split in seven 
pieces, may be connected with this idea of touching the head.® A joint curse 
is that of the Tanunaptra rite, which is an oath of fidelity of the priest and the 
sacrificer in the Soma sacrifice, with a curse on the violator of the oath. 
There is in the Aitareya Brahmana an echo of the famous story of the lotus 
theft, in which the various persons accused of stealing the lotus fibres 
declared themselves guiltless by the device of invoking the most dreadful 
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misfortunes on the head of the thief, while the true thief, the god himself, 
revealed his nature by invoking nothing but good. The classical instance of 
a broken oath is that of Soma, who is punished for failing to keep his promise 
to dwell with the twenty-seven wives whom he received from Prajapati, 
by the disease Rajayaksma, perhaps consumption.’^ 

§ 8. The Magic Sacrifice 

In many cases the sacrifice itself is degraded to mere magic: this is a precise 
parallel to the degradation of the formulae to spells which we have already 
seen, and of which the mystic Hotr formulae, originally of a superior type of 
thought, but later degraded to common magic purposes, are the best example. 
The actual sacrifice itself may be adapted to magical ends : thus to secure the 
opposite of the natural results the sorcerer performs it with the arrangement 
reversed as far as may be: the movements are not from south to north 
and from left to right, but from north to south, the region of the dead, and 
from right to left. Or again the offering verse in a sacrifice for Indra may be 
addressed to the Maruts, and vice versa in an offering to the Maruts. The 
Kaugika Stitra has full descriptions of black magic, an idea which has never 
been without votaries and which in the Middle Ages attained great fame.® 
More directly the sacrifice becomes not merely in the theosophy of the Brah¬ 
mans the great power of the universe : more prosaically it becomes the means 
by which the sorcerers who practise magic against one can be made to show 
themselves, by which rival wives can be overcome, by which the monarch in 
exile can regain his throne.® The sacrifice can be adapted to these ends by any 
manipulations of its component parts or by the precise mode in which the 
ritual acts are performed. 

Slightly different is another method of producing magic results : in this 
case the nature of the offering chosen differs essentially from the ordinary 
sacrifice : thus ants are offered poison ; * for a rival reed-points are .sacrificed, 
the order of sacrifice being also altered ; ® to win cattle,® dung of a pair of 
calves, to win sheep, of a pair of sheep, is offered: long life is aimed at by 
offering nails of Khadira wood ; and from the practice of passing people 
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through holes to rub off evil or make them invisible to their foes^ the use of 
sacrificing through a hole ^ naturally came into existence. 

In one other respect the magician avails himself of the forms of the 
ordinary sacrifice. One of the most important ingredients in every magic 
offering is the Sampata, the remnant of the butter offering made at the new 
and full moon, and the Kaugika Sutra ^ contains precise instructions for the 
performance of these offerings, though it would be erroneous to imagine with 
Caland ® that every magic ceremony required to be accompanied by such a 
rite, a rule which would have restricted the workings of magic to a very short 
period.^ In the operations of his ceremonies the magician follows closely 
the ordinary rites of sacrifice : the person in whose interest he sacrifices takes 
stalks of Darbha grass and touches the priest with them to establish close 
contact with him, and smells the smoke of the oblations made in the fire by the 
priest.® On the other hand, it is characteristic of the special nature of the rite 
that it is performed in the north-eastern quarter away from the village,® and 
when it is completed the performers wash themselves in the stream near which 
the rite has been carried out, and return to the village, never turning roimd 
lest they may see the dread presences which they have evoked. The materials 
of the magic rite, apart from the frequent use of uneatable materials, are in the 
main the same as those of the ordinary ritual, but the diverse varieties of 
butter found in that ritual are replaced by the regular use of A-jya alone, while 
the Ingida is often mentioned as an ingredient.’^ Special interest attaches 
to the frequent use of earth from an ant-heap : as we have seen, the ant, 
doubtless owing to its skill and industry, was regarded as an uncanny animal 
by the Vedic Indian, and possibly experience may have proved the existence 
of some value in the earth. An interesting excursion into the realm of sacrifice 
is made by this belief ; in the ceremony of the piling of the fire altar, when the 
clay for the making of the bricks has been collected, the priest is to gaze at it 
through an ant-heap, i.e. presumably through a tuimel made in such a heap. 
The explanation of this rite is obscure : Henry ® suggests comparison with the 
German superstition that by wearing a moleskin a man can see sorcerers : 
possibly the medium of an ant-heap conferred on the priests the faculty of 
discerning whether any evil influences were affecting his materials. Another 
curious ingredient is lead, and its three substitutes, iron filings, dried river 
foam, and a lizard’s head.^ Woods of various kinds play a large part: one 
list enumerates twenty-two kinds of value, and is not exhaustive as it omits 
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the A 9 vattha, which is often in fact employed in magic rites. But scarcely 
anything from an elephant’s tooth or hair^ downwards comes amiss to the 
sorcerer, who in India as elsewhere is anxious to increase the importance of 
his action by asserting that his ingredients have been obtained from afar : 
an antidote against snakes is dug up on the ridges of the mountain with shovels 
of gold by the little Kirata maiden,^ an assertion with which we may, if we will, 
compare the practice not rarely recorded, under which people of higher culture 
ascribe to those of lower culture possession of superior magic powers.® 

In other respects the parallelism between sacrifice and magic ceremony is 
extremely close : in both cases the operator expects and receives a reward, but 
the Kau^ika Sutra only rarely gives us an exact measure of the Daksina 
payable: in some cases the materials used may have been the fee/ but 
often these would be too worthless or too valuable and it is reasonable to 
believe ® that the fee was usually fixed by agreement. The magic ceremony 
can serve most of the purposes of the formal sacrifice : just as a main object 
of the regular offering is long life, so an infinity of charms provide life, and 
amulets of varied kinds arc provided by the magician. There are spells for the 
house, to guard against fire, to bring rain, to secure increase of cattle, to pre¬ 
vent injury and increase the growth of crops, to secure safety on a Journey 
or trade venture and success in gambling. Spells provide success in the 
assembly, bring victory in war, restore an exiled king, produce harmony or 
discord among the several classes of the people just as sacrifices do. Even more 
than sacrifice are magic ceremonies adapted to secure success in love, the over¬ 
throw of rivals, constancy between husband and wife, the birth of a son rather 
than of a daughter, safety in child-birth, and the protection of the life, always 
precarious and doubly so in such a climate as that of India, of the infant, and 
spells as well as sacrifices protect the whole adolescence and life of man. 
Specially rich in spells is the domain of medicine: remedies are provided in this 
way against many diseases, including intestinal worms, to which the Vedic 
Indian attributed many diseases with which they had no concern; fever whose 
several varieties were already known from their periods of recurrence; 
wounds and fractures, one formula used having some faint claim to be Indo- 
European in character; ® skin affections including even leprosy ; the effects 
of poison; and even perhaps diseases ranked as hereditary/ The means 
employed are often obscure, and, while traces of some medical knowledge are 
not wanting—^the use of the probe ® has been recognized by Henry and 
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Calaiid ^—in the main the spell seems to be relied on, together with symbolic 
acts for banishing, for example, the yellow jaundice to the yellow bird. 

A question of some difficulty presents itself as to the performers of these 
magic rites. Many of them are of such simplicity that it would appear obvious 
that they could be carried out by each householder for himself, for example, 
the rites to secure the safety of the cattle against wild beasts while grazing and 
their safe return at evening.^ Nor can we reasonably doubt that in the first 
instance the householder was his own magician as well as sacrificer.^ But in 
the Kau 9 ika Sutra, as is natural, we find it assumed throughout that the 
performer of the rite is essentially the Brahman priest, whose Veda the 
Atharvaveda essentially is, and that no rite has any value without his presence. 
We may, therefore, assume that by the time of the Sutra, and even earlier, the 
control of magic had largely fallen into the hands of these priests, and this fact 
accords well with their clearly increasing importance in the history of the 
sacrifice proper,^ in which the services of the Brahman in making good by 
his presence and his skill defects in the ritual win for him the credit of the 
performance of half the sacrifice. 

Henry,® however, goes much further than this and insists that the Brahman 
was the first of priests, originally a magician, and that the spell is the primitive 
form whence prayer has emerged, as from the magician the priest has evolved 
with the growth of religion. Common as this view is, it is clear that it has 
no support in historical evidence, as in the Rigveda Brahman, both masculine 
and neuter, means normally priest and prayer, not magician and spell,® and 
as a theory of religion it must be held to be as defective as are all theories 
which endeavour to develop religion from something essentially not religious.'^ 
It is of interest to note that, while in the main the magician is content 
to use the Vedic pantheon as it appears in the sacrificial ritual, he is also pre¬ 
pared when necessary to fashion fresh figures or to modify those already 
existing. While Rudra in his forms as Bhava and ^arva is invoked in a hymn ® 
against internal disease in terms which are suggestive of the popular favour 
which was to turn him into ^iva, the great god, Visnu takes an inferior place, 
though the representation of his three steps can be used to strengthen the 
magic act.® The Apsarases appear in close connexion with dice, possibly 
as Henry holds in the main because the term krld, ‘ pl^y % applies to them 
par excellence : such linguistic considerations are of real importance in Vedic 
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thought. In battle charms we find not merely Apva, the spirit of panic and its 
physical result, but also Trisandhi, which is clearly Indra’s bolt, Arbudi, and 
Nyarbudi, who is plainly but a verbal variant of the former.^ In Henry’s 
view 2 Arbudi himself is a duplicate of Indra, like Namuci, but this view is 
much less pi*obable than that of Bloomfield,® who sees in him an old derivative 
of Arbuda, the cloud serpent slain by Indra, who comes to be regarded later 
merely as a serpent divinity and auspicious, like Taksaka, who also figures 
in the Atharvaveda.^* It is characteristic of the Atharvaveda that Asura in 
independent passages has always an evil sense, that abstract deities like 
Arati,^ illiberality towards priests, and perhaps Niriti,® dissolution, take a pro¬ 
minent place, and that a faded m 3 rtholagical figure like the mysterious Trita 
appears, in the form Trta,^ in connexion with a hymn which is interpreted 
as an expiation for the somewhat venial fault of marrying before an elder 
brother, a fact on which is based the theory of Max Miiller,® which Henry 
inclines to approve, that Trta is the departing sun. On the model of Pusan is 
created the god Susan, from su, ‘ beget ’, who is invoked to secure safe delivery.® 

One direct addition to our knowledge of the ordinary sacrificial ritual is 
made by the Atharvaveda, which in its last, late, book has a section of hymns 
styled collectively Kuntapa.^® The contents of this collection is very varied, 
but it includes several riddles, in part obscene, as well as a panegyric of a 
king: doubtless we must assume that these are fragments of popular 

merriment in connexion with sacrificial rites which have been stereotyped. 

In the sacrificial ritual, however, the most interesting of the innovations 
of the Atharvavedins is the introduction of rites regarding the presentation 
of the presents claimed by the priests. Instead of mere appendices to the 
actual offering, these become in themselves offerings of the highest importance 
and value.^® The other ritual texts know of Savas as consecrations for various 
rites of importance, but in the Kau^ika the Sava is essentially the ceremony 
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which centres in the giving of largesse to the priests. The Atharvaveda has 
many hymns in connexion with these donations, two ^ of which are noteworthy 
in connecting an ordinary Soma rite with the formal preparation and cooking 
of porridge for the priests, one preparer boasting that he is the fifteenth of his 
line who has performed the operation : in other cases animals are the fees, and 
are extolled in the most exaggerated terms as divine : the goat ® recalls Aja 
Ekapad, that faded mythological figure of the Rigveda. In another ® case 
a house is taken to pieces and presented to the Brahman. A counterpart to 
these demands for fees is the stress laid on the sacred character of the Brahman: 
his wife is inviolable : nay Soma has made over to him his claim to the 
first mating with every woman.^ His cow ® is equally sacrosanct, and on the 
strength of his own sanctity he can demand, when such a portent as the birth 
of twin calves takes place, that the erring cow should be made over to him 
as alone fitted to be its master.® 


§ 9. Yoga Practices 


The ritual, as has been seen, both in the case of magic and of the sacrifice, 
is full of elements which appear systematized in the later Yoga philosophy 
and practice. But it would be a mistake to exaggerate the degree of corre¬ 
spondence, and in point of fact much that is later characteristic and essential 
is lacking in the earlier Vedic literature.^ In special hardly any trace can be 
found of the importance later attaching to elaborate regulation of the breath, 
despite the fact that the division of the breaths or vital airs as five is early. 
The suggestion that the term gicsma is a word with ecstatic implications is 
wholly implausible. The inducing of perspiration as a part of the Diksa and as 
a means of exciting ecstasy is clear, but it does not appear as a distinct or 
important rite as with the Scythians of Herodotos or the aborigines of North 
America or Australia. Nor do we find any clear reference to the various 
sitting postures familiar to the later Yoga, for it is absurd to believe that the 
sense ‘ altar if it ever really belongs to the obscure term Dhisana, owes its 
origin to the fact that by his posture at the place of sacrifice the priest beholds 
the might {dhisana) of the gods. The mysterious Uttanapad of the Rigveda ® 
as a cosmic power cannot with any plausibility be deemed to yield a proof 
of the practice of assuming the position of an embryo in the womb as a means 
of attaining mystic rebirth. That silence and solitude were conducive to 
ecstasy is, curiously enough, little referred to, and the dirt of both person and 
garments of the later Yogin is recognized only in a few hints.® There is more 
evidence of fasting, and the hymn of Lopamudra and Agastya in the Rigveda 


AV. xi. 1 ; xii. 8. 

AV. ix. 5 ; a barren cow, x. 10 ; a bull, ix. 

4 ; a draught ox, iv. 11. 

AV. ix, 3. 

AV. V. 17 ; against oppressors are pro¬ 
vided V. 18, 19 ; xii* 5. 

AV. V. 11 ; xii. 5. 

6 [h.o.s. 32] 


AV. iii. 28 ; cf. Kau^. cix-cxi. 

J. W. Hauer (Die Anfdnge tier Yogapraais 
im aXten Indien^ pp. 9-65) adduces all 
available evidence, but most of it is 
obviously without value. 

X. 72. 

RV. X. 136. 2, 


i. 179. 
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appears, despite its obscurity, to express the two kindred ideas of the magic 
potency engendered by continence on the one hand, and on the other of the 
cosmic importance of the rite of generation, both doctrines of the later system.^ 
The idea of a mystic union between the god and the worshipper, which finds its 
highest development in the cults of Bengal, appears wholly unknown 

to Vedic literature,^ and dancing as a means of producing ecstasy is never 
mentioned, though the gods as dancers may be a relic of the conception. The 
songs, and their musical accompaniments, together with the ritual exclama¬ 
tions which are preserved in the Song-books of the Samaveda, may have 
served a similar purpose; sound may often have accomplished results of 
spiritual excitement irrespective of the words, and the term Vipra, used of the 
poet, seems to suggest the trembling or quaking of divine inspiration.® 

More important than these facts is the striking description of the Muni 
found in one late Rigveda hymn.^ He differs entirely from the Brahman 
student or the man undergoing consecration, for his ecstasy is not connected 
either with the sacrifice or with any of the rites ancillary to it or to the entry 
of the youth into the full life of the community. His mortal body men see, 
but he himself fares on the path of the Apsarases, the Gandharvas, the beasts 
of the wild, he dwells in the east and the western ocean, the steed of Vata, 
the friend of Vayu, inspired by the gods. He knows secret desires, he is the 
dearest friend, he supports Agni and both the worlds, he is the heaven and the 
light, and his ecstasy, it seems, is due to a potent draught which, with Rudra, 
he drinks from a goblet, perhaps a reference to the use of some poison to pro¬ 
duce exhilaration or hypnosis.® His hair is long, his soiled garments are of 
yellow hue. 

This description is curiously isolated in the Rigveda and later, not un¬ 
naturally, since this aspect of religious life does not fall within the noimal 
outlook of our texts. In the Atharvaveda,® however, we find the curious and 
enigmatical figure of the Yratya, exalted into a cosmic power, and therefore 
of obscure origin. It has been suggested that we are to find in him the type of 
Yogin, produced in the eastern lands under the aegis of the Ksatriyas, who 
wandered about the country, received with friendship in the courts, bringing 
prosperity in his train by reason of his ecstatic practices, in which a part was 
taken by the hetaera, who is made part of his retinue, and the Migadha whose 
loud cries doubtless played a part in his rites. The suggestion is ingenious, 
but unfortunately it lacks any probative value. The references to the year 
long standing of the Vratya and his other actions are too indistinct to enable 
us to discern with any certainty the outlines of an ancient seeker after ecstatic 
trances, and the elaboration of his retinue, though it may be paralleled in other 
lands,’ is strange to Indian usage. 

^ Hathayogapradipilca, i, 61 ff. ; iii. 83 ff. * Cf. AV. ii. 27 (pdm); 30 ; 4. 5 

* RV. i. 164. 15 cannot thus he explained. (gana, hemp). 

® Cf. Vates ; Camoy, Les Indo-Europ^em, * xv. 

p. 213; Raton, Spiritism, pp. 82 tf. ’ Apuleius, Metam, viii. 27 f. is cited by 

* X. 136. Cf. Arbman, MutPra, pp. 207 ff. Hauer (op. off., p, 177). 



PART IV. THE SPIRITS OF THE DEAD 

CHAPTER 23 

THE ABODES OF THE DEAD 


§ 1. The Nature of the Dead 

It is not altogether easy to derive from the Rigveda a precise conception 
of the nature which was attributed to the spirits of the dead by the mind of the 
people or of the priest, and it is natural to assume that the ground for this 
difficulty is to be traced to the variation of both popular and ecclesiastical 
opinion. The modern view of the spirits and their abode is extremely varied 
and confused, and it would be ill-judged to assume that it was otherwise in 
the earlier Vedic religion. 

Long before the period of the Rigveda, it is clear that the Indian had 
realized the difference between life and death and had separated in his 
imagination the two elements of the man, his body and his spirit,^ but the dis¬ 
tinction must have been vague in the extreme.^ Of the spirit as distinct 
from the body we have two expressions which occur frequently enough to let 
us believe that their meaning was more or less definitely known : of these the 
first was what we would regard as physical, but what doubtless seemed just 
as psychical to the Vedic India as any other aspect of the spirit: it is the 
life, which seems clearly to have been based on the conception of the breath of 
the man, which is the visible sign of life and intellect: later, but not in the 
Rigveda, the term Atman, the breath, is the most characteristic term for the 
self, and the breaths, Pranas, are a constant subject of investigation in the 
Upanisads, where often they appear as essentially representing the life and 
spirit of man. The identification of breath and the asu is made formally 
in the Qatapatha Brahmana, but this fact is of much less importance than 
the clear indications of the Rigveda. The other term is, unlike asu^ which 
never in later times became an expression of any philosophical importance, 
one which never loses a place in the thought of India, though it does not 
achieve the rank of the Atman. It is Manas, the mind, which in later Indian 


Passages like RV. x. 16. 3 ; AB. ii. 6. 13 
clearly do not imply ignorance of this 
fact, which is clearly revealed in many 
passages, e. g. RV, x. 14,8; 16. 5. The 
idea of many souls in the individual 
appears in philosophical form in the 
doctrines of sheaths of the soul in TU. 
ii. 4. Cf. Hopkins, Origin of Beligion, 
pp. 109 ff. 

6 * 


This is illustrated in detail in Tuxen’s 
Forestillingen om SjceUn i Rigveda^ but 
is notorious, see Hopkins, Origin of 
Religion^ p, 112. 

RV. i. 113. 16 ; 140. 8; Oldenberg, ReL 
des Veda% pp. 525, 526; for Avestan, 
an/m, Geiger, Ostiran* Kultur^ p. 290. 
vi. 6. 2. 6 ; ii. 4. 2. 21. 
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thought is of importance as the means of knowledge of all internal events,^ 
and a necessary link in the knowledge of external events en route from the 
senses- The conception of the Rigveda is seen clearly in the case ^ when the 
mind of a senseless person is said to have gone away to Yama, the lord of the 
dead, to sky and earth, to the sea and the mountains, to the sun and the dawn. 
It is also probable that the conception later prevalent that the mind has its 
abode in the heart was already developed : ® the connexion of mind and heart 
is not rare in the Rigveda. The further view that the mind had the dimensions 
of a pigmy or a thumb in size, which is found said of the Purusa as the prin¬ 
ciple of life in the Upanisads and often later, is not to be proved for the period 
of the Rigveda.^ 

Naturally enough there is abundant evidence of the simple views which 
suggest the theory of the spirit ; the phenomena of loss of the senses, which is 
recorded in the Rigveda, is also recorded of the ancient Bhrgu, who in this 
condition went to the other world and had experiences of interest there.® 
The view that in the case of a dream the soul might be outside the body and 
moving about freely at will, which is a common belief of many peoples, is 
proved by the reference to such a case in the ^atapatha Brahmana,® which 
warns us of the danger of waking the sleeper too hurriedly, lest the soul should 
thus fail to find its way back into the body. It appears also that dreams 
about the dead were deemed to be due to the souls of the dead moving thus 
about. At least this belief would explain the fact that, on going away from 
a festival for the dead, the partaker in the rite should rub himself with the 
Apamarga plant and ask it to wipe away evil dreams.’ The danger of the 
spirit escaping through yawning seems suggested by the rule that in such a 
case one should say, * In me be strength and wisdom The shadow also is 
here and there found as being in some way connected with man : if one cannot 
see his reflection it is an omen of death, and the reflection of one whose mind 
is gone can be used in a spell to restore his mind to him.^ All these elements 
can be supposed to have been steadily at work in Vedic India, and the result 
is the conception of the spirit as some more or less impalpable substance- It 
is not asu entirely nor mind : it is also breath, and it is very often regarded as 


^ C. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Manual of 
Psychological Bthics^, pp. IxxxviSF.; 
Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 
243 - 7 . 

* X. 58 ; cf. Feist, Kultur der Jndogermanen, 

p. 823. 

* RV. viii. 100. 5. For the later view see 

AV. vi. 18.3 ; AGS.iii. 6.8 ; Windisch, 
BSGW. 1891, pp. 163 ff.; C. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist Manual of Psycho¬ 
logical Ethics*, pp. Ixxxvi if. 

* Oldenberg, Beh des Veda*, p. 525; cf. 

BAU. iv. 3.14 ; Katha Up. iv. 12. 

® Oertel, JAGS. xv. 284. On the legend of 


Subandhu’s loss of soul and its recovery 
see JB. tiu 168-70 j FB. xii. 12. 5 j 
Oertel, JAGS. xviii.41; Macdonell and 
Keith, Vedic Index, u 4n ; HV. x. 57-60. 
« xiv. 7. 1.12. 

’ ^B. xiii. 8, 4. 4. 

» TS. ii. 5. 2. 4 ; of. CF. xi. 429-44. 

» TS. vi. 6. 7. 2 ; HGS. i. 11. 6. For the 
shadow see also iii. 3. 6 AQS* v. 
19. 5 ; ApCS. xiii- 14. 8 ; AV- xiii. 1. 
56 (v. 19. 9 is wrongly so interpreted by 
Brunnhofer, Arische XJrzeii, pp. 258 £f.); 
Frazer, Taboo, pp. 77 If-; von Negelein, 
Archiv /. Beligionstoissemchaft, v-18 Hf- 
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am and mind : ^ or it appears as mind or as am, as in the frequent phrase 
asunlii, ‘ asu leading which is applied both to the process by which the 
spirits are led from the earth to their home in the sky, and the reverse pro¬ 
cess by which they are brought back by Agni, as the conveyer of souls, from 
the heaven in which they live to the offerings made to them on earth. It is, 
however, of importance that mind is assumed to be with the spirit when it is 
away from the body: the Fathers of the Vedic creation are thus creatures who 
are perfectly gifted for intellectual action of all kind, to know, to perceive, 
to enjoy, and to will. But the view as to exactly what it was which departed 
at death was never quite clearly settled by the thought of India : the Upani- 
sads inclined to regard it as the Atman, the Buddhist in one view as con¬ 
sciousness, Vijhana,® and later there developed more precise views of the 
psychic apparatus which transmigrated, but the views of the populace were 
probably as vague as those of Vedic India itself. 

But it would be an error to assume that the body was left for ever at death : 
this might seem to be the logical view, but it is not the view of the Vedic 
Indian, as it has not been the view of many different classes of men. The 
care expressed in the Rigveda * itself for the avoidance of injury to the body 
of the dead, which was to be burned, by a bird or other beast, is confirmed by 
the express injunction to the dead that he has in the next world to unite 
himself with his body. The same idea is expressed in the Atharvaveda,® 
which treats as in the next world the body, the am, the mind, the limbs, and 
the sap all uninjured, and the Fathers are entreated to secure that the bones 
which have been placed out of order shall all be placed in due arrangement. 
This unquestionably is the regular view in the Veda : the alternative view 
once found in the Rigveda,® which sends the eye of the dead to the sun, the 
breath to the wind, bids him go to the heaven and the earth, or if he prefers 
to the waters, and to dwell among the plants with his members, cannot be 
treated as more than a mere deviation of no great consequence for the general 
view of Vedic religion. The connexion of the eye and the sun is also seen in 
the Purusasukta, where the sacrifice of the primeval giant results in the sim 
being created from his eye. The concrete character of the entity which is left 
in the heaven is proved by the fact that the Fathers are always addressed, 
when mentioned individually, by their own names: there is no such thing 
as an invocation of the spirit of any individual. He himself continues 
his life. 

AV. viii. 1. 1, 15 ; 2. 26 ; v. 30. 1; viii. Buddha's Gd^urt, pp. 37 ; Keith, 

1.7; 2. 3. Buddhist Bhilosophy, pp. 6 ff. 

RV. X. 15.14 ; 16. 2. x. 16. 6 ; 14. 8 ; 16. 5. Hauer’s reference 

Oldenherg, Buddha\ p. 308. For the (Die Anfdnge der Yogapraads im alien 

Atman in the Saihjhana, see QB, xiv. Indien, pp. 97, 108) of x. 16 to an 

7.2.3; BAU. iv. 4. 2. Strictly speaking initiatory ceremony is impossible, 

the aggregate of the Skandhas is the xiv. 2. 24. 

transmigrating element; Windisch, x, 16. 3. So of the victim, AB. ii. 6.13. 
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§ 2 . The Places of the Dead 

The chief place of the dead in the conception of the Rigveda ^ is unques¬ 
tionably heaven : the soul leaves the body on death, and by the path of the 
Fathers it goes to the place where there is eternal light, endowed with lustre 
like that of the gods.^ It is said to go as by a car or by wings : ® more com¬ 
pletely the Atharvaveda * pictures the dead man as borne up by the Maruts, 
with gentle breezes fanning him, and cooled by showers until he recovers his 
complete body, and meets with the Fathers in the highest heaven, where 
with Yama they dwell. The heaven is called also the home,^ but the idea can 
hardly be pressed to the view that the going to heaven is a return home : it is 
rather that the man reaches in the highest heaven a new and abiding abode. 
The connexion of this journey of the souls with the actual burning of the body 
is always a vague one, but the reality of the connexion of soul and body is 
proved by the emphasis laid in the Brahmarias ® on the necessity for the due 
collection of the bones of the dead, and the need of replacing them symbolically 
in cases where they may happen to be lost. 

Another conception of the nature of death is hinted at in the legend of the 
dogs of Yama,’ the four-eyed, a term probably derived from the presence of 
some mark on the dog which gave the appearance of four eyes,® brindled, 
broad-nosed, dogs which wander about and guard the path or sit on it: 
the spirit is bidden to haste past the dogs, and to join the Fathers with Yama. 
Delighting in lives, they watch men and serve as messengers of Yama, and 
are entreated to grant continued enjoyment of life. It is possible that they 
were conceived as going among men, and taking to the abode of death the 
souls of the dead. The Avestan parallel is one dog, which four-eyed and yellow¬ 
eared watches the heg,d of the Cinvat bridge ® which reaches from this to the 
next world, and by his barking scares away the fiends, who would hinder the 
passing of the souls of the just dead. In the Rigveda there is no clear evidence 
to any such functions of the dogs as the dividers out of souls as good or bad : 
the suggestion of Roth^® and Aufrecht that this was their function is based on 
interpretations, which are not very probable, and at any rate are uncertain. 
In the Atharvaveda the messengers of Yama appear already as plural as well 
as dual. Any possibility of holding that they had duties of discrimination 


^ ix. IIS. 7 ff. is the fullest description. 

* AV. xi. 1. 37. 

* AV, iv. 84. 4 ; VS. xviii, 52. 

* xviii. 2. 21-0, 

* RV. X. 14. 8. 

* 5B. xi. 6.3.11; xiv, 6. 9. 28. 

’ RV. X. 14. 10-12 ; AV. xviii. 2. 12 ; viii. 

1. 9 ; JB. i. 0 (Qabala and <?yama). 

® Cf. Honmiel, Festschrift Kuhn, p. 422. 

® No bridge exists in the RV. (ix. 41.2 is not 
a reference to this) nor is there a river 
(x. 63.10): Scherman, VisionsHtteratur, 


pp. 110, 111. For the Avesta see Moul¬ 
ton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 105, 388, 
n. 4. Later the soul of the bull slain by 
Mithra is guarded by bis hound on its 
ascent to heaven, with which the dog of 
the horse sacrifice may be compared. 

Based on RV. vii. 55. 2-5; Aufrecht, 
Ind. Stud. iv. 841; Weber, xviii. 
20; Oldenberg, J^gveda^Noten, iL 42. 
Bloomfield also (on AV. iv. 5) rejects 
this view. 

« viii. 2. 11 ; 8. 11; v. 30. 6. 
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would of course disappear if they were to be regarded as being really the sun 
and the moon, as is argued by Bloomfield (the day and the night in the 
Jaiminiya Brahmana),^ or the doubles of Yama and Yami, which was the view 
of Bergaigne,^ but it is difficult to go beyond the view that the imagination 
of the Indo-Iranians and, if the identification—doubtful in the extreme— 
of Qabala and Kerberos ® is to be accepted, probably of the Indo-Europeans 
also, believed that the way to the sky was guarded or infested by a dog or dogs. 

The nature of the heaven which is attained by the spirits is described 
repeatedly in the Rigveda : ^ it is further elaborated in the later Samhitas, but 
all its characteristics are the same : there is light, the sun for the highest 
waters, every form of happiness, the Svadha, which is at once ^ the food of the 
spirits, and the power which they win by it, their self-determination. The 
spirits are so material as not merely to enjoy the most material things. Soma, 
milk, honey, Sura, ghee, but also to delight in the joys of love,® a fact indicating 
how corporeal was their nature. The sound of singing and the flute is also 
among the delights available, and there is a fig-tree where Yama drinks with 
the gods.*^ There are wish-cows, which yield all desires, and there is perfect 
harmony and joy unbounded. The picture is singularly simple : it is merely 
the pleasant things of earth to the priestly imagination, heaped upon one 
another : the total absence of anything which could be regarded as natural 
in the heaven of warriors is a striking reminder that the conceptions of Vedic 
India, in so far as they are within reach of our knowledge, were the ideas of 
priests and not of the whole community. The idea thus presented prevailed 
throughout the Yedic periods : even in the Brahmanas among speculations of 
various sorts, it is often said that men obtain unity with the sun, which 
clearly means that he goes to dwell in the heaven of the sun where are the 
Fathers, the gods, and above all Yama. 

Yama it is whom, with Varuna, the new arrival in the realms of heaven 
sees. He is closely connected with Agni, and also with Matari9van : his is the 

JAOS. XV. 163 ff-; Cerberus, the dog of 11 ; ix. 5. 1, 8 ; xviii. 2. 48 ; 4. 3 ; the 

Hades (1905) ; HiUebrandt, Ved. Myth,, sxin, RV. x. lOT. 2 ; 154. 5. 

p. 155. RV. iv, 26. 4 ; Oldenherg, Bel, des Veda^, 

Bel, V6d, i. 93. Arbman (Rudra, pp. 258 ff.) p. 531, n, 3. 

makes them refined versions of therio- AV. iv. 34. 2 ; TB. ii. 4. 6. 6 ; QB, x. 4. 4. 
morphic death demons. Cf. the 4 ; Kaus. i. 4. Their bodies are freed 

alleged wolf of death in RV. ii, 29. 6 from all bodily defects ; AV. iii. 28. 5 ; 

(Seherman, Visionslitteratur, p. 127). vi. 120. 3. 

See Hopkins, Origin of Religion, p. 33, RV. x. 135. 1; cf. AV. v. 4. 3. In Kaus. 
n. 1, and for German wolves who eat i. 3 it is called the Ilya or Ilpatree, and 

the dead, Helm, Altgerm, Bel, i. 209 fi. we hear of the Vijara stream, the 

Rohde, Psyche, i. 280. Salajya city, the Aparajita palace, 

RV. X. 14-16; 27.21; 56,1; 107.2; 154.5; &c., in the world of Brahman : cf. CU. 

i. 109. 7; 125.6 ; AV. iv. 34. 2-6 ; xi. viii. 5. 3. It is implausible to see any 

4 ; iii. 29. 3 ; vi. 120. 3 ; MS. i. 10.18 ; mythological importance in this tree, 

ii. 3. 9, &c. ; fB. xi. 5. 6. 4 ; xiv. 7. 1. which seems merely the reflex of the tree 

32, 33 ; Kaus. i. 4. It is the highest of of the Indian village, imder which sit 

the heavens ; RV. x. 14. 8; AV. xi. 4. the elders. Cf, above, p. 172, n. 2. 
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third heaven, the other two being Savitr’s, and his is the highest,^ the abode 
of the sun which he gives to men. He does so because he was the first of 
mortals who died, and who found out the way for many to the realm, where now 
he reigns rather than rules as king. In the later Samhitas ^ his connexion with 
death, which is his path already on the Rigveda,® and with which he may even 
be identified there, is more and more emphasized : he is connected with 
Antaka, ‘ the ender Mrtyu, ‘ death % and Nirrti, ‘ dissolution % and Mrtyu is 
his messenger as well as his two, or more, dogs. But he is also the father of 
men with his sister Yarn!, who bids him in a dialogue of much interest commit 
incest with her for the creation of the race, a view which Yama on moral 
grounds reprobates in the hymn.* In the Avesta Yama is the king of 
a distant paradise on earth, the lord of a golden age where no heat or cold or 
defects exist. He has, though not in the Avesta, a sister Yimeh from whom 
with him men are sprung. It is tempting to see in him the king first of a 
golden age, and then of a realm of the spirits of the heroes of that age, the 
Rsis mentioned with him as makers of the way to the world to come, as 
Oldenberg suggests, but the evidence hardly avails to establish this. For 
India and Iran, however, he is beyond doubt the first of mortals, and therefore 
also the first to die. The view that he is more than that, a faded divinity, 
whether Agni as held by Bergaigne,® or the sun, as Barth ® thought, or, as 
Weber ’ suggested, the parting day, Yami being then night in whose gloom 
may be seen sorrow for Yama, or the setting sun and so the lord of the dead, as 
taken by Max Mtiller,® is not necessary and is not supported by any decisive 
evidence: still less plausible is the effort of Hillebrandt ® to find in him the 
moon as the mortal child of the sun, even if as he holds this conception was 
indeed Indo-Iranian, but no longer a living belief in Vedic times. The effort 
to remove Yami from the tradition and to see in Yama the alter ego of the 
living man, his soul, is clearly contrary to the whole of the Vedic and the 
Avestan evidence. 

Yama, however, and Varu^ia also do not appear as active in the work of 
controlling the world of the dead : as the great god, Varuna^'s place is there, 

1 RV. i. 85. 6 ; x. 185.7 VS. xii. 63. ^ Oldenberg, Reh des Veda\ p. 533 ; cf. 

* MS. ii. 5. 6 ; VS. xxxix. 13 ; AV. v. 30. Moulton, Marly ZorooMrianismy pp. 144 

12 ; xviii. 2. 27 ; v. 24. 13 (lord of ff. To distinguish two Yamas (Hille- 

Manes). Arbman (Rudra, p. 806, n, 2) brandt, Ved. Myth,^ p. 155) is quite 

seeks to prove that Yama is idealized impossible, 

in the RV. but wrongly; in TS, iii. 3. 8. • Rel, Ved, i. 69. 

8, there is no distinction between heU • Rd. of Jnd,^ pp. 22, 23. 

and heaven, and Yama is lord of earth ’ Ved. Beitr., 1894, pp. 1 ff. For Yama as 
(TS.iii. 4- 5 ; V. 2. 3.1) as first of men. a man, see Bloomfield, Rel, of Veda, 

TA. iv. 87 and QB. xi. 6. 1. 1 ff, prove p. 105. 

nothing for his original nature. His is » Anthr. Ret,, pp. 297, 298 ; Ehni, Varna, 
clearly a case of syncretism of different p. 8 ; Carnoy, JAOS. xxxvi. 317. 

views of death. Cf. Rhys, Celtic * Ved. Myth, i. 394 ff.; (Kl. Ausg.), pp. 151 ff. 

Heathendom, pp. 654 ff. Indog. Myth. i. 229 ff. See also below, 

• i. 38. 5 ; 165. 4. Appendix B. 
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perhaps too as the god to whom cries proceed for pardon from sin, but neither 
god is said to punish the dead or judge them for their sins. The idea of judge¬ 
ment of any sort is foreign to the Rigveda as to early Iran, and it is only in 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka ^ that we have the express statement that the truth¬ 
ful and the untruthful are separated before Yama, but his activity in this 
separation is in no wise indicated, and the idea of the weighing of the deeds of 
man on his arrival in the other world, which is prominent in the Avesta, is only 
found in the ^atapatha Brahmana ^ in a passage of speculative activity. 
What the dead obtain in heaven is not only long life there by the gift of the 
mercy of the gods : they obtain the merit of the Istapurta, the sacrifices 
which they have offered, and the gifts which they have given to the priest,® 
and at the same time they are nourished by the piety of their relatives on 
earth, as they have nourished in their turn their forefathers. Such nourish¬ 
ment may be either buried with them, when the grains of corn and sesame 
will become wish-cows and their calves in the heaven, or may be conveyed by 
the later offerings.* It is not a very distant step to the idea of the Buddhists ® 
that souls which are miserable can be aided by the gift to monks in their name, 
and the assignment to them of the merit thus acquired. 

The other side of the belief in heaven is the belief in hell. It is of course 
in itself perfectly possible that the Vedic Indian might not have believed in 
the existence of hell: the view that annihilation might be the fate of the souls 
which did not receive the boon of immortal life from the gods is not in itself 
absurd, but a hell is a natural complement to heaven, and in point of fact the 
Rigveda ® itself seems to contain references to a place of punishment, into 
which Indra and Soma are to hurl the evil doers so that not one can emerge ; 
under the three earths is the place of the enemy and robber, and the demoness 
is to disappear in endless abysses. There occurs here and in a few other places 
the idea of the eternal punishment in a place of deep darkness of the evil.’ 
The idea of hell is made clear by the Atharvaveda ® which has the word 
Naraka Loka in contrast to Svarga, heaven, as the place for female goblins 
and sorceresses : it is also the place of the murderer,® and appears as black, 

vi- 5. 13. The references in the RV. are Spirits, Kaus.i. 4 recognizes the trans- 

not probable (Scherman, Visions- fer to relatives and foes respectively of 
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blind or the lowest darkness.^ There is no trace of the fires of hell, nor of a 
wolf of hell in the Vedic literature,^ nor can the view of Geldner ^ that the 
word Vici in the Rigveda ^ directly denotes hell be accepted ; but there is 
reason enough to hold that the idea was present in germ. The actual tortures 
of hell are reserved for later texts in the main, and are dwelt on by Buddhism 
in a way to make us realize that on the popular mind these horrors had due 
result. In the Atharvaveda ^ the sinners who injure the Brahman sit in 
streams of blood eating hair, and in the ^atapatha Brahmana ® and the 
Jaiminiya the proud Bhrgu goes to the other world, where he sees many horrible 
things such as men being cut to pieces, and men being eaten, and also the lord 
of the place as a black man with a staff and yellow eyes beside two maidens, 
one fair and one, described by an epithet atikalydnl, as either ‘ very fair ’ or 
* past her beauty \ The Jaiminiya mentions three hells and three heavens. 
Another horror is suggested by the Kausitaki Brahma^ia,’ which threatens 
man with being eaten in the next world by the animals which he devoured in 
this, unless he adopts a certain ritual practice of special potency. The idea of 
punishment or reward according to one’s deeds is constantly expressed in 
the ^atapatha Brahmana ® under diverse forms, but it appears rather as 
a philosophical doctrine brought out to explain the operation of the universe 
than as a popular belief. The Vedic view is clearly far other than this : 
the great majority of men believed themselves to be good and destined to 
the joys of heaven, but they did not regard these joys as making earth less 
desirable. The normal attitude of the whole of the Vedic religion, down to the 
very end of the period of the Brahmanas, is that it is a good thing to behold 
the light of the sun, and to live a hundred years, for which prayers and spells 
alike are earnestly resorted to, and that, at the end of the life one attains, 
there will be another, if different yet analogous, life in the world to come 
with the same pleasures as on earth, but without the disadvantages of human 
imperfection. 

As compared with the clear conception of the dwelling of the spirit in the 
highest heaven or in hell, there is little trace in the Vedic literature of the more 
simple and perhaps more primitive conception ® which regards the dead as 
dwelling in the earth, whether actually in the place of burial, or in the under 
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world. The idea that the dead man’s spirit went to the sky is not in the 
slightest degree essentially bound up with the burning by fire, for the Kig- 
veda^ expressly places both the Fathers, who have been burnt, and those who 
have not been burnt, as dwelling in the heaven, and there is no hint of any 
contrary view in Vedic literature. But undoubtedly here and there the idea 
is to be seen that the burning by the fires was the moment of the passage of the 
soul to the sky : of this the best proof is the doctrine of Agvalayana ^ that the 
place attained by the spirit depends on the nature of the fire, which first seizes 
the corpse when the body is set on the bier within the reach of fires derived 
from the sacred three fires. But this example in itself is not in the slightest 
degree a proof that it was the fire which sent the spirit to heaven : it is only 
a natural, but not primitive, view, as is shown by the mere fact that it depends 
on the use of the three fires, which the average householder could not dream of 
maintaining. The real view was doubtless less complicated, and in the same 
passage A9valayana presents us with a different idea : a pit, knee deep, is to 
be dug north-east of the Ahavaniya fire, a water plant, Qipala, is put there, and 
with the smoke the soul thence goes to the heaven. This latter view, which 
looks at the earth as the place of the dead, is also supported by various other 
considerations. When a man is near to death, a spell is used to bring him from 
the lower to the upper earth to the protection of Aditi, sun and moon.® 'When 
a pit is dug, as often in the ritual, it is called the place of the Fathers ; what 
is dug down has the Fathers as its deity; ^ Yama ® even is lord of the earth ; 
the darkness of the abode of the dead is referred to in passages where we cannot 
see any reference to the punishments of hell; ® a spell of the Atharvaveda ^ 
seeks to send his enemy to the place of Yama ; the dead are mentioned as 
living at the roots of the plants ; the dead man in the funeral ritual is spoken 
of as being laid to rest in mother earth, which is to be kind to him. The 
path of the gods is often distinguished from the path of the Fathers,® the 
presence of the dogs ® on the way shows that the road was a special one, and 
not the peaceful path of the gods ; the door of the heaven is in the north-east, 
that of the world of the Fathers in the south-east,^® a conception which is 
clearly due in part at least to opposition to the world of the gods ; the relation 
of the south to the Fathers may be due to the fact that on the shortest day, 
the time of the spirits par excellence^ the sun is at the furthest south point in his 
course. The path too appears to be a different one from that of the gods 
since it is described as pravat^ which may denote either a downward path as of 
a stream, or, at any rate, a path forward to the horizon, rather than one rising 
erect to the heaven.^® But, if any doubt existed as to the connexion of the 

X. 15. 4 ; AV. xviii. 2. 34. ii-12. 7. 

AGS. iv. 4. AV. xviii, 4. 62 ; RV. x. 2. 7 ; 18. 1. 
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spirits with the earth, it would be removed by the descriptions of the ritual of 
the dead, which, though not given in detail in the Brahmanas, are set out at 
length in the Sutras, and must be of great antiquity in their essence.^ The 
gifts for the souls are not sent to them by fire to be conveyed to the sky : 
they are often laid in pits on the earth or upon the earth, in the neighbourhood 
of human dwellings which spirits all the world over are ever supposed to 
haunt: they come to the meal, and sit on the place made ready for them, or 
they find their way into the water-bottle : ^ they take out the heat of the 
food, and leave only the outer substance.® At the end of the meal they 
are sent away, politely indeed, with the words, ‘ The Fathers have satisfied 
themselves or, as at the Anthesteria in Athens, more directly with, 

‘ Depart, ye Fathers, Soma-loving, on your ancient deep paths ; but return 
a month later to our house to eat the offering, with wealth in offspring, 
in heroes.’ ^ The shaking out of the garment of the offerer is another proof 
of the anxiety to be rid of the ghostly guests.® But it must not for a 
moment be supposed that the belief in the presence of the spirits on earth 
on such occasions was incompatible with the belief in their dwelling in 
the sky: the two beliefs are inextricably confused in the human mind 
at the present day, and have been so confused for centuries, probably for 
thousands of years. 

It is perfectly in keeping with the multitude of ideas regarding the nature 
of the future of the dead which must be produced by our total ignorance of its 
character, that the idea should be found that the newly departed does not 
at once join the congregation of the other ancient dead.® In the first period, 
often for a year after death, the monthly ^^^addha offerings are not paid to the 
newly dead in the usual form of offerings to father, grandfather, and great 
grandfather : he is offered a separate offering : in this he is not invoked to 
come, doubtless because he is near at hand ; he is not dismissed, but merely 
bidden be at peace ; in place of the prayer that the gifts to the Fathers may be 
theirs for ever, it is merely asked that they may be present for the dead: the 
innovation of some schools in which the offerings to the Fathers were 
supplemented by one to the All-gods, a clear proof that the assimilation of 
Fathers and gods was in progress,’ is omitted in the case of the offering to one 
who has just died. The distinction is made in the later literature and can 
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perhaps be traced right back to Qankhayana ^ by which the recently dead 
is a Preta, * departed ’ spirit, and is distinguished from the Fathers, Pitaras, 
par excellence. It is, however, clear that the view is not that of the Iligveda,^ 
where it is obviously contemplated that the souls join at once the ancient 
Fathers, but it is not necessary to regard it as a later innovation : it is one of 
these divergent views, which may be regarded as a sort of compromise between 
the idea of the soul in heaven and the soul in earth, but which need not have 
been later than the developed view of the soul as in heaven and which also 
need not have been ever generally accepted. It must, further, be remembered 
that the belief in the departure of the soul to the sky cannot be proved to be 
later than the belief in the soul remaining near the body. But it is natural 
to assume that in the earliest view the latter was the attitude of mind adopted, 
before the clear separation of mind and body produced the idea that the mind 
had no need to remain with the body,® and that the soul, at first held to abide 
on earth near or with the body, was gradually conceived as going to the gods 
in the highest sky, while the older view lived on, combining in various 
ways with the new. 

It is probable that in the Indo-Iranian period there had already developed 
the conception of the distinction between the heavenly lot of the blessed dead 
and the dismal fate in hell of the evil. There is less ground for supposing that 
such beliefs go hack to the Indo-European period; * then it may be that the 
only idea of the fate of the dead was that of a continued existence in a shadowy 
and imperfect condition, best represented to us by the Hades of Homer. Of 
this there may be seen traces in the Vedic conception of the future of the dead ; 
it is interesting that the vision of Bhrgu presents us with something of this kind, 
though evil-doers suffer there, as do even in the Greek Hades certain criminals 
of conspicuous demerit. As it stands, however, the account is not early, since 
Yaruna’s heaven appears to be located in the same region as that of the 
shades.® 

With the conception of the removal of the spirit to a greater distance is 
often conjoined with primitive peoples ® the idea of the final burial of the 
body which has been provisionally buried. In the Vedic funeral ritual there 
are different stages of the process of disposal of the dead to be noted, but 
the ritual does not reveal, as we have it, any trace of this conception of the 
removal of the Preta to the sphere of the Fathers as connected with the 
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different progress of the burial rites. If the connexion existed, as it may well 
have done, it is not proved for India by the available authorities. 

Even, however, as a Preta there is extremely little trace of the belief of the 
soul as a ghost which comes to visit men. It is possible, as we have seen, that 
dreams of the dead were ascribed to visits of their ghosts, though this is not 
directly recorded; the Rigveda ^ expressly refers to Fathers who sit in the 
regions of earth or in the dwellings of men ; the Taittiriya Samhita * declares 
that the man who draws blood from a Brahman must fail to attain the world 
of the Fathers for as many years as the blood wets grains of sand. It seems 
possible that in the case of a dead man, whose soul is to live in the world of 
earth, because the southern fire first reaches his body, the soul is regarded as 
remaining away from the world of the Fathers in heaven ; reference is made 
in that view also to the Fathers, who live in the air, and whom we may 
imagine as ghosts there, but too much faith may not be placed in this concep¬ 
tion.® We hear of the appearance of Uccaiggravas Kaupayeya to instruct his 
nephew on a mystery of the Saman.* But the normal view is that men and 
the Fathers do not appear together,® and the Vedic literature hardly shows a 
trace of the belief in ghosts which abounds in the Buddhist; the idea that 
evil spirits are caused by men needing proper burial, which is common in 
modern India, and that ghosts exist everywhere and send disease, is one which 
is not to be found in the Atharvaveda, which in its innumerable references to 
demons, Baksases, Pigacas, and others, deals with them in such manner as to 
show that the belief that many of them were merely hostile spirits of the dead 
was not a living one.® The Buddhist view, on the contrary, deals solemnly 
with ghosts : ’’ it treats the stealing of their property on the same footing as 
stealing the property of beasts, it provides for cases of sexual intercourse with 
such ghosts ; ghosts abide in the lonely woods, on the banks of rivers, in a 
sugar field. They are often at the cross-roads and they crowd into their old home 
in eager search for kind friends to give them a little food. But in the main 
it is clear the ghosts are not normal things ; it is not a case of simple belief 
in the constant presence of the dead among the living which the Qatapatha 
Brahmapa denies.® They are guilty souls suffering punishment, naked or 
covered barely by their hair, without protection against the heat, which fills 
them, from water, shade, or wind, hungry and thirsty, for the water even of the 
Ganges turns to blood in their mouths. A city of ghosts is recorded by the 
Divyavadana ® of the Buddhists, an island inhabited by ghosts in a Jataka,i® 
and the classical Sanskrit literature contains striking pictures of the ghosts 
"^bich throng the places of sepulture of the dead. But how far these views 
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were held in the Vedic period it is impossible to say : ^ there is no reasonable 
doubt that some of the Buddhist ghosts are transmutations of tree and water 
spirits due to the growing animism which treated the spirit as merely living 
in, and not having its life in, the tree or the waters. But it is worth noting 
that in many cases the Buddhist ghosts are to die and go to hell in a certain 
period : ^ it is natural to see in this the record of the condition before final 
damnation of the Preta. 


§ 3 . The Transmutation of the Dead 

The Bigveda and the Vedic literature of the period of the Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas presents us with no clear proof of the belief in the transmigra¬ 
tion of the dead : the scanty evidence which has been adduced to prove the 
contrary view will be discussed hereafter,® but in this place it is important to 
note certain really popular beliefs of which there are traces in that literature 
and in that of the Sutras. The most important piece of evidence is late : 
it is recorded by Baudhayana ^ that the birds at the offering to the dead should 
receive lumps of food, just like the Fathers, on the ground that in the form of 
birds the Fathers go about. It must, Jiowever, be admitted that this is not 
enough to prove a real popular belief. The idea of the incarnation of men as 
snakes is clearly to be accepted for the later period,® but for the actual Vedic 
period it is not demonstrated, and it must in all likelihood be deemed to be an 
idea which entered the religion of the Veda with the advance of aboriginal 
influences. A more interesting case is recorded in the ritual for the final burial 
of the bones of the dead ; ® if they cannot be found, then a garment is spread 
out, and, if a beast alights on it, it is treated as representing the bones of the 
dead. But this usage which is recorded for us at a late period cannot be pressed 
very far. To this scanty evidence may be added such support as can be ob¬ 
tained from such stories as that ^ of a mother, who, dying in the absence of her 
son, lies in wait for him in the shape of a newly created jackal to warn him 
of danger. The proof does not come to much, and none of it is of early date. 

Of the soul becoming a plant or passing into a plant we have no early 
evidence save such as may be derived from the solitary address to the dead 
man in the Rigveda ® which tells him to go to the plants with his members, and 
the isolated statement that the Fathers lie about the roots of the plants.® 
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There is much evidence of connexion with stars. This, however, is very 
different from a normal transmigration : it obviously is connected with the 
belief in the departure of the souls to the regions of heaven, and on the philo¬ 
sophical side it appears as the doctrine of the identity of the soul with Aditya.i 
The epic notoriously is fond of seeing the souls of the great heroes and priests 
of the past in the constellations of the heavens. The Qatapatha Brahma^a 2 
calls the stars women and the light of those who by their good works have 
reached the heaven. The same view is found in the Sutra of Apastamba.® 
It is possible also that the same idea may be referred to in the Rigveda ^ in the 
reference to the seers who watch the sun, or those who stand high in heaven 
through the giving of plenteous largesse to the priest.® Perhaps too the name 
of the Great Bear as the Seven Seers,® of one of the Pleiades as Arundhati, 
and even the view of the Krttikas as wives of the Bears, may be traced to this 
idea. The view that the moon is the abode of the souls is found also in the 
later period, but there is no identification with the moon, but merely by a 
transfer of ideas the change of the resting-place of the souls."^ 
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There is nothing in Vedic literature to encourage the view, which has been 
so energetically contended for in connexion with western civilization, that the 
custom of burning the dead is one which denotes an essential distinction of race, 
as contrasted with the practice of burying the dead.^ The burning of the dead 
is set over against the burying of the dead in the Rigveda ^ merely as two 
legitimate alternative methods, and this is the state of affairs throughout the 
history of India. Burning is normally preferred, the chief exceptions being 
very holy ascetics and infants under two years of age,® but the existence of 
burial cannot be denied for any period. Moreover it is important to note that 
the double practice of burial or burning is recorded of many other objects 
which it is desired to dispose of, owing to their dangerous character. Nor is it 
to be doubted ^ that the primitive use of fire in this case was that of removing 
the dread substance, which burial could also effect. The idea that burning was 
necessary to take the soul to heaven is not Vedic : the Rigveda proves that 
from the earliest recorded period the unbmnt dead went to heaven no less 
than the burnt. 

Other modes of disposal of the dead are referred to in the Rigveda ® and 
the Atharvaveda.® The dead might be cast away (paroptdk), or they might 
be exposed (uddhitdk). The latter expression seems to mean exposed on 
trees, a practice which was known in later India, and which is referred to 
in the fatapatha Brahmana,^ being prescribed as the expiation, in the case 
in which a cow is slaughtered and found to be in calf, as regards the disposal 
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bear this sense; Oldenberg, JRgoeda- 
Noten, ii. 351. 

Cf. Rohde, Psyched ^ i. 25 ff.; Helm, 
Altgerm, RelA, 152 ; Pfuhl, GGA. 1906, 
p, 342; below, Appendix P. 

X. 15. 4 (burnt and not burnt). 

xviii. 2. 34. Those cast away may refer 
to a usage as in Iran of throwing to the 
7 [h.o.s. 32] 


beasts to devour (Zimmer, Altindisches 
Leben, p. 402), or merely to depositing 
dead bodies in cemeteries, as recognized 
in Buddhist tales ; Buddhist India, 
pp. 78 f.; below, p. 424, n. 6. 
iv. 5. 2.13. A similar custom is recorded 
of the Colchians (Ap. Rhod. iii. 200 ff.), 
who buried women. Cook (Zeus, i. 
533, 534) conjectured that it was to 
bestow life on the tree or on the dead; 
and elsewhere (p, 687) adopts the view 
that trees planted round graves were 
originally homes for the spirits of the 
dead. Zimmer (Lc.) thinks the refer¬ 
ence is to persons exposed in old age 
to death as among the Massagetae 
and others {ibid., p. 328). 
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of the embryo. But these ideas are of no importance for Vedic India in general; 
the rite of burning is the rite which has won approval in the Sutras, and that 
of burying the body is there severely restricted. 

It is, however, a very different question whether this position is primitive. 
In one of the funeral hymns in the Rigveda ^ the dead is told to go to mother 
earth, which is to enclose him, as with a garment a mother her child. It is 
the view of the ritual texts that these words apply to the later rite by which 
the burnt bones of the dead are placed in an urn in earth, but the inter¬ 
pretation, though defended by Oldenberg,^ cannot be treated as natural, and 
we must admit that it is only reasonable to assume that it is meant for an 
actual burial. The later ritual which had in the main given up burial for 
burning naturally had to use the verses somewhere, and the burial of the 
bones gave an excellent opportunity for this action, but the fact remains that 
the verses are burial verses, that the Rigveda treats burial and burning as on 
the same footing, and that it probably represents contemporary fact.® 

The details of the burning alone can be reconstructed with certainty, but 
many of them must be assumed to have applied equally to burial.^ In the 
moment of death the man was laid on the ground, which is smeared with cow- 
dung and strewn with grass, near his sacred fire. The dead then was washed 
and anointed ; the hair, the beard, and the nails were closely trimmed: a 
garland and fresh garment were laid upon him. The women of the house ® 
wailed around the place on which he was laid, tearing or loosening their hair, 
like the mourners at a Roman funeral, smiting their breasts and thighs. 
The body was borne to the grave or taken there on a car : the tracks of the 
party—^rather than of the dead^—^were wiped out by means of a bundle of 
twigs attached to the dead, so as to prevent the recurrence of the spirit of 
the dead. The mourners accompanied the bier with loosened hair. Perhaps 
as the procession moved along were repeated verses * urging the dead to go 
on his long way, to unite with the Fathers and with Yama, to leave sin behind, 
to go home, and to escape the dogs of Yama, while evil spirits were banned. 
The dead was then laid on the funeral pyre, in the midst of three fires produced 
by manipulation from the three sacred fires maintained by him, if he did so 
maintain them. Then the wife of the dead man is placed beside him, but 


^ X. 18 ; cf. AV. xviii. 2.50-2. 

* rteh des Veda\ pp. 572 ff.; J^gveda^Noten, 

ii. 219 ff.; Caland, Todtengebraucke^ 
p. 165. 

* For the Avestan practice, cf. Moulton, 

Early Zoroasirtanism, p. 163. See also 
von. Schroeder, VOJ. ix* 112 ff.; Weber, 
SBA. 1896, p. 255; Hopkins, JAOS. 
xvi. p. cliii. 

* QB. xi. 5. 2 ; xiii. 8 for valuable notices ; 

also TS. vi; A^S. vi. 10 ; AGS. iv. 
1 ff.; gCS. iv. 14 ff.; PGS. iii. 10 ; 
K^S. xvi. 3,4 ; xvii. 7 ; K&ag. Ixxx. ff.; 


Oldenberg, Rel. de$ Veda^^ pp- 572 ff.; 
Caland, IHc altindischen Todtm^ und 
Beatattungsg^ducke (Amsterdam, 
1896) ; and ed. of BaudhSyana, Hir- 
aoyake 9 i, and Apastamba Pitymedha- 
sUtras (1896); Roth, ZDMG- viii. 
467 ff.; Zimmer, AUindisches Zteben^ 
pp. 404 £f. 

« See Bloomfield, AJP. xi. 336 ff. 

® RV. X. 14. 7-12. The SUtras vary ; cf. 
Kau 9 . Ixxx. 36, 42 ; AGS. iv. 2. 10; 
QGS. iv. 14. 7. 
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taken away with the words,^ ‘ Arise, O woman, to the world of the living; 
departed is the life of him with whom thou liest; to marriage here hast thou 
attained with him as husband who graspeth ^ thy hand.’ It is clear that the 
husband’s brother or some other—a pupil or aged servant, according to 
Agvalayana—^must be meant who takes her in wedlock.® The bow * is taken 
from the hand of the dead if a Ksatriya—^in the case of a Brahman ® a staff, of 
a Vai9ya an ox-goad, according to the later ritual—^with a verse saying that it 
is taken for attainment of lordly power and strength: the later ritual,® 
however, breaks the bow and leaves it with the dead, as the soldiers of Brennus 
when they died had their swords broken and laid by them to deceive the 
learned Polybios and the modern world for two thousand years.^ Further, in 
the ritual the offering utensils of the dead are placed on the bier with him, 
only the stone, metal, or earthen being kept back and given to a Brahman, 
a practice disapproved by some, or thrown into water, or kept by the son of 
the dead.® This usage is apparently to be seen in the Rigveda ® as applied 
to a Soma vessel at least. 

The Rigveda expressly refers to the burning of a goat which is the share 
of Agni, and to the use of the flesh of a cow to protect the body against the 
flame. In the ritual texts details of the use of the flesh of the cow are 
given: the omentum is placed over the face, the kidneys in either hand, to 
satisfy the dogs of Yama—^like the honey cake for Kerberos—and the skin 
is put over the whole. A goat is also tied to the pyre so loosely that it can 
easily break the cord. The pyre is then lighted or the three fires are directed 
towards it, and Agni is invoked to take the dead uninjured to the Fathers. 
Other prayers and offerings seem to have been addressed to Yama, the 
Angirases, and Sarasvati; the sense of the ceremony is shown by the words 
of the prayer, not recorded in the Rigveda,^^ ‘ From him thou art born ; may 
he in turn be born from thee.’ 

The ceremony of the burning of the body is followed by the departure of 
the mourners who do not turn round ; they wash themselves and offer 


RV. X. 18. 8 ; the practice was not in 
favour with the later feeling; Caland, 
Todtengebrduche, pp. 43~5. 

This must be the sense as taken by 
Oldenberg and Caland. A reference to 
the dead man is impossible, though 
taken so by Max Muller and Roth, and 
TA. vi. 1. 3 clearly negates this sense. 

AGS. iv. 2. 18. 

RV. X. 18. 9. 

AV, xviii. 2. 59 ; Kau^. Ixxx. 48 ; ibid, 

46, and AV. xviii. 4. 56 also prescribe 
the taking of a piece of gold from his 
hand. Pieces of gold—^failing it, melted 
butter—^are placed on the seven open¬ 
ings in the head of the dead ; Caland, 
Todtengehrduche, p. 47; JGS. ii. 4; cf. 
7 * 


the Greek and Roman usage. 

AGS. iv. 2. 22. 

Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et ReZigioTiSf iii. 
141. Cf. Helm, Altgerm, Hel, i. 140, 
n. 39 ; Hopkins, Origin of Heligiorif 

p. 110. 

QB. xii. 5. 2. 14; AGS. iv. 3. 18, 19 ; 

Kaug. Ixxxi. 19 ; JAOS. xxxiv. 249. 
X. 16. 8. Removal of risk for the living 
may have operated as well as pro¬ 
vision for the dead. 

X. 16. 4, 7- 

Kau^. Ixxxi, 34-9 ; RV.x. 18.1—6,13 ff. ; 
17, 7—9 are used here according to 
Oldenberg (ReL des Veda\ p. 578), but 
cf. Caland, Todtengebrduche, p. 65. 
fB. xii. 5. 2.15 ; TA, vi. 1. 4. 
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libations of water for the dead : they change their garments : they pass under 
a yoke ^ of branches of the purifjdng PariTia tree, they touch on entering 
the house purifying things, water, fire, dung, mustard grains, and barley 
grains, the power of which lies in the name Yava, which is constantly con¬ 
nected in the Vedic mind with yu, ‘restrain ’ (demons). Perhaps,^ too, at this 
point, and not merely at the putting away of the bones, there takes place 
the ceremony of removing from the house, and placing in a desolate place, 
the fire which must not go through the door. It is impossible to believe that 
this fire was really in the view of the iligveda kept for the making of offerings 
to the dead, though the exact meaning of the references to it in the Rigveda is 
hard to ascertain.® Moreover, until the bones are collected, or for three or 
ten days, the relatives must observe certain restrictions : they must not use 
their ordinary beds, but sleep on the ground, must observe chastity, cook no 
food, and live on what they buy, or what others give to them. The nature of 
these observances is obvious : it is in some way to avoid the risk which death 
has brought into the vicinity of the relatives : the view that the Preta of the 
dead is near at hand is clear. The prohibition of cooking is attested by the 
Avesta also : after death the relatives should cook nothing for three days, 
and the Parsis observe this rule to the present day.^ Clearly the death has 
infected the food and the vicinity in which it was, and to eat it will bring 
injury. The sleeping on the ground is less easy to explain : it is possibly an 
effort to avoid the attention of the spirit if it returns : possibly it may be 
traced to the view that the relative, by contact with the dead, has con¬ 
taminated himself and must be purified, before the bed can be safely 
approached, if it is not to be infected for all time to come: or communion 
with the earth may be desired. The abstinence from intercourse may be 
explained, as it is explained by Oldenberg,® as due to the danger that injury 
might thus be done to any child which might perchance be born. 

The third or tenth day is that of the collecting of the bones of the dead.® 
In the first instance the place of burning is cooled by the use of cooling sub¬ 
stances, water plants, one Kiyambu with the very name suggesting water, and 
the inevitable frog.*^ Water and milk are prescribed for the besprinkling of 
the place of the fire in the later ritual, which also provides for the offering of 
water and milk for the dead on the night after the death.® According to 


^ The Mantras (Todtengebrduche, pp. 74, 76) 
suggest the idea of a barrier between 
dead and living. 

^ Oldenberg, Bel. des Veda\ p. 578. The 
rite seems to follow the putting away 
of the bones in KQS. xxi. 4. 28; cf. 
Kau^. Ixix; AGS. iv. 6- E.V. x. 16. 
9 iff. are used. 

* Bergaigne, Bel. V6d. i, 78. 

* SB£1. V, 382, n. 2. Ethnic parallels in 

Wilken, Beo. Col. Int. iv. 362 ; Frazer, 
Joum. Anthrop. Inst. xv. 92 f. Cf. 


Stevenson, Bites of the Twice^Born, 
p. 164. 

* Bel. des Veda^, p. 690- 
® Kaegi {Die Neunzahl hei den Osiariem) 
points to the importance of nine in the 
funeral rites of Indo-European peoples. 
In India the periods vary, but ten days 
is usual; Caland, Todtengebrdmhe, pp.. 
81-4; Paton, Spiritism, pp. 142 ff. 

’ RV. X. 16. 13 ff. ; Kau 9 . Ixxxvi. 26, 27;. 

AJP. xi. 342 ff. 

» PGS. m. 10. 28. 
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A9valayana,^ who places the rite on the tenth day after death, the bones 
should be put, those of a man in a male urn and those of a woman in a female 
urn respectively, the reference being to marks on the urns which are treated 
as like the breasts of a woman.^ The bones should be picked up by aged 
persons, in uneven numbers, not men and women together, with the thumb 
and the fourth finger and deposited without noise, those of the feet coming 
first, those of the head last. Then the bones are purified with a sieve, and the 
urn is placed in a pit where waters do not run together from every side, save 
rain water ; earth is put down upon the urn, and it is covered with a lid. The 
performers then go away, not turning back, purify themselves, and offer a 
^!raddha to the dead. According to the Kau^ika Sutra,® a different procedure 
is adopted, in so far that the bones are deposited at the root of a tree, with a 
verse of the Atharvaveda,^ which beseeches the great tree not to press heavily 
on them; but it is by no means clear that this is the original sense of the 
Atharvan verse, which may refer to proper burial. 

A still further rite is prescribed by the Qatapatha Brahmana ® and men¬ 
tioned in other texts, the raising of a memorial to the dead. This is to be done 
a long time after the death ; when even the year is forgotten is a suitable time. 
The bones are gathered from the hole in the earth or from the tree roots, in 
which case a verse ® is used which rather points to the idea of real burial, 
and may suggest that once the gathering of the bones and the putting away 
of them in a relic mound were done when the body had decayed after normal 
burial. If the bones cannot be found, the rite alluded to above takes place : ’ 
a garment is spread on the water’s edge : the dead is called by name, and 
any beast ® that alights is treated as representing the bones : in the alterna¬ 
tive, dust from the place is used. The night is spent in ceremonies : women 
beating their thighs with the right hand,® with hair loosened, wailing, thrice 
in the course of the night dance thrice round the bones. Lutes are played, and 
doubtless to scare away spirits—a noise made by the beating of an old shoe 
on an empty pot or in other ways.^® In the morning the bones are taken to the 
new place of rest, which must be out of sight from the village, in a place 
where there is abundance of plants, around whose roots the Fathers are said 


AGS. iv. 5. r-10, using RV. x. 18.10 
Lanmai), Sanskrit Header, p. 404. For the 
cleansing of the bones, cf. Germanic 
usage. Helm, Altgerm. Bel, i. 154 f. It 
may be a transfer of the usage of 
'washing the dead body, or an effort to 
banish the soul entirely from connexion 
with earth. 

Ixxxii. 13. 
xviii. 2. 25. 

xiii. 8. 1 ; KfS. xxi. 3.1. 

AV. xviii. 3. 70; Kau^. Ixxxiii. 19. 
Oldenberg {Rel, des Veda\ pp. 580, n. 4; 
581, n. 4) suggests that the whole rite 


is a misunderstanding of the verse 
originally referring to the wood of the 
pyre, but this is not probable. Original 
burial is more likely. 

Kau 9 . Ixxxiii. 22 ff. 

Doubtless normally an insect, which was 
often regarded in Greek religion as a 
vehicle of the soul (Cook, Zeus, i. 532, 
n. 12). Cf. the Samoan parallel in 
Journ, Anthrop, Inst, xv. 96, n. 1. 

Cf. Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropjer, pp. 
35, 42. 

Kau 9 . Ixxxiv. 9 ; K^IS. xxi. 3. 7. 
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to creep,^ but no thorns. A hole is made or furrow ploughed ; seeds of all 
sorts are sowed and the bones deposited. The hole is then covered over with 
stones and earth to make a memorial mound : in it seeds are sown to feed the 
dead ,2 and pits are dug in it into, which water and milk are poured to please 
the dead.® 

The departure from the place of the erection of the memorial is followed by 
many rites to prevent contamination, the use of fire, of the Apamarga plant, 
the obliteration of the footsteps, the crossing of pits filled with water, and 
so on. The placing of a barrier of some sort between the dead and the living 
is a rite recorded in the Rigveda * itself, whether the object is stone or some 
piece of earth. 

The nature of the mode of disposal of the dead probably showed itself 
specially valuable in the Indian climate, but apart from this consideration, the 
influence of the practice of removing evil influences by burning, and of the 
worship of the fire, and the use of fire as the messenger between men and the 
gods, must have aided the development of the use of cremation as almost the 
normal and certainly much the most usual form -of disposing of the dead. 
The belief in the burning of the dead as a suitable mode of disposal may be 
Indo-European,® the evidence for this is merely the practice in early Greece 
and Germany also—^but it may equally have been produced in India, perhaps 
at first under the influence of the needs of war, where the burial of the dead 
leaves them exposed to misusage by the enemy. It may be that the belief in 
burning is older than the belief in the heavenly abode, but that is not sus¬ 
ceptible of proof ; the fact that the Rigveda does not require burning in order 
that the dead may go to heaven may best be explained on the ground that 
the belief is older than burning of the dead, rather than that it developed and 
became independent of that burning. Naturally, however, in any case the 
burning of the dead was regarded as helping the path to the sky, and from 
another point of view here and there the idea presents itself that the dead man 
is in a sense® an offering to the gods. Such an idea, however, never became of 
importance, to judge from its rare appearance, and from the fact that the 
burning of the dead was never decked out with the apparatus of the sacrifice. 

^ fB. xiii. 8.1. 20. and Roth (JAOS- xvi. p. ccxHii) 

* As at the piling of the fire, Weber, Ind. finds the name in JUB. i. 25* 3. 

Stud. xiii. 245 ; Caland, Todtmge- * Oldenberg, Bel. des Veda*, pp. 584 ff. In 
hrduche, p. .177, misses the obvious primitive Greece, as in early Italy and 

purpose in this case of the rite. Britain, both modes of disposal are 

® For alleged remains at Lauriya Nandan- found ; we can hardly believe that in 

garb, see CHI. i. 616 ; above, p. 32, n. 1. every case an Indo-European rite was 

^ X. 18. 3 and 4. From the idea of the superinduced on a non-Indo-European, 

inability of the soul to cross water is Cf. Hopkins, Origin ^of Religion, pp. 

perhaps developed the later idea of the 148 ff.; for Germany, Helm, AUgerm* 

Vaitarani stream and of a mimic boat JfJcZ.i, 152tP. It was disapproved in Iran, 

to cross it (Caland, Todtengebrduche, • RV. x. 16. 5 ; late Sutra evidence is given 
pp. 8, 158). Hillebrandt (Ved. Myth. by Caland, Todtefngehrducke, pp. 178, 

iii. 377) sees the Vaitaranl’s prototype 179, who seems to overestimate its 

in the Sarasvatl of RV- x. 17. 7-9, value. 
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The exact idea connected with the burning seems to have been that the 
whole self was burned, soul as well as body, in order to convey it, in a refined 
form but still unaltered in essence, to the regions of heaven. It is clear from 
what has been already said that there is no question of the mere sending 
thither of the soul in the Vedic religion: in the philosophy different ideas 
appear, but not in the religious faith. Nevertheless at the same time the man 
is still regarded as being in some measure present in the bones which are left: ^ 
even if, as is probable, the original force of the verses of the Rigveda and the 
Atharvaveda, which refer to burial, dealt with real burial, yet when they were 
adopted for burial of the bones, they must have been felt not to run counter to 
popular belief. 

In the Vedic belief the popular view that the dead must be provided with 
the same things ^ as they enjoyed in the world of men has been greatly 
attenuated. It is absurd to suppose that all women were ever burned with 
the dead : ® the practice never existed in India at any time which is recorded, 
and in many cases the result woiald have been to leave children without 
proper care. But it is perfectly clear that the wife of a great man might be 
burned with him, and that the Rigveda ^ shows a stage of opinion in which 
this rite has been definitely abolished by the Brahmans, and has been replaced 
by the giving of her to the brother or some other relative of the dead in sym¬ 
bolic, if not necessarily always real, marriage ; we may well believe that the 
marriage might be real only if the dead had left no son alive to perform for 
him the funeral ceremonies. Similarly the dead was deprived not merely of 
his bow, but also of a piece of gold, which his eldest son received ; it is difficult 
not to believe that the older practice was as in ancient Greece to allow him 
to bear with him to his future abode the ornament of gold which he wore 
in his life on earth.® The practice of enveloping the body of the dead in the 
limbs of the cow is a curious one, and offers possibilities of different explana¬ 
tions. But it is clearly the view of the Rigveda that the heat of the fire is 
to exhaust its fury on the members of the goat and presumably also of the 
cow,® and it may be that the offering was a sort of substitution for the dead 
himself, so that evil powers might assail it in place of him. The goat stands in 
another category: it may be compared to the goat which is slain with 
the sacrificial horse to show it the way : in the passage to the next 


A corporeal resurrection is seen by Jack- 
son in Yasna, xxx. 7 ; the Persians 
according to Herodotos (i. 140 ; cf. vii. 
117) buried their dead. 

e.g. garments (AV. xviii. 4. 81). No 
burning of slaves ever occurs, while 
in Germany it was fiequent. 

In no country is so universal a custom 
known. 

Cf. AV. xviii. 3. 1 (TA. vi. 1. 8) ; Mac- 
donell and Keith, Vedic Index, i. 488, 
489 ; Feist, Kultur der Indogermanen, 


p. 311; Bergaigne, Reh i. 78 ; 

Garbe, Beitrage zur indischen KttUur- 
geschichUy pp. 148 ff. 

The idea of paying Charon is obviously a 
misunderstanding. In central Europe 
the gift is accompanied by the words, 
‘ Thou hast thy due j leave me in 
peace ’; Camoy, Les Indo-Europ4enSy 
p. 224. Gold possibly was held as a sun 
symbol to give the dead aid in attaining 
immortal life. 

Oldenberg, BeU des Veda^ p. 587. 
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world the journey may be trackless and the sure-footed goat will find the 
way.^ 

In addition to the normal rites special forms® are prescribed for many cases, 
such as the death of an Agnihotrin, of a pregnant woman after the saving of 
the embryo, and a Brahman who has acquired knowledge of the Brahman, the 
rite in his case being the Brahmamedha.® In the case of death in absence the 
body may be preserved in oil or only the bones brought back for the formal 
rites* When a man is believed dead the cremation of a figure representing 
him is allowed, and, if after such a rite has been performed he should return 
alive, he is subjected to the same form of ritual as a newly born child, including 
remarriage to his wife*^ The modern practice by which in the burial of an 
ascetic his skull is broken open with a coconut to allow the escape of the 
spirit, though based on a doctrine of the Upanisads ® as to the departure of the 
soul through the skull on death, is not recorded in any early Vedic text. 
Though children under two were usually buried or thrown away, they might 
be cremated if their teeth had grown ; ® burial in the house which is elsewhere 
often recorded—^perhaps as a mode of securing rebirth in the mother—^is 
unknown. 


^ According to AV. xviii. 2. 22, the Maruts 
are to cool the dead through the goat, 
perhaps by using up the power of the 
fire on. it. 

* Caland, Todten^ebrauche^ pp. 85-98* 

® TA.iii. 

* Cf. Frazer, Journ. Anthrop* Inst, xv. 64. 

s CX7. viii. 6. 6. 

® So in AB. vii. 14. 4 an animal is fit for 
sacrifice when its teeth appear. That 


bodies were often merely dumped on 
burial grounds is suggested by the 
Buddhist evidence and that of classical 
literature, as well as of Vedic evidence 
(above, p. 417, n. 6). See also Baton, 
Spiritism, pp. 122 fP. The view that 
Yama’s dogs reflect the custom of ex¬ 
posure is implausible; for Hekate and 
the dog, see Farnell, Cults, ii. 510. 



CHAPTER 25 

THE CULT OF THE DEAD 

§ 1. The Living and the Dead 

The attitude of the Vedic Indian to his dead is one of distinctive and 
pronounced individuahty. The constant anxiety lest from the dead should 
come injury to the living is perfectly obvious, but it must be admitted that it 
does not show any trace of being due to the direct fear of the spirit of the 
dead: it is the fear of death which marks the attitude of the Indian: the dead 
has not a hostile nature, but the thing which has affected him is to be feared. 
It is, therefore, intelligible that the Indian in the Vedic period looks, despite 
his dread of death, with affection and esteem upon his ancestors, and that 
much of his existence should be concerned with the means of securing them 
nourishment.^ That food is required especially on certain occasions, not 
less often than once a month and occasionally at other times : in a certain 
portion of the rainy season the dead are conceived as leaving the abode of 
heaven and coming to the houses of their kin to seek for food.® On the other 
hand if the men care for their Fathers, it is but natural that these Fathers 
shoTild be deemed to be anxious to aid and assist them, and the companion¬ 
ship of the blessed dead with the gods encourages the belief that they have 
power to aid, even as the gods have power.® The Fathers generally are often 
referred to in the Rigveda and the later literature as invoked to confer boons, 
similar to those which the gods convey, and, though they are distinctly 
differentiated by a multitude of things, and especially by cult, from the 
powers of heaven, nevertheless, for the purpose of being a very present help 
in tribulation, they appear to be ranked as not unworthy of invocation with, 
or even without, the gods. Like the gods, men pray to them for success, for 
the defeat of enemies, for the gift of rain, for the bestowal of eloquence, or 
for abundance of food. Even in battle the Fathers are invoked as warriors.* 
But the energy of the Fathers has one special end, the production of off¬ 
spring, in which they have the special interest that the rites for the dead can 
only be kept up by the device of continuing the family. At the offering for the 

Caland (Todtengebrauche, pp. 171, 172) India, cf. Stevenson, Biies of die Twice- 

insists that fear is the only motive even Bom, pp. 156-92. See also Paton, 

for the feeding of the dead, but this Spiritism, chap. iv. 

is clearly untenable; of. Meyer, Gesch, Caland, Todteno&rehrung, pp. 43 ff. 
d. AM? I. i. § 62; Warde Fowler, Boman Bergaigne, Bel. Vid. i. 95 ff.; AV, iv. 15. 
Ideas of Deity, pp. 23-6 ; Hopkins, 15; vii. 12. 1; xviii. 2. 80; 3. 15 ; 

Origin of Reli^on, pp. 74, 78 S.; Max ii. 12. 4, &c.; TA. v. 7, 8 ; AGS. iv. 

Muller, Egypt. Myth., p. 183; Helm, 7.1. 

Attyerm. Ed. i. 186 ff. For modem RV. vi. 75. 9. 
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dead the great-grandfather, the grandfather, and the father are all invoked tc 
send sons : ^ the wife of the offerer is given a lump of the food made ready 
for the Fathers with the prayer that they may accord her a son ; ^ the offerer = 
himself, who desires a son, wets his face with the remains of the water poured 
out for the Fathers. They naturally find a place in the ritual for the marriag€ 
ceremony : food is offered to them before the marriage to induce them to give 
offspring to the bride, and, when the bridal procession starts out, it is thought 
that the Fathers crowd around to see the bride.^ But we do not hear in any 
case that the Fathers were deemed to incorporate themselves in the bride for 
rebirth, as is one constant view of birth in Australian belief, and as seems 
in some degree to have been the view taken of the Roman Genius.® 

In the overwhelming majority of cases the person invoked is not an indivi¬ 
dual, but the whole body of the Fathers as such : nevertheless in occasional 
instances an individual ancestor may be invoked, like Kanva or Kaksivant, 
or a specific group such as the Vasisthas.® Men too occasionally appear 
among the gods with divine attributes, such as Kutsa who is invoked along 
with Indra-’ Other men may here and there be placed in this position : the 
name, Udalaka^yapa, of a spirit invoked at the plough festival, does not look 
very divine or demoniac, but that is a mere speculation.® 

The attitude of the Fathers to the living is assumed by the latter to be one 
of friendship : they are invoked to turn the merit acquired by their good deeds 
to the overthrow of the foe of the living, but to their own they are dangerous 
only when these sin against them by failing to provide them with due offerings, 
a fact which seems clearly alluded to as early as the Rigveda.^ Their power 
to injure is pre-supposed by the help they are to give in the overthrow of 
enemies, but very little is said directly about it. In a spell against the Dasyus, 
who at the offering for the dead mix themselves with the Fathers looking like 
kinsmen, a torch is employed, but this is hardly any definite evidence that the 
Fathers per se were dangerous.^® Nor is the mere fact that various objects 
are buried at cross-roads for the destruction of enemies any proof of their 
activity in effecting the desired destruction, since many other evil spirits 
inhabit cross-roads. The souls of unborn children become according to a late 
piece of evidence blood suckers,^^ and possibly this may explain the special 
^ Kau 9 . Ixxxviii. 28. Veda\ p. 565, n. 1. 

® Kau 9 . Ixxxix. 6. « RV. x. 15. 8 ; AV. xviii. 8.15. 

® AGS. iv. r. 15. » RV. V. 81, 9. 

* Kau 9 . Ixxxiv. 12 ; AV. xiv. 2.73. Cf. RV. ® PGS. ii. 18, 2 ; Oldenberg, Mel. des Veda\ 
k X. 40. 10, with Oldenberg’s note. p. 567, n, 8. 

® Cf. Reinach, CulieSy Myihes et Religionsy ® x. 15. 6 ; TB. i. 8. 10. 7. Bmnnhofer 
iv. 861 ff.; Warde Fowler, Religious (Arische Urzeity pp. 280-4) cites RV. 

Eaeperience of the Roman PeopUy pp. 74, i. 119. 4 ; vi. 59. 1 in the same sense 

75. In India this view appears only and refers the idea to phenomena of 

under the influence of transmigration twilight! 

in the Upanisad period and in Bud- AV. xviii. 2. 28 ; Kau 9 . Ixxxvii, 30. 

dhism ; Windiseh, Ruddha*s Gehurty AV. v. 81. 8 ; x. 1.8. 

pp. 9 ff.; cf. Segerstedt, Re Monde “ Caland, Attind. AhnenkuU, p. 82. 

Orientaiy iv. 144 f.; Oldenberg, Rel. des 



not of the spirits of the Fathers. Moreover, as we have noted, the Atharva- 
veda finds for the evils which are practised on men the canse in demons,^ 
not in souls of the dead, which is again a strong piece of evidence that the 
mischievous powers of the dead were not strongly felt in the Vedic period. 

As we have seen, ghosts appear very little in the Vedic literature, and 
similarly the presence of the dead on earth to aid their offspring is practically 
unknown in Indian literature before the Buddhist era.^ 

§ 2. The Ojferings to the Dead in the Domestic Ritual 

Beside the regular offerings which are prescribed for the Fathers, there are 
others which are to be performed on special occasions, such as the birth of a 
son, a marriage, and the giving of the name to the child.^ In this case the 
offering or ‘ Q^addha’, which bears its name^ of that which is connected with 
Qraddha, ‘ faith % from the fact that the presents to the Brahmans which 
accompany the offerings to the dead reveal the faith of the offerer in the 
Brahmans, is to be performed on the waxing half of the month, and before 
midday; the number of Brahmans chosen is even, not as usual odd: the 
performances are from left to right, not vice versa ; barley replaces sesame; 
the milk meal lumps are mixed with sour milk and roasted grains, and the 
Fathers are addressed as Nandimukha, ‘ joyful in countenance % ^ in place 
of ‘ with tearful countenance which is elsewhere not rarely used. These 
rank as the Vrddhi Qraddhas, and similar to them are Purta Qraddhas, at the 
dedication of wells, pools, and so on. 

Much more important are the regular monthly Qraddhas ® performed on the 
day of new moon, month by month, and after midday. The important part 
of the rite is the choice of Brahmans to represent the Fathers, at least three, 
but often more, and on no accoimt one only at least at the first ^raddha offered. 
Moreover, by some authorities, further Brahmans are required to represent 
the All-gods. Three vessels of metal, stone, and clay are employed : into each 
water is poured, and in the view of Qaunaka ^ the first vessel is not touched 
for the whole of the ceremony, as the Fathers would be present in it. Sesame 
is also put into the vessels. Then the water is offered as Arghya water to the 
Brahmans, and they are also given garlands, incense, lights, perfumes, and 
clothes. With the remains of the water the offerer wipes his face, if he 

The birth of a Haksas feom the head of 11. 25 ; TS. vii* 4.1.1 ; fB. xiv. 1,4. 

Namuci (QB. v. 4. 1. &) is cited by 10; RV. x. 151; Oldenberg, Itel, des 

Oldenberg as showing the close relation Vedc^, p. 566, n. 4 ; ZDMG. L 448 ff. 

of demons and souls, though disguised. They are clearly not the ancestors beyond 
See Mahavagga, i. 4. 2 ; Udana, i. 10, &c. the immediate three as has been sug- 

AGS. ii. 5.13 iff.; iv. 7.1; BhGS. iii. 16 ; gested. 

BGS. iii. 12. 2-15 ; GGS. iv. 3. 85 ff.; AGS. iv. 7 ; ^GS. iv. 1 ; HGS. ii. 10 ; 

Caland, Todtemerehrung, pp. 89 ff. BhGS. ii. 11-14. 

Max Muller, India^ p, 235; see PB. xii. AGS. iv. 7. 16. 
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desires a son. Then he asks their permission to offer lumps of food in the fire, 
and does so or places it in their hands : they are also given other food, which 
they eat, and the ceremony finishes when they are satisfied. 

Distinct from the monthly Parvana ^raddha seems to have been another 
offering, the Masika,^ monthly brought on the waning half of the month on 
an uneven day. The rites for this day are varyingly given, and in some cases 
the rite seems to have been assimilated to the Astaka rites. For it Hiranya- 
kecin ^ lays down the rule that the sacrificer up to the age of fifty should 
offer to the Fathers the seam of his garment, and that otherwise he should 
offer hair. The first idea is clearly that the dead need garments : the second 
seems less obvious, and it is possible that it is due to the very different idea of 
substitution, which becomes the more necessary, since at fifty one is approach¬ 
ing the age when death is claiming a man more and more energetically,® 
But other theories are possible; the giving of hair may be merely a desire 
for communion, the burial of hair with the dead has been explained by 
Eitrem ^ as at once due to this desire® and to the wish to lay apart that which 
has been contaminated by death. 

The Astakas ® are festivals of special importance and difficulty. The rule 
of Agvalayana is that there should be four, on the eighth day of the dark half 
of the month in the two months of each of the two seasons, winter and 
the cool season, Marga9irsa, Pausa, Magha, and Phalguna. But the rule 
is that the number should be three or less. The normal view seems to be that 
Taisa, Magha, Phalguna are the months, but the three ceremonies can be 
reduced to three days, the 7 th to 9 th of one month, or pressed into the eighth 
day only. Hiranyake9in allows only one festival, the three-day rite of the 
Ekastaka, the eighth day of the dark half of the month Magha. The deities of 
the Astakas are a matter of dispute: Agni, Surya, Prajapati, night, the 
Naksatras, the seasons, and the Fathers have all claims. The nature of the 
offering is equally disputed : some demand flesh at all three : others cakes at 
the first, a cow at the second, and vegetables at the third, or the same set but 
in diverse order, A very odd rite is prescribed by the Manava school,’ for 
the evening before the last Astaka: at the cross-roads the sacrificer kills a 
cow, dismembers it, and divides the flesh among the passers-by. The Astaka 
is followed by the Anvastakya, which is allowed to follow all three rites, or the 
middle one only. The nature of the rite is rather curious: a fire is made, 
surrounded, and an opening made in the north: an offering strew is laid 


^ AGS.ii. 5.10. 

* ii. 10-13 ; so also at the Piudapitryajha, 
A^S. ii. 7. 6. 

» TB. i. 3.10.7 ; Oldenberg, Uel. des Veda\ 
pp. 552, 553. 

See Keith, JHS. xxxvi, 108. 

® More plausibly Hopkins (Origin of Religion^ 
pp. 118 fi.) holds that the gift of hair, 
which is endowed with life, is a mode 


of strengthening the dead, as is the 
ofiiering of blood (Cumont, A/^er-Life 
in Roman Paganism, pp. 51 f.). 

* AGS. ii. 4 ; fGS. iix. 12-14 ; GGS. iii. 10 ; 

iv. 1; MGS. ii. 8, 9 ; BhGS. ii. 15-17 ; 
BGS. ii. 11 ; PGS. iii. 3 ; HGS. ii, 13 ; 
Oldenberg, Ind. Stud. xv. 145 ff.; 
Winternitz, VOJ. iv. 205 ff. 

* VOJ. iv. 211 ; MGS. ii. 0. 1-3. 
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down, and food placed on it, various forms of rice with sesame, milk rice, and 
mixed messes of rqeat and sour milk, and of meal and honey. Then he offers 
to Soma with the Fathers and to Agni Kavyavahana, and thereafter gives to 
the Fathers in the east, and their wives in the west, shares of aU except 
the honey drink : the Mothers receive also Sura and the scum of boiled 
rice. The offering is, according to Gobhila, made with much elaboration in 
pits which are dug for the offerings. Three lumps of food are made, and salve 
and sesame oil are also given to the Fathers and the Brahmans : the three 
lumps at the end are put to varied uses : the middle one his wife eats, if she 
wishes sons : the others are put in the water, or on a fire, or given to a cow or 
to a Brahman to eat.^ The giving to a cow is of interest as it is also provided 
as a substitute for the offering of a cow at the appropriate Astaka that a cow 
should be given food to eat. It is difdcult not to feel that this is a case of a 
very simple desire to save the life of the cow, and of the parallel desire to 
secure the favour of the cow. Another mode of evading the offering of a cow 
at the Astakas was to fire brushwood, an idea which Oldenberg ^ has suggested 
may be regarded as an effort to strengthen the sun at the period of the winter 
solstice, in which very roughly the Astakas tended to fall. 

There is clear evidence that, in addition to the three or four Astakas, 
another offering was made in the middle of the rains, perhaps in the month of 
Prausthapada : it is stated to be intended to be like the Anva§takya offering 
or the Parvana Qraddha : there is the same dispute as to the nature of the 
offering : flesh is necessary if at all possible, but one authority calls it out and 
out a vegetable Astaka. This provision and the tendency, as we have seen, 
to make the offerings simple are due doubtless to the fact that they are 
obligatory offerings, which could not be omitted and which therefore must 
often be simple.® 


§ 3. The Offerings to the Dead in the Qrauta Ritual 
In the Qrauta ritual a leading place in the cult of the dead is taken by the 
Pi^dapitiyaj na*^ which should be offered after midday of the day of new moon. 
The sacrifice must take place in the southern fixe, which is that appropriate to 
the Fathers, and the regular procedure of such offerings is followed : the sacred 
cord is to be worn over the right shoulder, not the left; all movements 
are from right to left, and recitations and acts take place once, not thrice; 
while in the normal offering movements are from south and west to north and 
east, in this offering they are in the reverse order, in so far that they must 


GGS. iv. 1. 18 JEP.; AGS. ii. 4. 8-10. The 
use of pits is not regularly provided 
for, but it is clearly old; cf. Homer, 
Od» X, 527 ff.; xi. 23 ff.; Wissowa, 
net* der Rdmer, pp. 234 ff.; Arbman, 
Jtudra, pp. 73 ff. (whose German 
parallel, however, must be corrected; 
see Helm, Altgerm, BeU i. 244). 


BeL des Veda\ p. 446. 

AGS. ii. 5. 9 ; ^GS. iii. 3. 13 ; HGS. ii. 

13. 3; FGS. iii. 3. 13 (Qakastaka). 
ApgS. i. 7-10 ; Kgs. iv. 1; AgS. ii. 6, 7 ; 
ggS. iv. 3-5 ; Donner, Pindapitryajna 
(Berlin, 1870); Caland, Todtenverehr- 
ung, pp. 3 ff.; Todtengebrauche, pp. 
172, 173. 
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begin in the north and end in the south. In the libations the hand has the 
outer part turned downwards, the space between the thumb and the index 
finger is the space which serves for the passage of the oblations. Water is 
touched after each naming of the Fathers, and the offerer looks south, not 
north.^ A pit is dug in the earth, south or west of the southern fire, with a 
formula to drive away the Asuras and the Raksases, and a firebrand from that 
fire is used as an additional mode of causing fear. The offering begins with 
two libations of boiled grain or butter to Soma with the Fathers and to Agni 
Kavyavahana. Then the Fathers are directly approached : at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the furrow or pit water is poured, and the Fathers are 
invited to wash themselves.® Then Darbha grass is strewn in the pit, and 
from the remains of the rice pap and butter are made three lumps of food, or 
according to some authorities four, which are laid down in the pit on the 
places on which the water was formerly poured. In each case the Fathers 
are hailed by name if they are known as the father, grandfather, and great¬ 
grandfather of the offerer; if the father of the offerer is still alive, various 
varieties of procedure are mentioned.® The Fathers are invited to delight 
themselves : the offerer turns his back—doubtless to avoid too close con¬ 
tact, not that they may be unencumbered by his presence,^ and remains 
with averted head, until he is breathless or the food is cold: he then turns 
round to the lumps, says, ‘TheFathers have delighted themselves’, and pours 
water on the lumps, adds salve and some pieces of wool—or if over fifty, hair 
from his arm or breast—^and invites the Fathers to wash, anoint, and clothe * 
themselves. He may also smell, if he desires a son, the remains of the pot. 
The Fathers are then honoured, and the Adhvaryu, looking south-east, and 
pushing away the lumps, bids them depart, pays reverence to the southern and 
the Garhapatya fires, for the removal of all sin against heaven and earth. If 
the wife of the offerer wishes a son, then she eats the middle lump as in the 
domestic ritual: the other two may be thrown into fire or water, or eaten by 
prescribed persons. 

The second great Qrauta offering is that of the Pitryaj fia, or Mahapitryaj na, 


Other distinctions in offerings to the 
dead are the use of sesanae in place of 
barley, of folded grass instead of 
straight stalks for the strew, of black 
not red victims, the use of old worn-out 
things, and the turning south with 
hairy side downwards, not east with 
hair upwards, of skins, doubtless to 
attract the spirits to take up their place 
therein. 

® Cf. Kleidamos in Athenaios, ix. p. 410. 

3 Weber, Ind. Stud, x. 82, n. 1. 

^ This is the Indian view ; Caland, Altind, 
Aknenkults p. 180 . 

* Possibly the idea of the Fathers clothed 


only in their hair (Petavatthu, i. 10. 2) 
may here be present; Oldenberg (BeL 
des Veda?, p, 552) insists on taking all 
offerings of hair as redemptions of self. 
But it is enough to recognize that a 
hair offering brings the living into close 
communion with the dead as is shown 
in many of the usages* Cf. Wilken, 
Beo, CoL Ini, iiu 225 ff.; iv. 845 ff.; 
Frazer, Magic Art, L 28 ff.; Gruppe, 
Griech, Myth., p. 918; Cook, Zem, i. 
28, 24; Samter, Geburt, Hochzeit und 
Tod, pp. 179 ff.; EBB. iv. 481 ff. Cf. 
above, p. 428, n. 5. Disguise is an 
inadequate motive. 
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which takes place on the afternoon of the second day of the Sakamedhas, 
the third of the four-month offerings.^ The recipients of offerings are the 
Fathers with Soma, or Soma with the Fathers, the Fathers who sit on the 
strew, and the Fathers burned by Agni, while some add Yama with or without 
the Aiigirases. The offerings to the three sets of Fathers are a cake, grains, 
and the offering of meal pap mixed in the milk of the cow, which has lost its 
own calf, and which has been given another to bring up. The sacrifice is 
conducted within a hut erected south of the southern fire, in which is made an 
altar with its orientation based on the intermediate points, on which the 
southern fire is placed. The technical terms of the offering for the Fathers 
om svadhd^ astu svadhd^ svadha namah, replace those used for the gods. An 
offering for Kavyavahana is substituted for the usual Svistakrt offering at the 
end of a sacrifice. Washing water is poured out for the Fathers, and lumps are 
placed at the south-east and west corners of the altar, but the names, not of 
the latest but of the ijnore distant Fathers, are uttered, the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth respectively. On the northern side the offerer wipes his hands and says, 
‘ Here, O Fathers, do ye delight yourselves % and then all leave the hut, 
placing the sacred cord over the left shoulder, and adore the Ahavaniya fire, 
and then the Garhapatya. They then return to the hut, altering the position 
of their cords : the offerer declares that the Fathers have delighted them¬ 
selves and offers them reverence in the shape of six payings of homage. 

The similarity of the domestic and the Qrauta ritual in the case of the 
offerings to the dead is most marked, indeed more clearly so than in the case 
of the offerings to the gods, where the presence of the three fires led the 
Brahmans to constant elaboration of the rites in which they were interested, 
until they bore but faint similarity to the rites of the householder. In the case 
of the offerings to the dead, however, the southern fire is the only fire of con¬ 
sequence : the performances of the sacrificer and the priest in the other fires 
are purely formal, mainly devices to give them something to do, when the 
Fathers were presximed in spiritual presence to be eating the offerings from 
which, it is clear, they were deemed to extract the vital heat. 

The very clear differences between the form of the worship of the gods and 
the reverence paid to the dead ^ indicate beyond possibility of doubt that the 
attitude of the living to the dead differed in a marked degree from their 
attitude towards the gods, a fact which, so far as it goes, is doubtless evidence 
against the view that the worship of the gods sprang from the worship of 
men who had died. It is clear, however, that before the period of the Rigveda 
the tendance of the dead, the giving of gifts to them to use in the life to come, 
had developed so as to present the definite view that the dead were possessed 

The parallel of the winter AU-souls worship of the dead, and that of even 

festival of Europe Caland, Todten-’ the cbthoxiian gods ; see also Eamelfs 

verehrung, pp- 78 ff. distinction of tendance and worship, 

Stengel (Opferbrduche, pp. 127 ff.) shows Hibbert Journal, 1909, p. 4X7- 

in Greek religion the distinction of 
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of great powers, and were in many respects as important to their descendants 
from the point of view of conferring boons as the gods themselves* It is 
a question of great interest, but one which is insoluble by any evidence 
available, whether we are to assume that in the Indo-European period the 
conception of the divine dead had been developed : there is no evidence of any 
value to show that it had: we may safely assume that, as even in palaeolithic 
times in Europe, the dead were buried with due honour and gifts made to them, 
but the development of divinity may lie within the period of development of 
the several nations.^ 


1 Cf* MacCulloch, JleL of Anc. Celts, pp, 
165 if.; Farnell, Greece and Babylon, pp. 
208 ff., where stress is laid on the absence 
of any ancestor worship, so far as yet 
is known, in Babylonian religion. Hence 
the cult (assumed as Indo-European by 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 262 ; 
Feist, Kultur der Indogermanen, pp. 
327, 328) cannot safely be postulated. 
In the Greek area matters are compli¬ 


cated by the existence (as shown in the 
Hagia Triada sarkophagos) of a pre- 
Hellenic reverence of ancestors per¬ 
haps already as divine. For other 
evidence of the far from universal 
character of the belief see Hopkins, 
Origin of Beligion, pp. 80-2; Warde 
Fowler, Boman Ideas of Deity, pp. 
22 f.; Cumont, After-Life in Boman 
JPaganism, pp. 60 0. 
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CHAPTER 26 


THE BEGINNINGS OF VEDIC PHILOSOPHY 


The earliest poetry of India already contains many traces of the essential 
character of the philosophy of India. In nothing indeed does the continuity 
of Indian life show itself more strikingly than this : the gods of India change, 
but the alteration of the higher thought is far less marked. 

Philosophy in India shows its beginnings as often in the expression of 
scepticism : the normal belief in the gods here and there seems to have been 
questioned, and it is not imnatural that the questioning should have arisen 
in the case of the most human of the gods, him whom the seers most closely 
fashioned in their own likeness, the vehement Indra. We have not indeed any 
certain case of a seer who himself doubted the truth of Indra’s greatness ; ^ 
no open attack on the god would, we may be sure, have been allowed to come 
down to us in the Samhita. But we are distinctly told that there were men 
who asked, ‘ Who is Indra, who ever saw him ? ’ or asserted that he did not 
exist at all.^ There were, we learn, faithless men, who did not believe in the 
gods of the Brahmans and did not—^perhaps a worse thing—^give the priests 
their fees for sacrifice, men who did not believe in Indra, anindrdh. The 
pious poets denounce these men and assert in opposition the truth ® of the 
greatness of the god, but it is improbable that their hynms had the effect of 
convincing the impious. 

It might, however, have been expected that in the moral law of Varuna, 
which is the counterpart of the physical law recognized by the religion of the 
Veda as prevailing in the universe, the Rta, and in Varuna himself as the 
great guardian of that law, there might have been found a deity in whom the 
mind of the sceptic might find peace and satisfaction. The case of Iran proves 
that the nature of the great Asura could easily give rise to the conception of 
a moral ruler and a deep ethical view of the world. But, whatever the cause. 


Radhakrishnan {Ind* Phil, i. 87 f.) finds 
in RV. viii, 96. 13-15 traces of conflict 
between Indra and Krsna, the proto¬ 
type of the god of the Gita, 
ii. 12. 5 ; viii. 103. 3. A fetish of Indra 
alone of gods is mentioned (RV. iv. 24. 
10). Hardy (Ved.^brahm. Periode^ pp. 
175, 176) seeks to show a much wider 
knowledge as probable (e. g. ii. 33. 9 

8 [h.0.S. 32] 


hi. 4.4 ; v. 52.15), but this is xmtenable, 
especially as actual references to idols 
(PGS. hi. 14.8) or Caityas (AGS. i. 12.1) 
are found only at the very close of the 
Vedic period; of, pp. 80 f. 

Indra’s deeds are often declared true; 
cf. RV. ii. 15. 1 ; 22. 1-3 ; i. 84. 17 ; 
vi. 27. 1, 2. 
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it is beyond possibility of doubt that in India from the fii’st philosophy is 
intellectual, not moral, in interest and outlook* The conception of Varuria, 
which reaches a high level and is majestic enough both in its cosmical and 
moral aspect, has attained by the time of the Rigveda its highest develop¬ 
ment : it falls rapidly into unimportance, until the Brahma^ia ^ can assert 
that an ugly deformed man, who is used as a scapegoat at the final bath of 
the horse sacrifice, is said to be a symbol of Varuna. With this decline of the 
great and noble god goes hand in hand the decline of the interest of Indian 
philosophy or religion in morality as such : numerous as are the moral pre¬ 
cepts which can be found here and there in Vedic literature, it must be 
admitted that it is quite impossible to find any real or vital principle of ethics. 
The tendency to treat Indra as a doubtful personality is paralleled by the 
somewhat cynical tone which is certainly shown in speaking of him here and 
there. In one hymn ^ a number of human occupations and desires is men¬ 
tioned and the refrain is ^ O Soma, flow for Indra ’ : the humorous tone of the 
poem seems obvious, and the refrain alone may have preserved it from 
oblivion. Another hymn ® in which Indra expresses his feelings of exhilara¬ 
tion, as the result of the Soma drink, may be considered to be the natural 
expression of the poet’s mind, in describing the splendid results of the glorious 
drink ; it seems to be very doubtful whether the assumption of covert satire 
is not more natural and probable. The famous frog hymn^ also presents 
difficulties; it would be wrong to deny that it is intended as a rain spell,® but 
there is improbability in the attempt to deny that there is some humour 
intended in the comparison of the frogs to priests : the idea that the hymn 
is a mere satire on the Brahmans will not do, for such a hymn would not have 
been preserved if composed, but a hymn may, like those to Indra, be preserved 
with incidental satire if it contains a religious or magic basis. The Vrsakapi 
hymn ® which shows Indra and Indram in dispute over a male ape may be 
adduced in this connexion, but in the absence of any surety as to its meaning 
it is difficult to rely upon it. 

The positive side of the tendency of the Rigveda to dissatisfaction with the 
gods pf tradition is to be seen in the assertion of the unity of the gods and of the 
world. When all is said and done this is the one important contribution of 
the Rigveda to the philosophy of India. It asserts as a norm for the future 
development of that thought the effort to grasp more concretely and definitely 
the unity, which it asserts as a fact, but which it does not justify or explain in 
detail. The assertion is made with emphasis in a hymn ’ attributed to a quite 
mythical author Dirghatamas, who develops at much length the riddle of the 
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universe. The form of the long hymn of fifty-two verses is remarkable and 
characteristic. It is a feature of the Vedic sacrifice that at certain points 
are found Brahmodyas, discussions about the Brahman, the holy power in the 
universe. Such theosophical riddles are especially common at the horse 
sacrifice and are often of simple enough kind : the one priest asks, ‘ What is it 
that doth move alone ? What is ever born again ? What is the remedy of cold ? 
and what the great pile ? ’ The answers here are obvious enough, and are 
given as the sun, the moon, the fire, and the earth respectively.^ In this 
long hymn of Dirghatamas we have a great series of riddles, but there is to be 
seen in them some degree of cohesion, the influence of the doctrine of the unity 
of the world. It is frankly expressed as regards the gods in one verse: ‘ They 
call it Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Agni, and the winged bird (the sun) : the one 
they call by many names, Agni, Yama, and Mataricvan.’ The same idea 
appears more expressly still in another verse, where the poet asks the wiser 
to tell him what supported the six regions of the universe, who was the 
first unborn being. The hymn is of special further value in that it foreshadows 
one of the most common ideas of the philosophy of the Veda, the identity of 
the sacrifice and the world : the seven priests of earth are paralleled by seven 
in the heaven, the speech on earth by that in the heaven; there are also the 
earthly and the heavenly metres, the earthly Pravargya rite and the rain 
from heaven, the animal offering and the bull sacrifice of the gods, the altar 
and the end of the earth, the sacrifice itself and the navel of the world, and 
the Soma on earth and the sun and rain. 

The idea of unity is more fully developed and explained in a hymn,^ which 
with all its defects is the most important in the history of the philosophy of 
India. It is the hymn of creation, and exhibits not merely the putting of the 
question of the nature of the universe, but an effort to enter into detail, 
followed by confession of doubt as to the value of the result achieved. The 
hymn is specially interesting for this latter point: it is true that it may be 
censured with justice for the fact that its conceptions are full of vagueness, and 
crudely seek to unite opposites, but the admission of difficulties is a point 
which must evoke admiration, not so much for the achievement, but for the 
thinker who had endeavoured to realize, and had failed to satisfy himself. 
While much of its content is repeated in the later philosophy, its spirit of doubt 
is wholly alien to the classical philosophical systems of India. 

The poem commences with an assertion : in the beginning there was 
neither being nor not-being : ® there was no atmosphere nor sky: the question 
is asked what covering there was, and was there a fathomless abyss of the 
waters. There was neither death nor immortality, nor night nor day. There 
was nothing else in the world save the one which breathed, but without wind, 
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of its own power. There was, however, darkness, and a moving ocean without 
light: through the might of fervour, Tapas, was born a living force enveloped 
in a shell. Then there developed desire, Kama, the first seed of mind ; the 
sages found the root of not-being in being, searching for it in the heart. Thus 
far the first four verses : the fifth is a puzzle ; it may be referred to the 
sages who drove a division through the universe and distinguished the upper 
and the lower, the world of nature above, the principle of nature below : but 
this version is wholly problematical. The next two verses end with a deep 
expression of doubt: the gods are later than the creation and cannot 
know of its origin : whether the creation was made by itself or not, the 
overseer of it in the highest space of heaven he knows of it, or perhaps he 
knows not. 

The hymn is clearly difficult to understand : the part of the seers, which 
appears merely as a statement of what their reflections have arrived at, is 
even understood by Bloomfield ^ to be a cosmical action, indicating that they 
took part in the creation of the universe. This seems, however, unnatural 
and strained, but not more so than the interpretation of verse 5 adopted by 
Deussen,^ which would make it into an assertion that the sages were able to 
discriminate between the thing in itself and the phenomenal world, between 
natura naturans and natura naiurata. What is clear is that there is conceived 
as first existing one thing, which is described as breathing without wind,® an 
effort to express a primitive nature different in essence from anything known 
to the priest, conceived perhaps metaphorically only as a dark ocean or chaos. 
In this through Tapas, which here must rather be cosmic than refer to the 
activity of seers or other human powers, by inward fervour, springs up the 
being enveloped in a shell, which in the later conception is the golden world 
egg. The next step in development is the appearance of desire, unless that 
it is to be taken as born of mind, when it is described as the first seed of mind. 
If so, the mind must be deemed to be an attribute of the one which develops 
in the shell, whence springs desire: in the alternative the phrase may be 
taken as the source which produces mind, and desire, unconscious will, 
may be held to produce conscious will or mind. The latter view, however, is 
unnatural in point of language and has the additional disadvantage that 
in the Taittiriya Aranyaka ^ we already find that mind is given as prior to 
desire in a passage which is based on the hymn. Nor can we hold—and this 
is much more important—^that Kama was conceived as unconscious will: 
it is rather the natural expression for conscious desire, which would rise from 
the existence of mind as a substratum. The later philosophy makes the 
knowledge of desires depend on the existence of mind, and this idea may be 
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foreshadowed here, where mind is made a cosmic prius of desire,^ Beyond 
this the poet does not go : he ends with the suggestion of a supreme deity as 
distinct from the gods who are created, and ends with a doubt whether such 
a deity has power of knowledge, that is, whether it has consciousness at all. 
We cannot, therefore, really say whether or not the first cause of the world is 
deemed a conscious entity at all: the assertion that it was not-being, and yet 
not not-being, which is in words a little inconsistent with the assertion that 
the sages found the root of being in not-being, searching in the heart, is in 
effect an assertion that it was a peculiar sort of being, different from ordinary 
being. The reference to the heart, however, as the place of search reminds 
us that the heart even in the Rigveda seems the abode of mind,^ and suggests 
that in the ultimate issue the final entity might be deemed to be possessed of 
mind, for consciousness, without an object, is the nature in the Vedanta of the 
Brahman and even of Purusa in the Samkhya. 

This hymn is the finest effort of the imagination of the Vedic poet, and 
nothing else equals it. The conceptions of unity, of fervour as the cause of 
development, of the power in the shell, of the primeval chaos of waters, are 
all familiar in the Brahmanas and on the whole degraded in their development. 
In the Bigveda itself the other efforts to attain the conception of the unity of 
the universe are directed in the main to setting up personal deities, who are 
credited with the creation and government of the whole of the universe. Of 
these the most famous and enduring is Prajapati.^ He it is who later at least 
is the god who is first born, the golden germ, Hiranyagarbha, who creates the 
whole universe, who gives life, whose commands the gods obey, whose shadow 
is death and immortality, who is lord of man and beast, of the mountain and 
the sea. Thus in the one god are summed up the duties of creator, of ruler, 
and preserver of the universe. 

In the Brahmanas Prajapati is eternally identified with the year, the all- 
creator with the time in which he exercises his eternal process of creation, but 
this is not stated in the Rigveda, unless in a short hjrmn ^ we are to find the 
conception of Prajapati underlying the year. There fervour, Tapas, is made 
the starting-point of all: from it come order, Rta, and truth, the night, and 
the primeval ocean : from the ocean was born the year which rules over all, 
and as creator produces the sun and the moon, the heaven and the earth, the 
atmosphere and the light of the sun. The parallel to Prajapati is close, but the 
identity is not to be certainly established. 

Vi 9 vakarman, ‘ all-maker % is another synonym of Prajapati, and has two 
hymns ® of the tenth book devoted to his honour : they add, however, com¬ 
paratively little to our appreciation of the beginnings of Vedic thought: but 
we find here the tendency which is found in Indian conceptions to insist that 
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the creator, who is self-created, is not merely the material cause, but also the 
efhcient cause of the world. The process, therefore, by which the world 
emerges from the unity at its base assumes a decidedly curious aspect; 
there is first the unity, which may be conceived as a creator god; then, 
derived from it, the waters or other primeval substance : then the god appears 
in the waters as a spirit to bring about the development of the universe. 
This triad of first principle, primitive matter, and the first-born of creation, is 
carried out mythologically in an interesting hymn to Brahmanaspati,^ in 
which we learn of Daksa as father of Aditi and also her son, an absurdity in 
which the philosophic basis is clearly that of the conception of the three 
stages of creation. 

Brahmap.aspati is of interest, since his personality as the god of prayer is 
closely connected with the mighty power of the prayer to secure the ends of 
man. This idea finds expression also in the hymn ^ which celebrates Vac, 
speech, as the supporter of the world, as the companion of the gods, and the 
foundation of religious activity and all its advantages : she appears as 
impelling the father in the beginning of things and again as being born in the 
waters. The idea which has, of course, long ago been compared by Weber 
with the Greek Logos, is ingenious : the will of the creator is thus considered 
as expressed in speech, but the idea is merely a secondary and unimportant 
one in the Rigveda, and even later is never destined to be developed in much 
detail, the weight being laid on the Brahman, at once the prayer and the holy 
power in the universe. 

Already in the hymn to Vigvakarman there appears the desire to parallel 
the creation of the universe with a sacrifice. This idea is carried to its fullest 
extent in the Purusasukta of the Rigveda,® one of its latest hymns, which 
has often already been mentioned. The first part of the hymn is a strong 
expression that the Purusa is the universe : the whole of this universe is but 
a quarter of him, three quarters are immortal; he has a thousand heads, 
eyes, and feet, and extends ten digits beyond the universe. In comparison 
with the normal gods he represents the whole of the world, and not one fraction 
Dnly. The idea of the three stages appears here also : the Viraj springs from 
Purusa, and Purusa again from the Viraj, which must denote the waters in 
bheir cosmic aspect. The next part of the poem insists that the creation of the 
universe took the form of a sacrifice at which were present the gods, who could 
aot logically have existed : the offering was a holocaust; from the juice of the 
burning of the offering sprang the speckled ghee, and from it are derived 
bhe animals of the air, the house, and the wild ; all the Vedas, Rc, Saman, 
md Yajus, are assigned to his burning, and further the animals with double 
incisors and those with a single set- Then by change of idea the four castes * 
' RV. X. 72. 150 n. 
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are derived from the cutting up of the body, and again by a further change the 
gods and the parts of the world are derived from him ; the eye gives the sun, 
the breath the wind, the mind the moon, perhaps because of its clear light 
which might be compared with mind, the head the heaven, the feet the earth, 
and the navel the regions between. Time is explained as connected with the 
means of sacrifice : the rains were the butter, the summer the kindling wood, 
the autumn the gifts to the priests. The idea is crude and rough and so badly 
suited to the connexion with its context, that it is difhctilt not to believe that 
we have here the adaptation to the needs of a pantheistic view of a primitive 
and rude legend of the primeval giant, whence the world was born, an idea 
found in a different form in Norse mythology.^ 

Golther, German. pp. 513 ff. Cf- Greece and Babylony p. 182 ; above, 
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CHAPTEE 27 

THE THEOSOPHY OF THE BRAHMANAS 

§ 1. The General Character of the Brahma'm Philosophy 

The value of the Brahmanas as sources of philosophy is difficult to deter¬ 
mine with any accuracy. They are works in which the imagination of succes¬ 
sive generations of priests has been allowed to run riot: tWe is no modera¬ 
tion in their conception, and no great Brahmana is, as far as can be judged, the 
production of a single mind.^ The one great merit of Greek philosophy, the 
appearance of clear-cut ideas expressed in works of individual authorship, is 
wholly wanting for us in the Brahmanas, and the question constantly obtrudes 
itself to what extent we can believe that the priests by whom these texts were 
composed and handed down held the views which they wrote down. In many 
cases it may be taken that they did not; the works abound in their explana¬ 
tions of rites with all sorts of absurdities, which we need not accuse the 
priests of being so foolish as not to recognize as absurdities ; but the question 
of the dividing line between profoundity and absurdity presents itself with the 
greatest frequency. 

It is, however, another question whether we can acquiesce in the theory of 
Deussen® that the Brahmarias in various places are conscious of higher 
philosophical views, which they ignore and turn to ritual purposes. The 
proofs which he adduces of his theory are far from carrying conviction. In 
his view the account of the Taittiriya Brahmana ® of the origin of the Naci- 
ketas fire is really posterior in order of conception to the account in the 
Katha Upanisad. It is there told that VSjagravasa made an offering, at 
which he gave to the priests all his goods, retaining, however, his son, Naci- 
ketas, as the ritual prescribes; the boy, however, insisted that he should also 
be given,^ and his father in just irritation at his persistence gave him to death. 
The young man goes, in the true spirit of fairy tale, to the house of Yama, who 
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is away, and who, therefore, for three nights fails in the important duty of the 
due reception of guests. He must, therefore, on his return make atonement, 
and he gives the lad three boons. Naciketas chooses the kind reception of him 
by his father on his return, the imperishableness of his due reward for his 
sacrifices and gifts to the priests,^ and the freedom from repeated death— 
not in this world, in all probability. In the two latter cases the god teaches 
the boy the way of piling the Naciketas fire. To this Deussen takes exception, 
and thinks that originally the means to the third wish must have been the 
knowledge of the eternal redemption from the bonds of death, and he holds, 
therefore, that in the Brahmana we have the expression of a polemical 
attitude to the more philosophical doctrine. The idea appears, however, to be 
one wholly unjustifiable. The aim of the ritual is simply to assert the value 
of this fire, and the repetition of the fire as the means of knowledge of the end 
desired is perfectly natural and simple. That the boy asked for the grant of 
final release is nowhere hinted at: what he fears, according to the language 
used, is simply that, as is often threatened in the later Brahmanas, he may 
fall in due course, even in the next world, under the control of death. 

Nor is there any happier result to be seen in the second case adduced by 
Deussen. It is of course later in the Upanisads the doctrine that the whole 
essence of man is contained in the JLtman, ‘ self % that the essence of the 
world is also an Atman, and that the two are identical. This idea he finds 
expressed in a sentence of the Taittiriya Brahma^ia,^ where it is said that the 
various gods, the plants, and trees are in various parts of man, Indra in his 
strength, Parjanya in his head, the lord, that is Rudra-^iva, in his anger, the 
Atman in his Atman, the Atman in his heart, the heart in him, he in the im¬ 
mortal, the immortal in the Brahman. In this passage he thinks that the 
assertion of the identity of the Atman is really a reference to the identity of 
the self of man and of the imiverse, an assertion of the fundamental view of the 
Upanisads wrapped up with a different view. The answer to this is clearly that 
the passage cannot be pressed to yield so much : it is possible that it simply 
has the sense that the body of the world is in the body of man, but it is pro¬ 
bably merely a vague identification of self with self, without any profoxmd 
meaning being either felt, or, though felt, hidden. The conscious identifica¬ 
tion of the universal spirit and the individual is a very different thing from 
such a phrase as that in question, and the theory that the phrase indicates a 
knowledge, but a degradation, of the higher truth, is too far-fetched. 

The point is of importance, since the Vedic tradition makes a clear dis¬ 
tinction between Brahmanas and Upanisads, though it attaches as we have 
seen the Upanisads to Brahmanas. The distinction corresponds, we may 
fairly say, in the main to a change of time and still more to a change of view. 
The Upanisads hold in some degree at least the doctrine of transmigration, 
and, though not in a developed condition, the pessimism which follows on it: 
these views are not those of the Brahmanas, which, taken all in all, know not 
Cf. JB. ii, 53 ; KB. vii. 4. iii. 10 . 8. 
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transmigration, have no conception of pessimism, and therefore seek no release 
from the toils of life, for which in, reality there is no ending. These are funda¬ 
mental distinctions, and they give an essentially different aspect to the 
speculations of the Brahmanas as compared with those of the Upanisads. A 
further distinction lies in the fact that the Brahmanas are essentially connected 
with the doctrine of the sacrifice. The sacrifice clearly occupied the minds of 
the priests to the practical exclusion of all else, and their theories were in large 
measure devoted to the consideration of its relation to the universe, to the gods, 
and to men.^ In the Upanisads this is not the case ; the sacrifice is still here 
and there the subject of speculation, but the speculation is no longer based on 
the view that the sacrifice is all in all. Hence it is that so little progress can 
be seen in the Brahmanas towards the development of a real philosophy. The 
Rigveda carries us nearly as far as anything excogitated in this period. 

The conception of order is one which is wholly strange to the Brahmai^as, 
and any treatment of the philosophy implied and contained in them must 
neglect the divisions of these texts, which in the main follow merely the order 
of the rites performed in the sacrificial ritual. The most important of these 
conceptions from the point of view of philosophy are (1) the endeavour to 
state the nature of the highest principle of the universe, (2) the theory of the 
sacrifice, and (3) the nature of truth and right. On all of these topics there is 
available much material, but the sameness of the ideas is obvious through a 
multitude of detailed differences. 

§ 2. The Highest Principle of the Universe 

In the period of the Brahmanas the god Prajapati occupies without doubt 
or question the position of the creator god, the supreme god of the world. 
The commencement of legend after legend proclaims his creative activity, 
often figured under the form of the practising of fervour, a reminder of the 
cosmic heat, whence came forth the power enclosed in the shell according to 
the view of the hymn of creation.^ The world egg appears as producing the 
heaven and the earth from its two parts, and, as Hiranyagarbha, it is the 
form of Prajapati, in which he proceeds to immediate creation of living beings 
of all kinds, and the ordering of the universe. These tales, of which there is 
no end, often tell us that Prajapati felt at the end of his efforts that he was 
empty, and had to be filled up again, always by some ritual process. The 
details of these stupid myths are wholly unimportant: it is enough to note 
that he is constantly the creator, the ruler, and the preserver of the world and 
is accepted by every Brahmana of the period as being the lord of the world : 
he is, it may be added, without any ethical importance: the conception of 
him is purely intellectual, that of the unity of the universe, and the choosing 
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of Prajapati as the symbol of this unity is one of the most striking proofs of the 
great influence of the Rigveda upon the period of the Brahmanas. 

Of Prajapati’s activities the most interesting are his relation as creator to 
the gods, to the Asuras, whose connexion is with the darkness and cunning, 
and to men. He is, however, much more than the mere universe : he is the 
unmeasured, the unexpressed, as opposed to the measured and the expressed 
in nature : he is the seventeenth beside the sixteen elements of the psychic 
organs : the thirty-fourth above the thirty-three gods. He is universal 
peace, the decider of disputes among the gods ; he gives Indra his victorious 
prowess and his crown of victory. He is devoid of sorrow, for there is no 
sorrow in heaven. He is the lord of the three worlds, he sits above them and 
sees in himself the seed of creation, and the gods proceed from his mouth, the 
Asuras from his descending breath, that of nutrition. 

It is, however, clear that in Prajapati the Brahmanas do not find complete 
satisfaction for their view of the construction of the universe. The Atharva- 
veda, which in these matters must be ranked with the Brahmanas, in its 
version of the great hymn of the Rigveda, which, as later expanded,^ mentions 
him as all-creator, leaves out the last line giving his name and the Brahmana 
of that Veda, which is certainly late, replaces him by the Brahman and 
Atharvan.^ In the Brahmanas, therefore, we find efforts made to arise to a 
principle above and beyond him : in the Rigveda he produced from himself— 
the idea of world creation is always in the Vedic literature regarded in the light 
of the sending out of something already there rather than of mere bringing into 
being—^the waters, and then entered them in the form of Hiranyagarbha, the 
golden germ. In the Taittiriya Samhita,® we find in the spirit of the hymn of 
creation the waters treated in two places as the prius, and Prajapati as 
arising as wind on them, and the ^atapatha Brahmana ^ goes one step farther 
in attributing to the waters as Prajapati’s predecessors as first in order the act 
of fervour, which is primarily his activity in creation. A farther step is taken 
in the Taittiriya Aranyaka,^ in which the waters come first, then Prajapati, 
in whose mind desire arises ® and who practises fervour; then his body he 
throws off: from the sap is born the tortoise, who is Purusa, who, however, 
asserts his priority to Prajapati himself, and from the flesh the seer Arunaketu, 
to whom further creative activity is assigned. Yet another step is reached in 
the ^^fsipatha Brahmana,*^ where the first thing is stated to be not-being, 
then arises Prajapati, who is the same as Purusa, and then the Brahman, 
the holy science, the threefold Veda, with which he enters the waters as a 
creative principle. Thus sprang up the world egg, whence came forth first the 
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Brahman itself, and then Prajapati in the form of Agni. But in another 
account ^ the priority of the Brahman over Prajapati is made absolute, not 
merely empirical: the first entity is not-being, then springs into life mind, 
i.e. the Brahman, and then Prajapati. Later still the Brahman produces 
Prajapati, but without face or sight; then it enters him, as breath, and makes 
him mortal, to arise as a generator of beings. 

There is nothing particularly valuable or serious in these attempts, 
though they merit mention. More interesting are efforts to explain the nature 
of Prajapati, and to dispose thus of him. The position of Prajapati as decider 
of disputes leads to the view that he intervenes in the great dispute of the 
mind and speech as to which should be given the higher rank, a dispute settled 
by Prajapati in favour of mind.^ The connexion of speech and mind ® as 
elements in Prajapati himself is expressed by the figure of union between the 
two within him, and either is occasionally made into the final entity of the 
world : thus mind is identified with Brahman, with Prajapati, and even 
with the first principle, which is neither being nor not-being, of the hymn of 
creation.'^ Similarly Vac, ‘ speech is identified with Prajapati, or even placed 
above Prajapati, identified with Vi^vakarman, with the whole world, and 
with Indra.^ These identifications are, however, despite their interest, of no 
importance for Indian philosophy : the will or the intellect as such does not 
in fact become the essential reality of any Indian orthodox philosophy, 
Prajapati is also the sacrifice,® and sacrifices himself to the gods, for, as we 
have seen, the order of the world is constantly compared with the sacrifice, 
and Purusa by being sacrificed creates the universe : he is also the year,^ or 
both,® and these identifications are of great importance in connexion with 
the theory of sacrifice to which we shall return. 

In the Atharvaveda ® we find several further efforts to substitute for 
Prajapati new names and ideas. In this effort it is certainly difficult to resist 
the view that the Atharvaveda is out of the main stream of Vedic develop¬ 
ment : the hymns seem like deliberate efforts to convert into a kind of 
poetry the philosophical ideas of the Brahmaria period without any real 
inspiration of any sort. The abstractions Kala, ‘time^^® and Rohita,^^ ^the 
ruddy one % probably the sun as the more concrete expression of time, are 
identified with Prajapati and praised as all-creating : the ox and the cow, 
Vaga,^® are also identified with the god, and may to some extent be compared 
with the view of the Brahmanas, that the sacrifice is Prajapati. But the 
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Atharvaveda goes farther and in its pseudo-theosophy exalts many other 
things to the rank of supreme powers, the ladles, the Darhha grass amulet, the 
porridge cooked for the priest, the bull offered in the sacrifice, the deity 
Anumati, and possibly others.^ In two cases a deeper meaning has been 
seen by Deussen,^ who finds in the Skambha hymns ® an effort to find a 
principle above Prajapati which supports the whole universe, and in the 
Ucchista ^ hymn, a glorification of ‘ what is left over not, as is normally 
believed, from the offering, but after all that is empirical has been abstracted 
from the universe, an idea which he thinks can possibly be reconciled with the 
normal view by remembrance of the fact that Purusa in the sacrifice hymn is 
said to be only a quarter in the universe, the other three-quarters being 
beyond it. But it is impossible to take this speculation seriously, and the 
Skambha hymn has no great claim to be more than a poor piece of theo- 
sophical juggling with words, save in so far as it seems to identify Skambha 
with the Brahman, and as it served as a suggestion for the Mundaka 
Upanisad.® 

But beside these ideas there is to be found a much more fruitful source 
of philosophy, the creation of the conception of the Brahman as a cosmic 
principle. The origin of the meaning of Brahman is uncertain : it is inter¬ 
preted by the Vedtota school, absurdly, as the absolute from vrJi^ ‘ twist % 
‘ tear away ’; the view of Max Muller ® is that it denotes what grows, from 
vrh in the sense of ‘ grow that which expresses itself in speech or in nature 
as force. The view of Deussen ’ is that it is the human will in its striving to the 
divine, when the individual in prayer returns to the timeless, spaceless, 
individualless self of his, which is God. These senses are somewhat elaborate, 
and render it difficult to think that the word really had any such meaning : 
neither for the views of Max Muller nor for that of Deussen is there any 
support in the actual use of the word in the Rigveda. There at any rate the 
word naturally and normally means prayer, but there are further develop¬ 
ments : it can mean spell, for the prayer may be a spell,® and not real prayer. 
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and it often means holy speech and the holy writ, the three-fold Veda. It is 
not necessary to trace to the original sense of Brahman the fact that the Vedic 
poet regards himself often as inspired : we cannot really think it probable, 
and certainly no argument had yet been adduced to show, that the prayer was 
felt to be the voice of God speaking in the prayer. But in many passages it 
seems as if Brahman must be taken rather as holy power than as prayer or 
holy rite : the gods are said to discuss the Brahman, and, when the great¬ 
ness of the Brahman is celebrated, it is clear that more than the mere word may 
he intended. But the growth of the idea of Brahman as a suitable expression 
for the absolute must have been greatly furthered by the extraordinary value 
attached to the prayer and to the spell. The prayer rapidly passes over to the 
lower rank : in one late hymn of the Rigveda ^ a prayer is offered that Agni 
should in union with the Brahman drive away disease. The spell appears 
repeatedly by itself in the Atharvaveda as a power to destroy evil of all 
kinds, and the Brahman is actually set over against the three Vedas as a power 
of equal force.^ It is a very easy step from the conception of the Brahman as 
the prayer, which brings into operation the activity of the gods, or as the spell 
which is the cause of results aimed at by men, and from the conception of the 
whole body of such spells and prayers, to develop the use of the term to cover 
the idea of holy power generally, and this rendering is applicable in many 
passages of the Brahmanas, where the idea of holy writ is too vague and the 
idea of the absolute is too elaborate. 

A further element should doubtless be allowed for in the process of the 
evolution of the use of the term Brahman. Oldenberg,^ indeed, has denied 
that in the Veda there exists either the idea or the word for a supernatural 
power pervading the universe, akin to that power which in Melanesia is 
denoted by mana, among the Hurons by orenda, and variously in other parts 
of the world.^ It seems, however, unlikely that no such general idea should 
have appealed to the intellect of the Indians. If we accept, as we should, the 
view that individual powers are older in conception than manifestations of 
a universal power, still it seems natural to suppose that India developed the 
conception of a power common to the various gods, just as there was admitted 
the unity of the gods even by the time of certain Rigvedic hymns. This power, 
we may assume, was naturally denoted by the term Brahman, as a result of 
the extraordinary importance attached by priests to the prayers and spells 
which secured them their means of livelihood, and which served to propitiate 
the gods or to secure ends desired by their patrons or themselves. Other terms 
such as Maya, which served in part to denote a power similar to mana, failed 
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to be widely generalized. Asu possibly served the same purpose, if we believe 
the view of Guntert that Asura denotes primarily and properly the possessor 
of manaJ^ 

A very different view of the nature of the Brahman is presented by Ilertel,^ 
who asserts that the misinterpretation of the term is one of the many fatal 
errors of Vedic scholarship, shared alike by the Indian and the western inter¬ 
preters. The essential work of Indian philosophers of the Upanisad period 
was to depersonalize the old gods, and to show that in the macrocosm and the 
microcosm alike there existed nothing save nature powers and processes, which 
required no explanation by the assumption of divinities. The Ksatriyas who 
were the sources of the doctrine of the Upanisads rejected the doctrine of 
personal deities, and also the theory that man’s lot depended on his deeds, 
and constructed in lieu a materialistic, monistic, science of nature, which 
was at once morally indifferent and in essence atheistic. The priests decided 
to render innocuous this doctrine by amalgamating it with their own as an 
esoteric system.. On this view the Brahman is that which fills all beings, 
stimulates the sense organs, penetrates the whole world, and encircles the 
universe. Its true nature is revealed in those passages of the Upanisads which 
describe the Brahman as qualified, the unqualified Brahman being manifestly 
the product of further refinement of speculative thought. Now in certain 
passages ^ we find that the Brahman is the bodily warmth in man, which is 
identified with his self, Atman, and also with the cosmic light or fire {tejas or 
jyotis). These passages are to be taken perfectly literally, and this version 
throws an important light on the Indian ascetic, Tapasa, who is a very 
different person from the Christian ascetic. The latter practises chastity and 
flees from desires, because these are the work of the devil, and he seeks to kiU 
carnal longings. The Tapasa inflicts even more serious penances on himself 
and remains celibate, merely to increase the vital fire within him, and fit him¬ 
self for the abundance of sexual delight which Indian opinion as early as the 
Atharvaveda ^ and even in the Upanisads ® assures him. The fire, however, 
which composes the self of the individual, is essentially bound up with the 
power of thought.® The cosmic Brahman, on the other hand, is fixe (Jyotis) in 
no metaphorical sense; the brahmanah parimarah of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana ® really means that all comes from fire and is resolved into it again. Now 
the connexion of the individual and the cosmic fire is simple; ® the rays of the 
sun bring fire into the heart of the individual, and at death the fire departs from 
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him back to the sun whence it came, or rather to the heaven of fire, which lies 
above the earth and of which the sun and the moon are doors pierced in it. The 
idea of this path of light is older than the Upanisads, for it occurs in verses 
cited in the Brhadaranyaka TJpanisad,^ and the Atharvaveda ^ knows the 
threads of which life is woven and calls this knowledge the great Brahmana, 
that is the great secret of the Brahman- Prior to the Upanisads we find 
the conception in a personal shape, Brhaspati, the lord of the heaven of light, 
the peer of Zeus Pater, of Jupiter, of the German war god, a form of Dyaus 
himself. It is for this that he appears in the Bigveda as the highest of gods, 
their father and ruler, guardian of the Rta, leader of men, enemy of all that 
is false, an Indian parallel to Ahura Mazdah. Significant is his connexion with 
NaragaAsa, for in the Avesta Nairyosanha is not merely the envoy of Ahura 
Mazdah, but also the fire which burns in the kings and secures them in their 
power. Brhaspati as lord of the heaven is responsible for breaking through 
its stone boundary to set the sun as a source of the streaming forth of its 
light; moreover he has placed the stars there, and released through the 
apertures the waters amid the noise of his thunders.^ Significant is the 
assertion that he encompasses or is present in all {vibhu), the Rigveda ^ thus 
saying of the personal deity what the Upanisads assert of the depersonalized 
Brahman. 

The obvious question why the term Brahman is so regularly used of 
prayer in the Rigveda is answered by the theory that the cause is used for the 
effect, and similarly the use of rc and dM, dhU% and dWiiii is explained. 
Moreover a suitable etymology is found in the comparison with the Greek 
<f)X€yo) and Latin flagro^ and the Brahmacarin of the Atharvaveda ® is ex¬ 
plained as one who concentrates in himself the fire from which all conditions 
and actions in the world are derived- The fact that Brhaspati appears in the 
Rigveda already as a moon god, which Hertel accepts from Hillebrandt,® is 
explained as due to the gradual fading out of the idea of the sun and moon as 
merely doors to heaven and the abode of the Soma, the rain, and the Fathers, 
and the emergence of the conception of the moon as actually the home of 
these beings. 

Ingenious as is the theory, it is clear that it cannot claim acceptance as 
probable. The idea that fire pervades and constitutes the essence of the 
universe is based on the interpretation given to the Brahman ; independent 
evidence is wholly lacking ; Hertel cites only an Atharvan ^ passage in which 
it is stated that fire exists in the earth, the plants, the waters, stones, men, 
cattle, and horses, and an Avestan reference ® to six fires which the Pahlavi 
tradition interprets as the fire in kings, the temple fire, and that of everyday 
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use, the fire in the body of men and beasts, the fire in plants, the fire of 
lightning, and the fire in the paradise of Ahura Mazdah. Neither of these 
passages even suggests that fire is the essential principle of the universe, and 
the only other proof, the etymology of Brahman, is extremely far from con¬ 
vincing. Not a single passage is adduced in which Brahman normally or 
naturally denotes fire, and the transfer of meaning alleged is harsh and im¬ 
plausible, for the alleged parallel of rc and dhl is quite unproved. The whole 
theory in fact rests on the overestimation of the terms light {tejas or jyotis) 
applied to the self, individual or cosmic, and insistence on treating them as 
essentially material. We have to deal with an early stage of intellectual effort, 
and with the great difiiculty of expressing the nature of the self in an3rfching but 
material terms, as well as with the fact that the Brahman is not an abstraction. 
It is something which embraces all, and which is manifested in the warmth of 
the body and in the heat of the sun. But it is manifested also in the breath 
of man and in the wind, and it is to exaggerate one element out of all propor¬ 
tion to find the fundamental reality in fire, even when that fire is deemed to be 
endowed with intelligence, and therefore to be much more than merely 
material. 

In the process of evolution of the conception of Brahman an important 
part is played by the identification of the Brahman and Brhaspati, ‘ the lord 
of prayer ’ : he is in the later period of the Brahmanas always regarded as 
the Purohita of the gods, as their Brahman priest in the technical sense of the 
term and also as the Brahman itself,^ an idea which is often expressed. Now 
Brhaspati is the depository of great power already in the Rigveda, and this 
element undoubtedly aided the conception of the Brahman to obtain great 
prominence. This prominence as usual takes the form of identification with 
many diversq things, such as speech and truth and holy order, Bta,^ as the 
wind into which the five deities, sun, moon, fire, lightning and rain all enter and 
from which they emerge,® as the breaths,^ and often as the sun.® In the latter 
aspect the Brahman appears as the firstborn of the day, and perhaps also as 
the firstborn of the whole creation, a conception which places it on a lower 
plane than the final reality. The tendency is, however, more and more to 
place the Brahman on that plane: as we have seen, Prajapati, who at first 
is the superior of and the creator of the Brahman, as the holy writ, became 
identified with the Brahman, as is often expressly stated in the Brahmanas, 
and is at last placed below the Brahman as a metaphysical principle. With 
this view we attain to the conception of Brahman Svayambhu,® the Brahman 
which exists of itself and which is regarded as being the cause of the universe, 
in which it sacrifices itself in the usual parallelism of the world and the 
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sacrifice, the ground of the continued existence of the universe, and the 
source into which on death things return. Hence we meet the idea that by 
correct sacrifice a man may succeed in obtaining community of life and abode 
with the Brahman, or by right study of the Veda avoid repeated death and 
attain identity of essence with the Brahman.^ The further step is taken to 
apply to the Brahman the attribute of taking the place of the highest god, 
Prajapati or Vi^vakarman of the Rigveda, and this is duly done in the 
Taittiriya Brahmaiia.^ The Atharvaveda ® in its own peculiar way recognizes 
the same idea in its explanation of the Brahman and the Brahmacarin, the 
Brahman student, as the highest of beings. 

The final step to be taken in the conception of the Brahman was to identify 
it with the Atman,^ which, from another point of view in the Brahma^ias, 
attains the position of representative of the unity of the world, and this step 
is partially taken in the Taittiriya Brahmana,® where the Brahman and the 
omnipresent Atman are identified, and the self of man, as it seems, is stated to 
be the mode of finding the Atman, while knowledge of it frees from contamina¬ 
tion by works, and the same idea occurs in the Qatapatha Brahmana.® Both 
these passages, however, are clearly transitional to the period of the Upanisads, 
and mark the end of the reflections of the Brahmanas before the new views 
were definitely accepted. 

Apart from the most improbable etymology, suggested by Hertel, which 
has been discussed above, there is, as we have seen, no ground to find more in 
the word than, in the first place, prayer, and the development which it 
undergoes is in all probability to be attributed to the growth of the importance 
of the prayer in the mind of the priest, not in the realization of the subjective 
nature of prayer as the striving towards the divine, which is in reality the 
human, will. The Brahman is, therefore, rather a conception of the ritual and 
of religion, not a psychological principle, and it is in my opinion impossible 
to accept the view of Deussen,*^ that the Atman is evolved from the Brahman 
by developing the conception of the subjective element, which lay in the 
latter. The conception of the Brahman and the Atman is late, and has 
every appearance of being a syncretism ® due to the fact that the two expres¬ 
sions had by diverse ways come to be regarded as expressions for the same 
thing, the highest reality and unity of the universe, and the history of the 
Atman suggests that it had from the first an independent existence. This view 
is certainly strengthened by the fact that the opinion of Deussen is based 
to some degree on a new etymology, which he suggests for that word; in 
place of the root an, * breathe aU ‘ move % or az; (= ud), ^ blow % and connexion 
with the Greek dvr/Ai/j/, and Germanic atum^ aedhm^ he suggests that 
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it is a highly abstract word derived from the roots a seen in aJiam^ ‘ I % and ta^ 
this % so that it denotes ‘ this I,’ the self, which in due course is felt to be 
the final expression possible for the ultimate fact of existence, arrived by 
stripping away the various coverings which envelop the ultimate reality, the 
covering of the body, the covering of the mind^ the covering of the intellect. 
This view he supports, not merely by the undoubted difficulties ^ in the 
explanation of the form Atman, and of the corresponding form in the Rigveda, 
without the a, but also by the suggestion that the development of meaning 
assumed from ‘ wind % in which sense it is found only four times in the Rigveda, 
to ^ self ’ is more difficult than the development of meaning which his own 
etymology would give. Thus he thinks from ‘ this I ’ could easily spring 
the view of the body in contrast to the outer world, and thence the trunk in 
contrast to the limbs, and on the other hand the sense of the soul in opposition 
to the body, and real being in opposition to unessential things. The possibility 
of such an etymology must, however, be denied: without pretending that 
the problems of the relation of Atman and Tman is easy, or that the etymology 
is certain, the fact remains that the word does mean ‘ wind ’ in the Rigveda,^ 
that the normal use of it there is ‘ breath of life % and that the meaning 
wind ’ is harder to deduce from ‘ breath than vice versa, and that to 
deduce either ‘ wind ’ or ‘ breath ’ from the conception of * this I ’ is extremely 
difficult. 

The real history of Atman seems then to be that from the meaning * wind ’ 
sprang early up that of ‘ the breath ’ : thence came the meaning ‘ self % as 
when it is said of Surya that he is the self of that which stands and moves.® 
Then we have the use of the self as a reflexive pronoun, and the use as meaning 
the body,^ an idea which is clearly intended when it is contrasted with Prana, 
‘ the breath ’ : the meaning ‘ trunk as opposed to limbs, is an easy develop¬ 
ment from this sense. But the sense ‘ breath ’ or ‘ self ’ is also capable of 
being understood in more abstract ways, and we, therefore, find Atman used 
to denote the essential nature of a thing: this use is already found in the 
Rigveda ® where the nature of the breath, the blood, the self of the earth, is 
put as a question, and similarly we hear of the self of the disease Yaksma,"^ 
of all beings, and the adjective dtmanvant^ ‘ possessing existence But of 
much more importance is the development of the use of the word to denote the 
self of man in direct distinction from the members of his body and his body 
itself: it must be admitted that the use is far from common in the Vedic 
literature, but twice in the Atharvaveda ® the contrast of Atman with breath 
and body seems clearly intended, and the same thing must be admitted for 
two passages in the Qatapatha,^® in which either one or ten breaths are set over 
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tgainst the self. Further, it seems that efforts were being made to define the 
elf either as mind or as consciousness, Vijfiana.^ 

The development of the meaning of Atman was accompanied by the 
levelopment of the conception of the relation of the Atman of the universe and 
:he Atman of the individual. The comparison of the macrocosm and the 
nicrocosm had been familiar from the time of the Rigveda,^ where the cosmic 
Purusa is clearly closely allied to the individual man. In the case of Purusa, 
hiowever, under that name we do not find that the conception of his Atman 
was developed : of the individual man we have the question asked, later at 
least, what is left after his members are dispersed by death; but, though it 
might have been expected that this problem would have been posed in the 
case of Purusa, there is no evidence that this was ever done. The reference to 
the cosmic Atman seen by Deussen ^ in a passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana ^ 
is as shown above too doubtful to found any argument upon : if the cosmic 
Atman is really deliberately meant, it is very strange that the series of identi¬ 
fications of macrocosm and microcosm should not end there, but should 
proceed to the abode of the Atman in the heart, the heart in the man, the man 
in the immortal, and the immortal in the Brahman. More important is the 
recognition of the Atman as cosmic in the Atharvaveda, as the conclusion of 
the second Skambha hymn.® 

In the case of Prajapati, the development of the conception of the Atman 
is very clear: the creator enters, in the view of the Rigveda ® and of all 
subsequent texts, into the creation with his spirit, and the terms now used 
in the late works, the Taittiriya Aranyaka ’ and the Tadeva section of the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita,® are that he enters with the self into the self. It is 
needless to press the exact force of these words : it is sufficient to note that 
they obviously lend themselves to the view of the identity of the cosmic self 
with the self of man. The actual expression of this identity is found only 
occasionally and in late texts such as the Taittiriya Arariyaka^ and the 
Qivasamkalpa section of the Vajasaneyi Samhita,^® both works which are of 
the latest period of the Brahmaria epoch and closely analogous to Upanisads, 
while the identification of the Atman and the Brahman is also, as we have seen, 
confined to texts of the most developed stratum of Brahmana philosophy, the 
Taittiriya Brahman.a and the fatapatha Brahmana,^^ in either case in late 
chapters. 

Of other expressions of the inner nature of man, the Purusa is of no very 
serious importance for the philosophy of this epoch : he is indeed mentioned 
in two sections of the Vajasaneyi Samhita, the Uttaranarayana and the 
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Tadeva, in which he is identified with Prajapati, and with Brahman, ensouls 
nature, is before but is also produced by the gods, is the source of time and is 
without limit in space ; moreover the cosmic and the individual self appear 
to be identified, and we find the doctrine ^ that, as Anquetil du Perron expresses 
it, ‘ Quisquis Deum intelligit Deus fit; ’ the inspired seer can become 
identical with the deity, entering with his own self into the self.^ But, though 
the term Purusa is occasionally used as a vague expression for the human 
personality,^ it is not destined to become in this period ever a very definite or 
clear conception. On the other hand the Brahmanas have an important 
principle of existence to match with the Atman, and one the prominence of 
which never disappears entirely in Indian philosophy, though the Samkhya 
system seeks to diminish its place. This is the conception of the Prana or the 
Pranas, ‘ breath ’ or ‘ vital airs ’, which achieves an importance denied to the 
older term Asu. 

The importance of the breath is due obviously to its connexion with the 
life of man or beast, and we find in the Qatapatha Brahmana ^ the express 
statement that the victim is the breath, since only while it breathes is it a 
beast at all, and, when the breath departs, it is a mere inert mass. But the 
term is naturally enough extended to other forms of the activity of life, the 
speech, the hearing, the sight, and the mind, and further in the Vedic view 
between the organ and the activity there was no very clear distinction : ® the 
ear is what hears and the hearing, the eye what sees and the sight, and so on. 
The number of the vital airs is very various : they can be reckoned pretty 
much at pleasure as two, three, five, seven, nine, twelve, thirteen, and so on. 
But nine are often mentioned: seven in the head and two below.® The seven 
in the head are the mind, speech, the breath itself, the two eyes and the two 
ears, and those below the organs of reproduction and evacuation. But the 
seven can be reduced to five by counting the ears and eyes as one organ each, 
and from quite different points of view we have six,^ two eyes, nostrils and 
ears, or two. Prana and Udana, or three. Prana, Udana, and Aptoa.® These 
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vital airs are repeatedly called the gods, Devas : they are produced from the 
ascending airs of Prajapati with which he created the gods, and the view that 
these activities are divine is a perfectly natural one from the point of view of 
Vedic religion, and it is quite unnecessary ^ to attribute the use of the term 
to the fact that no word for nature powers existed. 

The multitude of Pranas, however, rest upon a single Prana, which is some¬ 
times, it would seem, sought to be identified wdth mind, but normally is called 
the Mukhya Prana, the chief of the breaths. Its position appears clearly in 
a legend of creation in the Qatapatha Brahmana.^ From the not-being arose 
the seven Pranas in the shape of the seven seers : they were kindled up by the 
Prana in the middle as Indra, whereupon they produced the seven Purusas, 
which again united themselves to one Purusa. The same priority of one 
Prai>a is elsewhere expressed by the relationship of it to the others as like that 
of Prajapati to the gods.^ 

It was of course quite inevitable that the eternal comparison of macrocosm 
and microcosm should here play its part, and so, in point of fact, we find the 
relationship of the breath as the principle of life in man, and the cosmic 
Prapa, which is the wind, asserted in the ^atapatha Brahmana.^ Nor are 
there lacking evidences of efforts to make Prana the one reality, as Atman was 
so made : Prana is identified with Prajapati, and also the Atman, but these 
views are late and isolated.® The theosophy of the Atharvaveda ® with its 
cosmopolitanism, however, accepts the Prapa readily as an expression of the 
universal, just as it accepts the Brahman, and as it sees in the Atman the same 
essence as the meaning of the universe. 

§ 3. The Theory of the Sacrifice 

Amid an infinity of varied details the Brahmanas present a perfectly 
definite body of opinion as to the fundamental nature of the sacrifice,^ and in 
connexion with the sacrifice of the gods, the Asuras, the seers, and men. This 
theory is the most characteristic and independent part of the Brahmanas : 
in the speculations as to the unity of the universe and the god in whom that 
unity finds expression, the Brahmanas are only inheritors of the speculation 
of the Rigveda, but in the doctrine of the sacrifice they develop a theory 
which may have been held in germ at least in the age of the Rigveda, but which 
is not expressed there and which doubtless in considerable measure is a new 
creation. This is indicated by one fundamental fact: the sacrifice in the 
Brahmaioas is a piece of magic pure and simple: this is assuredly not the 
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attitude of the average seer of the hymns of the Rigveda. The turning into 
magic of the sacrifice is, we have seen, a conception which is secondary : the 
existence of magic as early as the sacrifice is one thing : the converting of 
what was originally a sacrifice into magic is, like the art of black magic, 
a subsequent development. 

In this theory of the universe there is much that cannot be called in any 
normal sense philosophical, but taken as a whole it is impossible to deny the 
name of philosophy to an ordered view of the universe, fully thought out, 
and within its fundamental limitations logical and complete. 

The basis of the whole system is the identification of the sacrifice with 
Prajapati, who is the creator par excellence. The exhaustion of Prajapati on 
creation is the exhaustion of the sacrifice : the work of creation is carried out 
with the aid of the sacrifices of various kinds : the danger to which the 
creatures whom he creates are exposed from the jealousy of the gods has to be 
overcome by new sacrifices invented for them, for Agni, the Maruts, even for 
Varuna, As the sacrifice, Prajapati is all creative, the gods and the Asuras 
arise from his upgoing and his descending breaths, from him are sprimg men, 
the beasts, the plants and the trees, the minerals as well as the heaven and 
the earth and the mountains. But, while he is the all-father, still his nature 
as the sacrifice presents another relationship : he is father of Agni, but 
as the sacrifice Agni recomposes him and so is his father: ^ and similarly 
with the gods as a whole. Moreover he is the creator of the sacrifice as 
well as the sacrifice : he invents rite after rite to aid the gods in their 
struggles with the Asuras, and he was the first to invent the words used 
in the sacrifice and its varied forms. Moreover the sacrifice is not only 
Prajapati, but, as he is the first to sacrifice, so he is the first victim to be 
offered.^ He gave himself to the gods, and when he did so he created a 
counterpart of himself in the form of the sacrifice, and thus he redeemed 
his life from the gods. Yet again, as the first to sacrifice, he is the first to 
win the reward of sacrifice and to ascend to the sun.® 

Prajapati is not merely the creator of beings, but he reduces them to order 
from their confusion by entering them with form, Rupa, and name, Naman.^ 
The same feat is accorded to the Brahman by another text, and the form is 
identified with mind and the name with speech.® These two figure in a contest 
for priority, the mind claiming that speech is but an imitation of it, while 
speech lays stress on the fact that it gives means of expression and communica¬ 
tion. But Prajapati decides, in favour of the mind, a struggle which is con¬ 
stantly taken up again in the Upanisads, and which has a famous parallel 
in the Roman legend of the contest of the niembers and the stomach.® Speech, 
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lowever, remains of value and aid to Prajapati, and encourages him when he is 
a doubt or is wearied ; he sends her forth to be revealed as the earth, atmo- 
phere, and sky ; she is his bride, to bear creation.^ She forms, therefore, a 
ground of contest between the gods and the Asuras : the gods win her by 
nducing the sacrifice to make overtures to her : ^ again the gods obtain by the 
>ffer of her the Soma from the Gandharvas : she brings back the Soma, and 
he two sides seek to retain her: the Gandharvas recite the Veda, the gods 
lance and sing and win her foolish heart by these base means. Again she 
lies from them and enters the wood, but the gods find her and she curses the 
vood for delivering her up : the trees, however, distributed her in the drum, 
he lute, and other places.® At another time she is wroth with the Ahgirases 
vho prefer Surya to her as a sacrificial fee, and leaves the gods, remaining 
n the space between them and the Asuras and becoming a lioness.^ She is, 
lowever, won over. The distinction of speech was accomplished by Indra in 
■eturn for a fourth part of the Soma : one quarter only is distinct, the other 
)arts are the speeches of the beasts, the birds, and insects.^ Among men the 
ipeech is best in the country of the Kuru-Paiicalas, and the Asuras and 
jarbarians alike talk a bad speech.® 

To the other gods the sacrifice stands in a slightly different relation : 
^isnu indeed is often identified with the sacrifice, but this idea, though im¬ 
portant, and doubtless an expression of the high standing in the pantheon of 
hat god, is not in all probability much more than a recognition of this im¬ 
portance. Vis]i.u plays no very great part in the theosophy jproper. The 
jods are, like the Asuras, children of Prajapati, but, though born of the nobler 
part of the god, are yet in physical strength weaker : they are, however, 
superior in science, and by their knowledge of the sacrifice they can defeat 
bheir rivals. They are essentially in the control of the sacrificer : the seers can 
2 ven seize and hold them fast, for despite their possession of more than one 
body they can be present at only one rite at a time. Kutsa holds Indra by 
3ords; Lu§a taunts the god who breaks free, but Kutsa with a new Saman 
brings him back : a later version of the legend, howevex', allows of the division 
pf the god into his person and his greatness.*^ The sacrifice or the threefold 
knowledge, which is the essence of the sacrifice, is the essence of the gods. The 
gods are lovers of the recondite,® compact of truth, but the truth is nothing but 
exactness in the rites and the formulae of the sacrifice. To the sacrifice they 
owe the glory and power which is theirs, and, what is far more important, their 
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immortality,^ which they gain by the sacrifice : they are ever represented as 
being in fear of death, or Yama, or the ender, the year, death, Prajapati. 
Over the question of immortality they have desperate struggles with the 
Asuras, whom the ^atapatha often, and the Pahcavin9a once, make their 
elder brothers : in one case the gods were being steadily killed because ^us^a, 
the Asura, had in his mouth the ambrosia, which Indra as an eagle stole from 
him, thus depriving his breath of the power to revive the smitten Asuras.^ 
The struggle with the Asuras repeats itself in innumerable forms : in one case 
Indra metamorphizes himself into a female jackal, and runs thrice round, 
winning the earth : ^ more famous is the use of Visnu, the sacrifice, as a 
dwarf to accomplish the winning of the earth from the Asuras,^ or more 
directly the three citadels of the Asuras, of iron, silver, and gold in the three 
worlds, are overthrown by the performance of the Upasad ceremonies.^ 
The gods also by the use of the new- and full-moon sacrifices force the Asuras 
to abandon the half month of waning moon, which they had occupied.® 

In the struggle the sacrifice plays a constant part: the gods are often 
aided by advice from Prajapati, and they apply themselves to severe penances 
to bring about victory, but the decisive thing in their favour is their knowledge 
of the correct mode of offering: the Asuras put the bricks in the fire altar 
with the mark below,^ in the preliminary rites they shave first the hair, then 
the beard, then the arm-pits ; ® they offer a white victim born of a black 
mother,^ and these errors are fatal. They try magic but without success. The 
gods on their part cajole the chaplains of the demons, ^anda, Marka, and 
Uganas, and are willing to break faith for victory : they detach the Raksases 
from the Asuras by promise of equal shares of the spoil, and they refuse them 
any share at all,^® They defeat the Asuras by the inability of the latter to find 
a feminine for the word five,^^ but more often they have to fight hard battles. 
One story shows the Asuras seeking to build a fire altar to reach the heaven : 
Indra disguises himself, is allowed to put on a brick, and, when it is all but 
finished, he drags it away with the result that the altar falls.^^ Even, however, 
within the divine family there are disagreements : the ancient Sadhya gods 
seem to have vanished from importance,^® but the Adityas and the Angirases 
are bitter rivals. Here, again, however, the value of knowledge of the sacrifice 
is the most important thing of all, and the Adityas are superior by far in this 
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and reach heaven before the Ahgirases, who have to serve them in place of 
being served by them. The same defective knowledge in the Ahgirases leads 
them to require teaching from Nabhtoedistha, for which they have to pay 
dearly, and drives them to compromises with the Fathers.^ 

The sacrifice is, however, the source of disagreement among the gods ; 
the advantages of it are far too great to allow of the gods being content to 
share equally, and we hear that Visriu, recognized as the first of the gods by 
reason of his sacrificial skill, makes himself hated for his pride, and the gods 
induce the ants to gnaw through his bowstring, so that his head is carried 
away.^ Even when, at a session in Kuruksetra, it had been agreed to share the 
glory of the sacrifice, when it is attained by Soma,^ he appropriates it, and 
Indra readily destroys Namuci, when he finds that he can do so by stretching 
the words of his oath- The several residences of the gods is exclusive ; they 
do not visit one another. They race one another for shares in the offering, and 
Indra and Vayu bear off the first places. 

The danger from the Asuras drives the gods to close union ; they find that 
they must have mutual confidence, and they make a pact depositing their 
bodies with Varupa, on the understanding that he who violates it shall not be 
reunited with his forms.^ They are further compelled to resort to monarchy : 
they chose Varupa, Agni, or Soma, as king, but finally they perform the great 
consecration of Indra : the All-gods serve as heralds, the water of consecration 
is poured on by Prajapati, the Vasus assist at the east, the Rudras in the south, 
the Adityas at the west, the All-gods at the north, the Sadhyas and Aptyas 
in the centre, the Maruts and the Angirases at the zenith.® 

Despite the relations of the gods with the sacrifice, the sacrifice is by no 
means always loyal to them: it flees from them, taking now the form of 
Vispu, now that of a Suparpa bird, now that of a horse, or of a black antelope. 
Nor have the gods ever learned the whole art of sacrifice, even as men have not 
had it revealed to them : they pick up fragments of it from time to time. They 
may even have to seek knowledge from the Rsis such as the snake seer, 
Arbuda Kadraveya. 

The place of the seers is in view of their relation to the sacrifice one of great 
importance : they are the means by which in the normal case men secure the 
essential knowledge of the ritual, and they are often indebted to the gods for 
it; Nodhas is taught a Saman by them in reward for his learning. They even 
declare that ^igu Angirasa was entitled to call the Fathers * my children ’ 
owing to his knowledge of the ritual, as in the Atharvaveda the seer may by 
insight win the position of father of his father. The Vaikhanasas, the seers, 
whom Rahasyu Devamalimluc slew at Munimarapa, were revived by Indra, 
and the same god revived Upagu Saugravasa, whom his royal master Kutsa 
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had killed for persisting in the worship of Indra.^ Atri, on his part, saves the 
sun from the grip of the Asura Svarbhanu, the darkness disappearing as 
a succession of variously coloured sheep,^ and Bharadvaja warns the gods of 
the presence of the Asuras in the Ukthas, and so saves them.^ Vasistha con¬ 
strains the god Indra to show himself to him in bodily presence, and Indra 
must agree.^ Even if the gods seek to keep, as they sometimes do, knowledge 
from the seers, the latter triumph : they recognize that the gods have put 
the sacrificial post in upside down, and they find theNigadas and Praisas, which 
they had at first omitted. The seer also can rely on the gods to enable him to 
convince men of his seerhood : Kavasa Ailusa, despised by other priests, 
is shown to be a seer by the conduct of the Sarasvatl, which pays him reverence 
by flowing round him : ® Vatsa walks triumphant through the fire, when his 
claim is disputed by Medhatithi.® 

The mode of transmission of the knowledge of the rites explains why the 
ceremonial can be altered in important detail: the tradition is not established, 
and the theologians can discuss details even with royal personages, such as 
Janaka and A9vapati Kaikeya. We are actually told of points on which the 
great Yajiiavalkya held opinions differing from the normal, but which he did 
not carry into effect.^ 

In its aspect towards men the sacrifice is identical with the sacrificer, and 
it is identical also with the gods and with Prajapati. The sacrifice is essen¬ 
tially commensurate with men, and the conclusion is not doubtfully drawn 
that the sacrifice should be the sacrifice of man himself : ^ he owes debts, to 
the Fathers to produce a son, to the seers to recite the sacred texts, to men 
in the shape of hospitality, and to the gods he owes himself, just as Prajapati 
offered up himself. The conclusion would, therefore, appear to be that the 
perfect form of sacrifice should be suicide, but such an idea is not mentioned 
in the text of the Brahmanas, whether or not it existed then,® as it in a sense 
certainly did in the Buddhist and Jain period. The idea, however, in its less 
developed form is expressed in various ways : the sap which is the essence of 
sacrifice is first in man, then it passes on to the other victims, the horse, the 
ox, the sheep, the goat, and even into the rice, which is thus not in itself 
worthy of sacrifice, but is still full of the sap of sacrifice.^® Again the consecra¬ 
tion gives man a new and divine life, but it also means the handing over of his 
old body to the gods as an offering : this offering is not, however, performed : 
it is redeemed by the offering to the victim to Agni and Soma, which follows, 
and of that victim one view is that the man should not eat, since it is a 
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redemption of his own body.^ The human sacrifice is also permitted, not as 
suicide, but as a substitute for oneself, but this is a doctrine which has no 
direct support in the Brahmanas, and may be a very late conception. The 
offering of man in the rite of the piling of the fire altar is recorded, but the 
sense of the redemption of the self is not there pressed, though it receives a 
classical form in the legend of ^unah9epa, who is to serve as a substitute for 
the offering of the king’s son. Here, however, the motive of sacrifice is an 
ordinary case of the vow of some precious object to a god. 

At the same time the saci'ifice involves the death of the god in the form of 
the Soma ^ or the victim. In the former case every effort is made to conceal 
the fact of death from the god : he is assured that he is being pounded, 
not for the sake of his death, but to attain the ovex'lordship of the metres: 
or again one thinks, as one takes up the pressing stone, of one’s enemy, and 
thus kills him and not the innocent Soma.® The seller of the Soma is treated 
with insult and blows as an evil man, and the Soma himself is accorded the 
guest reception, as he'moves to his death in the ritual. These remarks, how¬ 
ever, show cleai'ly enough no serious or real feeling for the death of the god : 
they are products of speculation, not of deep religious conviction. 

The sacrifice itself is supj)osed to undergo a perpetual series of deaths, and 
of coming again to life : in the etymology of the Brahmapas it is born through 
movement, hence it is yan-ja, which is as much as yajha.^ The sacrifice is the 
eater, for it lives on all creatui'es,® but at the same time it is the universal prin¬ 
ciple of life.^ The libation offered in the fire is the life of the gods : the eating 
of the oblation by the priests is the life of men: the placing of the Nfira^ansa 
cups on the oblation holders is the life of the Fathers. Aforetime, indeed, the 
gods and the men and the Fathers used to enjoy the sacrifice together, and still 
they do so, but the differeirce is that the gods and the Fathers are no longer 
seen by the mortal eyes.’ The gods depend essentially on the sacxdfice: Indra 
is hungry, and goes and asks for a gift: coui'tesy is due to them, and, thei'efore, 
when they are on the next day to receive the sacrifice, men do not eat but fast, 
since it would be discourteous to anticipate the feeding of the guests, who have 
been invited. The gods are so anxious for the offering that they consider 
eagerly whether they are to receive the sacrifice, or if it is to go to others. 
They know beforehand the intention of man, for he resolves with his mind, 
thence the knowledge goes to the breath, thence to the wind^, and the wind 
wafts to the gods the news of the intention.® 

The gods, despite their close relations to men,^ and their interest in the 

^ TS. vi. 1, 11- 0 ; AB. ii. 9 ; KB, x. 3 ; ^ QB. xiv. 3. 3. 1 ; iii. 6. 3. 25. 
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sacrifice, regard men with some degree of dislike and suspicion : there was 
even a time when men and gods lived together, but the gods were wearied and 
disgusted with the demands of men, who used always to ask them for what 
they wanted sans phrase and therefore departed from the earth. It is 
the gods who have given men the evils of sleep, sluggishness, anger, hunger, 
love of dice and of women.^ The Rbhus, admitted indeed into the society of 
the gods, are disliked because of their human odour.® Many are the deduces 
adopted by the gods to prevent men following them into their immortality : 
they succeed in so far that an agreement with the god of death secures that 
men shall not attain immortality with their bodies.^ On the other hand men 
ever strive to imitate the gods and adopt in the sacrifice the habits of the gods, 
that especially of preferring the right side for the commencement of all rites 
as opposed to the left, which men are said to favour : the differences are of 
absurd detail.® 

The aim of the sacrifice is the world of heaven : the sacrifice is the siiip 
which bears the sacrificer to that world, and the Brhat and Rathantara 
Samans are the two rudders of the ship, which bears the sacrificer to the 
desired bourne. From another point of view the sacrificer mounts to the 
heaven: he does this by the special mode of recitation adopted: first he 
performs the text prescribed, pausing at each quarter verse, thus attaining this 
world; then by half verses, attaining the atmosphere; then by three- 
quarter verses, attaining the heaven ; and then he says the whole verse, thus 
winning firmly the sun. If, however, he stops here, then he will definitely lose 
the world of earth, and the sacrificer is not prepared to enjoy immortality, 
until he has lived a full life : so he reverses the process, and returns to earth 
again. The same idea appears in the three steps of Visnu, which the sacrificer 
steps and thus wins the way to the heaven, but he also must take care to 
descend again.® 

For the priest a very important rule must be noted : the sacrifice, as we 
have seen, dies eternally, and is eternally renewed, but this renewal must be 
conditioned by the giving of the fees to the priests : the sacrifice goes to 
heaven, the fee accompanies it, and by holding fast to the fee the sacrificer 
goes also.’ The man who sacrifices^ without giving fees, is reserved for 
a dread fate: on him the Aptyas wipe off the sin which was com¬ 
municated to them, ^ when Indra slew the three-headed son of Tvastr, 
Vi^varupa.® 

It is not only, however, by the sacrifice proper that the sacrificer attains 
the gods : the consecration is a process by which he is given new birth, and 
becomes an embryo, his actions and his clothing being based on the comparison 
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of him with such an embryo. His ordinary body, on the other hand, as we 
have seen, becomes an offering to the gods or by the gods. He himself is now 
in a state of extraordinary power, being filled with the sacrifice : if men eat his 
food, they take a third of any evil in him, those who speak ill of him a third, 
and the ants who bite him a third-^ 

The motive which induces the sacrifice!' to sacrifice and to undergo the 
painful self-torment, which is necessitated by the rite of consecration, is the 
possession of faith, which the Kausitaki Brahmana ^ declares to be the source 
of the abiding character of the sacrifice. Now faith is clearly allied to truth, 
and precision or truth is intimately associated with actual sight, as opposed 
to mere heai'ing : the principle of the Brahmanas places sight as the highest 
source of truth.® Faith in the sacrifice by gods and men is attained only by 
him who sacrifices with faith.'* Faith is, therefore, necessary in the sacrifice 
and also in the priest: if Vatsapri Bhalandana was at first denounced as a 
thief by the seers, they were confuted by his winning faith through dis¬ 
covering the proper rite.^ A very odd story tells of the cows : ® they started 
a session for the purpose of obtaining horns : they received them after ten 
months, but some, not satisfied, not showing true faith, insisted on completing 
the year, where they won rich food, but lost their horns. Brhaspati, the 
priest of the gods, wins their faith by his discovery of the proper ritual.’' 
The sacrificer must realize, if he is to prosper, the fixed ti'uth of the rule that 
the gods receive the offering and he the benediction accompanying it.® 

The importance of faith is such that it renders the gods of no importance, 
for the man who has faith realizes that the sacrifice produces its results with¬ 
out need of the gods. Atri is one of those whose deity is faith, ^raddhadeva: 
when he is in need he does not appeal to heaven, but invents the proper rite 
and disposes of his disabilities.® The first father of men, Manu himself, is the 
believer in faith par excellence : his one aim is the sacrifice : with Idn as his 
daughter he repeoples the world after the deluge, and he continues his long 
course of sacrifices even down to the point that he is anxious to sacrifice his 
own wife at the bidding of the demons, Trsta and Varutri, and has to be 
prevented from doing so by Indra, who induces him to let her go, when the 
fire had already been carried round her as a preliminary to the slaughter. But 
one version actually attributes to him the performance of the sacrifice at the 
suggestion of Kilata and Akuli, the Asura priests.’^^ This faith in the sacrifice 
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is encouraged by the long accounts given of the men who flourished by the use, 
and by the still longer lists of things, which by the sacrifice can be achieved 
automatically for men by the priests. 

The need of faith is the more obvious in that the sacrificer at the sacrifice 
is hopelessly given up into the hands of the priests. He can by manipulation 
deprive him of his senses, of his life, of his wealth, of his kingdom; if he 
thinks of him as he says the Vasat call, he hurls upon him the thunderbolt 
which is contained in that call. The situation is repeatedly developed that 
the sacrificer may be hated by the priest, and the priest is then instructed how 
to ruin him : the idea that this is wrong is absolutely derided. But, even if 
the priest is honest, the sacrifice is a dread thing, a dangerous wild beast, 
which must be propitiated : the gods themselves suffered terrible mischief 
by imprudence : Pusan’s teeth were knocked out, Savitr’s hands cut off to be 
replaced with golden ones, and Bhaga lost his eyesight.^ The priest Bhalla- 
veya made an error in the sacrifice: he fell and broke his arm.^ Asadhi 
Sau9romateya thought fit to substitute heads picked up anywhere for the five 
heads of the victims to be slain at the building of the fire altar, and paid for it 
by his life.® The priest is, therefore, a person, who has difficult tasks to 
perform, and whose services should not be despised : the effect of any offer¬ 
ing is definite and precise, and it is idle to seek success in any haphazard 
manner. 

The reward of the sacrificer for his efforts is, in the long run, one in the 
world to come: he may gain many desired things by the sacrifice and its 
manipulations in the present life, but these things are incidentals in the main 
offerings, a point in which they distinguish themselves from the occasional 
offerings, and from magic performances generally. The sacrifice is reduced in 
a sense to mere magic by the priests, but it is a performance which, unlike 
a magic rite or an offering set on foot for some definite object, must be per¬ 
formed regularly, and in it the profit acquired in this life is incidental, while 
the essential reward lies in the world to come. But this reward of immortality 
there is not to be construed in the sense that man should seek by an early death 
to obtain the world to come: on the contrary, in that world his place will be the 
better, the longer he lives : it is the aim of man not merely to achieve im¬ 
mortality, as eternal life hereafter, but also the full age of a hundred years, 
which is the allotted span of man. Those who die under twenty years of 
age by a weird conception attain as their abode the days and the nights, those 
under forty the half months, those under sixty the months, those under eighty 
the seasons, those imder a hundred the year, and those over a hundred years 
the boon of immortality.^ The opposite of immortality is the repeated death, 
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Punarmrtyu/ of which men are in deep fear. The idea is that the passing once 
through death is not enough : even after death, when man is in enjoyment 
of the precious boon of immortality, he may be robbed of it, and have once 
again to face the terrors of dissolution, of which the Vedic Indian shows him¬ 
self most deeply afraid. The idea of a second death is, however, that of 
a second death in the future life, not of rebirth on earth and death in the 
ordinary sense, and the conception obviously could lend itself to the idea that 
the death might be not once only, but for numberless occasions : though the 
idea is actually found in the ^atapatha Brahmana, where a distinction is made 
between those born for immortality after death in the world to come, and 
those born after death only to fall again and again into the i)Ower of death,® 
nevertheless the ordinary conception is merely that of a repetition of death. 
Moreover it must not be forgotten that this idea occurs in the later Brah- 
manas such as the Kausitaki and the Qatapatha.® 

The dead man, according to the agreement made by the gods with death, is 
not permitted to enter into immortality with his mortal body, which must be 
laid aside first. The way to the heaven despite that fact is even then not easy; 
the Adityas ^ among others seek to keep back those who aim at heaven, and 
in addition there are en route two fires which try to burn up those whom they 
should burn, but let pass those whom they ought to let pass,^ In what manner 
the discrimination is made nothing is said, and, as we have seen, there is no 
other trace of the doctrine of a divine judgement in the Vedic literature. 
Beyond these powers, however, the dead is subject to the power of the sun, 
which is death : all creatures below it are subject to death, those above are 
free. The sun owes its position in the heaven to the gods who established 
it there, and keep it from falling away from its high place. The sun indeed for 
a time did not appreciate the high honour thus paid: he returned to earth, but 
found it in the clutches of death : he therefore praised Agni, and won again 
his home in the heaven.® The just men are the rays of the sun, and the con¬ 
stellations are appropriated to those good men who go to the world of heavenJ 
The dead, however, do not always go to the gods : they may also go to the 
Fathers, who dwell in the third heaven. The difference of the ways is not 
explained, and remains as mysterious as the Fathers themselves. Of them 
diverse accounts are given : they are the children of Prajapati, bom before 
the gods and after the Asuras ; they are the gods, who were slain in the fight 
with Vrtra, brought to life as the Fathers.® Incorporeal, they are compared 
to mind,^ as they cannot be seen. They correspond to the seasons, inter- 
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mediate between the day, which is appropriate to man, and the year of the 
gods : they correspond to the world of the atmosphere which comes between 
the earth and the heaven, but their world is not there. With the gods they 
have been at variance : their chief Yama ^ used to deprive the gods of all that 
they had, until the intervention of Praj apati led to the settlement of the dispute. 
The gods are compelled to share with the Fathers the sacrifice- To their 
worshippers they are a somewhat dreaded band : ^ they must be appeased by 
offerings of the fringe of one’s garment up to the age of fifty, and thereafter 
demand the offering of hair : their approach in the later period becomes 
closer and the need to buy off their demands by the redemption of oneself 
increases. When they come, it is said the Fathers take a man or they give one.® 
They are also to be honoured by the sacrificer turning away his head, when 
they come to eat, even as the prince eats without the gaze of the people.^ 
They receive offerings for many reasons,® to prevent their bringing death with 
them, to carry out the rule of following the usages of the gods who offered to 
them, to show benevolence to those whom the gods recalled to life, to elevate 
the sacrificer’s own Fathers to a better world, and to make good the injuries 
which one inflicts on oneself by misconduct. 

Of quite special interest among these speculations is the theory of the 
piling of the sacred fire, which has peculiarities of its own and deserves, there¬ 
fore, special consideration.® The building of the fire altar, as we have seen, 
is no ordinary part of the ritual: it is not an essential part perhaps of any 
sacrifice at all, and it is perfectly clear that the elaboration of the performance 
meant that it was one to be undertaken only occasionally, and then by a rich 
noble or prince or Brahman. The essence of the piling is clearly mystic : 
it has the purpose of carrying out in ritual form the essential act of the recon¬ 
struction of Prajapati, whose sacrifice as Purusa has resulted in the creation 
of the universe in all its parts. This sacrifice cannot be regarded as a single 
definite act in time ; it is rather a constant process, and therefore the dis¬ 
membered god must ever and again be renewed. The renewal is brought 
about by the reconstruction of Prajapati in the shape of the fire altar. The 
mass of significant members connected in the ritual is noteworthy : the god 
himself is not merely identified with Purusa as is natural, but he is identical 
with Agni as fire : the identification is carried out in detail: the fire altar is a 
year in building, and the fire-pan which the sacrificer has is for a year carried 
about by him. The bricks for the altar are prepared while preparation is made 
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of the fire-pan. The altar is arranged to represent earth, atmosphere, and 
heaven, and the same arrangement is devised in the fire-pan. The relations 
between Prajapati and Agni are not absolutely simple : Prajapati is the 
father of Agni, but also the son, since Agni restores him by the sacrifice, 
and the fire altar is the body of Agni, through which Prajapati is built up. 
Agni is also the child of the waters—which in their turn are created by Praja¬ 
pati—and in the fire altar there is laid at the bottom a lotus leaf from which 
Agni is born. The bird shape of the fire altar is also often referred to as well 
as the mortal shape : the bird shape is clearly connected with the myth of 
Agni in lightning form bringing down the Soma from the sky : the Soma, 
moreover, as the sacrifice par excellence, is, as was inevitable, identified with 
Prajapati. The bird altar has, however, another aspect; the bird is to fly 
to the sky as the sacrifice, and with the bird the sacrifice!’ who is identified 
with Prajapati is to attain the sky.^ In the piling of the altar the symbolism 
is carried out in the form of the gold disk, a symbol of the sun, which is placed 
over the lotus, and over which again is placed the golden image of a man, 
above whom lie in the first, third, and fifth layers of the pile the three naturally 
perforated bricks, I’epresenting the three worlds, through which the golden 
man can breathe, and through which the sacrificer must rise to the sun. The 
symbolism is effective : the ideas of the sun, the god Agni, the all-creator, and 
the sacrificer, as identical, and the nature of the sacrifice as leading to the 
world of heaven, are as efficiently produced by the ritual, as can be well 
conceived. 

The ritual as it is seen in the texts of the Black Yajurveda does not seem 
to go beyond these conceptions, but the ^atapatha Brahmana in the tenth 
book,^ doubtless a later addition to the text, which deals with the secret of the 
fire, develops the theme more philosophically. Prajapati is the year, for he 
is essentially, as the creator, time, and the year is at once the symbol of time, 
and the period in which the working of nature completes a round, and com¬ 
mences again. The year of the piling of the altar, and the carrying of the 
fire in the fire-pan by the sacrificer, has been already mentioned : the year 
is symbolic also of birth : Agni must be borne for a year in the fire-pan before 
he is brought to life as the fire on the altar itself. In the acts of carrying him 
in the pan the sacrificer takes Agni into himself and in the fullness of time he 
brings him forth from himself, in accordance with the doctrine that the father 
of Agni is Prajapati, the sacrificer himself. But the fact that Prajapati is 
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time, and that the sacrificer is identical with Prajapati as time, has another and 
important side : the effect of time must be that, even if a man attain, as the 
piling of the altar will aid him to attain, the full life of a hundred years, still he 
must die, and he dies thus as death itself by his own hands, passing from the 
realm of material existence and its troubles and limitations to the eternal and 
abiding happiness of the life to come,^ But the Brahmana goes further than 
this and attributes to ^andilya the doctrine that the ultimate essence of 
Prajapati, of the sacrificer, and therefore of the universe, is mind, from which 
develop speech, the breath, the eye, the ear, work, fire. The final reality is 
siunmed up as the self, made up of intelligence, with a body of spirit, a form 
of light, and an ethereal nature, which pervades the regions and upholds the 
universe, though devoid of speech and mental affects. Or, again, it is said 
that the Purusa in the heart is as a grain of rice or granule of millet; like 
smokeless light, it is greater than the heaven, the atmosphere, and the earth, 
than all existing things ; the self of the spirit is the self of man, and on passing 
away from life he attains that self. The changed spirit of the speculation in 
the course of time cannot be better illustrated than by this view, for the 
Taittiriya Samhita holds closely to the material view that the result of the 
offering in the next world is to secure the sacrificer his self and his breath there¬ 
in. The continuance as nearly as possible in the same condition as before of 
the existence on earth is the ideal of the Samhita : it has been transmuted by 
the wisdom of Qan<Jilya ^ into a conception which seeks in its grand manner 
to solve the question of the existence of the universe and of the individual, by 
finding in them both the expression of a single spiritual principle. The im¬ 
pression of later growth thus engendered is supported, and made beyond 
reasonable doubt, not merely by the evidence of language, but by the fact that 
it is precisely this book of the Qatapatha which gives us the conception of 
the repetition, not once merely, of death in the world to come.^ The philo¬ 
sophy of the Brahmanas is merging into that of the Upanisads. 
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§ 4 . The Ethics of the Brdhmawis 

In the strict sense of the word there is no theory of ethics in the Brahma^a 
literature: the question of the nature of right action does not seem ever to have 
in any degree influenced the speculations of the curious spirits which framed the 
remarkable theory of which the outlines have been sketched above. It was, 
indeed, natural that the first element of the speculative thought of India 
should in the main be directed to problems of pure speculation, as was also 
the case in Greece, but the dominating feature in the philosophy of India is 
that the question of right conduct never attained the dignity of a subject to be 
propounded for serious consideration. In the Rigveda, while the hymns of 
creation and the other efforts to arrive at a philosophical account of the 
universe have beside them the expression in the hymns to Varuna of the pre¬ 
valence of moral order and the punishment of sin, the latter conception cannot 
be found in living force any longer in the Brahmanas, a fact which has un¬ 
wisely been used as a proof that early India was exposed to Semitic influences 
later not felt.^ 

The contrast here between Indian and Iranian development in religious 
matters becomes marked. Almost contemporaneously, perhaps, with the 
development of the thought of the Brahmapas, we find Zoroaster engaged in 
deepening the meaning of religion for the people of Iran and founding a 
reasoned ethical system. While Varupa was losing ground in India, Zoroaster 
was developing the figure of Ahura Mazdah, and depriving him of a rival by 
degrading Indra, his most serious competitor, as the god of war, to the rank 
of a demon.^ At the same time he removed from the character of the god 
any suspicion of uncertainty or caprice, such as still clings in the Rigveda to 
Varuna, whose noose and whose punishments appear to afflict at times even 
the innocent, and who is lord of a Maya, which may be harmful as well as 
beneficent. Further, to Zoroaster the powers of evil loomed far greater than 
they had done to the early Aryan mind, which, as in the Rigveda, knows; 
indeed demons in abundance, but has no doubt in the power of the gods to 
overcome them, nor indeed of its own ability to win the favour of the gods. 
Virtra may be terrible, but he is never victorious, even if it would be unkind to 
assert that the Vedic demons exist merely for the gods to slay. Zoroaster 
accepts the impossibility of explaining the evil in the world, if it be assumed 
that Ahura is all-mighty, and that all has been created by him at his pleasure.. 
On the contrary, the spirit of evil contends against the good, and only after* 
desperate struggles can good be made to prevail. Moreover, in that struggle- 
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each man is free and morally bound to participate ; it lies with him to further 
the conquest of evil; the deeds which he does are not merely personal; they 
serve to further the constant struggle of good against evil^ and have cosmic 
value. Moreover, by his deeds does a man decide his future fate, in heaven or 
hell; the intervention of divine favour is excluded; ^ the soul of the dead 
finds the Cinvat bridge wide or hopelessly narrow, according as his good or 
evil deeds prevail. Deeds, moreover, are essentially matters of practical 
utility and activity; prayers and offerings play their part, but the ideal of 
Zoroaster is the man who founds a family, performs his duties in his tribe, and 
furthers agriculture, performing useful works, as opposed to the nomad, 
who is the personification of the lie (druj). 

It may be that the stern conditions of life in Iran, where cultivation can 
be maintained only by unceasing toil, and the agriculturist must ever fear the 
incursions of the nomad, played a definite part in evoking the Zoroastrian 
outlook, nor, of course, must be ignored the individual character of his teaching, 
which never was fuUy assimilated in Iran, but was on the one hand exagge¬ 
rated and made absurd by the pedantic and cruel pursuit of detail, and on the 
other hand contaminated by the reintroduction of much of the old nature- 
worship of Iran,2 In India under different conditions of climate and life and 
racial admixture, thought turned to speculation rather than to action, and 
inclined to see unity, in lieu of regarding life as a struggle between the good 
and the bad. . This contrast interposed for Zoroaster essential difficulties in 
regarding the world as a single whole, animated by one spirit; in India this 
was possible, and an absolute came to be recognized in which all was contained, 
whether good or bad, material or spiritual. Parallel with this movement was 
necessarily the decline from power of Varuna. Indra, as the god of the 
warrior and the people, remained powerful and popular: recent research, 
indeed, has shown how much alive, if in humble guise, he is to-day in northern 
India ; ^ first Prajapati, and then the Brahman absorbed the metaphysical 
elements of Varuna’s nature, while the growth in popularity of Yama as king 
of the dead limited his chthonian functions,^ so that the god who once was the 
chief guardian of the Rta sank to the function of lord of waters, which was his 
by right as a sky god, and which no other deity arose to wrest from him. 
Sin^larly the conception of the Rta passes away before the prevalence of the 
Brahman. 

The development which places the Brahman in the first place is not 
achieved until the Upanisads, but it is in preparation during the period of the 
Brahmanas, and it is in entire harmony with this spirit that these texts do 
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not develop any theory of morality.^ Indeed they do not normally inculcate 
morality even on merely empiric grounds. The myths which they recount and 
invent have this characteristic about them, that they are indifferent to the 
moral qualities of the acts : the gods are willing to commit sins freely for their 
own gain : they obtain the aid of the Raksases against the Asuras, and then 
they refuse to carry out their bargain to share equally with the former in the 
event of victory attending their united efforts. They are not ashamed to 
purchase the Soma from the Gandharvas by means of Vac, on the clear agree¬ 
ment arrived at between her and them that she will return to them when in¬ 
vited* They win speech from the Asuras by the low arts of solicitation and of 
dancing and singing in opposition to the pious recitation of the Veda by their 
rivals. They are constantly jealous of men, whom they refuse to allow to 
share with them the happiness of immortality without laying aside the 
corporeal body in death. But compared with Indra they are comparatively 
virtuous people: he, however, is quite unashamed: he makes a compact with 
Namuci and sets about to find a way of violating it, which he does with 
success : his murder of Vi§varupa, son of Tvastr, is unmotived and wicked, 
and brings on him the guilt of slaying a Brahman. His amour with Ahalya 
is only accomplished by means of deceiving the lady by adopting the form of 
her husband,^ and he gave over to the hyenas certain ascetics, an impure 
{amedhya) act.® His adultery ^ is repaid in kind; for his own son, born of his 
thigh, Kutsa Aurava, takes advantage of his physical likeness, to win the 
favour of Qaci Paulomni, his father’s wife. But, after all, what could be more 
degrading than the pictures of him hungry and begging a priest for an offering, 
and then running about cake in hand, or bound by cords by Kutsa and urged 
by Lu 9 a to break away from this degrading servitude ? ^ Even his own sub¬ 
jects, the Maruts, he plunders, justifying the royal habit of accepting loot 
plundered from the husbandmen. Prajapati appears as committing incest, 
and as adopting in the course of it an animal form, which is slain by the wrath 
of the gods concentrated in the form of Rudra,® and in one rite he is formally 
reviled. The other gods are constantly jealous of one another ; they have 
separate dwellings, and are moved by envy of one another rather than by love 
and friendship. The Vratyas insult Vayu and Igana, who bar the world of 
heaven to them, but are shown it by Prajapati.*^ The gods are essentially 
selfish; they give men the six evils of sleep, sloth, anger, hunger, love of 
dicing and of women. 

1 For an interesting contrast with Con- A 9 rama certainly does not show that 
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It is the case that the gods are said to be essentially true,^ but the nature of 
the truth is not vitally moral: it is strictly confined to the precise carrying out 
of the rites and utterance of the formulae of the sacrificial ritual. Just as 
man’s faith is not in the goodness of the gods, but in the efficacy of the sacrifice, 
if duly performed, so truth has no real moral content and in intellectual out¬ 
look is limited to the sacrifice, which, it must be admitted, is the reality par 
excellence for the Brahmans. But even this truth was not always the posses¬ 
sion of the gods : as children of Prajapati, the gods and the Asuras shared the 
patrimony of the father, which was Vac : they then indifferently spoke truth 
and falsehood: finally the gods abandoned the use of anything but truth, 
and the Asuras that of anything but falsehood. The gods, however, by saying 
nothing but the truth became feeble and impoverished, while by the opposite 
device the Asuras prospered like salt, the Indian equivalent of the green bay 
tree. But in the end the truth prevailed over the untruth, mainly, it would 
seem, because by the consecration offering, which they invented, the gods 
extended truth and made it more effective.^ The moral apparently, therefore, 
is that in the long run exactitude in the sacrifice must prevail. 

The sense of the importance of exactitude in the rite is seen in the famous 
ritual of confession which is performed at the Varunapraghasas, when the 
priest, the Pratiprasthatr, asks the wife of the sacrificer with whom she 
consorts, other than her husband.® It is essential that she should confess, 
since else it will go badly with her kinsfolk, an interesting assertion of the 
solidarity of the kin. The speaking out of the sin diminishes it, but not, it 
appears, by anything else than that it brings exactitude again into the order 
of things : the wife commits an offence against Varuna, in that being the 
wife of one she consorts with another : the statement of the true fact removes 
the inexactitude, and repairs in so far the defect. It brings truth, i.e. reality, 
and order into the rite.^ The position of Varuna in this regard is of importance 
as it indicates in what degree the high conception of the Varuna of the Rig- 
veda has been degraded by the passage of time and the growing preference 
for the sacrifice. He is not regarded in the ritual, as it stands, as more 
than the power which resents the introduction of irregularity into the facts 
of the universe. 

The position of Varuna in this regard is also of interest on another ground : 
in the Brahmanas Varuna is essentially a god of the waters, and this con¬ 
nexion of truth or reality and the waters must be traced to this relation. 
Hiranyadant Baida ® is quoted as asserting that heaven rests on the atmo¬ 
sphere, the atmosphere on the earth, the earth on the waters, the waters 
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on truthj truth on the Brahman, and the Brahman on fervour. The waters 
are, it must be remembered, the primeval elements, they are a fact and they 
are also based on fact, on truth. The waters are also the conception of law : 
when the waters come to this earth, then all is in due and lawful order : when 
there is lack of rain, the stronger oppresses the weaker.^ The waters are also 
the reality itself,^ they are immortality,® they are faith,^ they are the sacrifice.® 
Man must use them to sprinkle himself with water, in order to become 
ritually pure. The performance of the bath provides even consecration and 
fervour, for the gods placed consecration in the waters.® Moreover, the sap 
of the sacrifice is in the waters and by it they flow.’ The impurities of men do 
not affect the waters themselves, in accordance with the pact they made with 
the gods. The Darbha grass owes its power to the presence in it of the waters. 
The waters are as a thunderbolt, and they must be propitiated with suitable 
words to avoid injury by them. They are extremely powerful to destroy the 
Raksases,® and they are, therefore, benevolent if managed well: they form the 
atonement ® for every harsh deed in the sacrifice, and on the other hand, when 
appeased, they confer glory and power on the king at the royal consecration. 

But the identification of the waters with truth or reality is not the only 
identification : the earth is also truth, for it is of all the worlds the most 
obviously genuine.^® Gold again is reality; lead, being neither iron nor gold, 
is a mere appearance.^^ Truth, therefore, is nothing but a species of existence, 
which the term used, Satya, also properly expresses. But the most important 
side remains ritual accuracy : the best pair is the union of faith and truth as 
ritual accuracy.^® The sacrifice is formally identified with the truth, and so 
is the threefold Veda, and the Brahman as holy writ, to which conception we 
must refer the doctrine of Hiranyadant Baida that truth rests on the Brahman. 
More simply, however, the rite is simple fact: the eye is asserted to be truth, 
because, unlike the mind and speech, it is not prone to give false witness. 
From this fact, however, there is deduced a doctrine of some value for the 
guidance of the sacrificer : as in the case of the wife and her lovers, he must 
see that in the rite he shall duly bring himself into harmony with the truth 
by the use of true speech.^® When he is about to undertake a vow, he should 
realize that he passes from the inaccuracy of ordinary life to the exactitude, 
which is characteristic in ritual of the god, and, at the end when he lays down 
the vow, he ceases to be under the bond of accuracy. But in the rite he does 
not say so openly : he contents himself with the declaration that he is once 

more as he was—^that is one who lives among men, whose nature is inaccuracy. 
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A difficulty, however, arises in practice : if the rule of truth is laid down 
absolutely as incumbent always on him who has established the sacred fires, 
what will happen to him ? What man can always speak the truth ? Aruna 
Aupave 9 i, when urged to establish his fires, put the point plainly that he was 
being condemned by this instruction to silence, as no one could avoid speaking 
what was false.^ 

In the view of Oldenberg,^ truth denotes something more than mere 
accuracy, and it is probable that there is justice in this contention, if it is not 
pressed too hard. It is characteristic of this period ® that the terms Satya and 
Anrta come to form a formal contrast. As we have seen, in the Rigveda 
it is impossible to accept the view that Rta and Satya, order and truth, are 
identical,^ and it would probably be erroneous to assume that the contrast of 
Satya and Anrta denoted that in this period the term Anrta had lost any con¬ 
nexion with the idea of order and righteousness. It may perhaps be said that, 
while Anrta tends to be weakened into meaning no more than falsehood, Satya 
takes on an additional tinge of value ® and it is certain that Rta still means 
order, though here and there ® it is tempting, but probably misleading, merely 
to render it ‘ truth 

Varuna is the deity who is constantly ready to punish inaccuracies in the 
ritual: his cords and his knots make him admirably fit for this purpose, and 
the errors in the offering are at once seized hold of by him. By sacrificing in 
the southern fire, the sacrificer secures the seizing by Varuna of his rival, 
but the offering if made on the Ahavaniya would entail the same fate for the 
sacrificer himself.*^ Visnu, on the other hand, repairs the errors of the sacri¬ 
fice, and does not seize on them as the time for assailing the author of the 
mistakes.® If the rule that a father should not be transgressed against is 
asserted, and traced to Prajapati’s offspring being punished by Varuna for 
transgress against him, it is at once found that the transgress was a ritual 
one.® In Varuna’s house when the gods make mutual pledge of loyalty 
at the Tanunaptra they deposit their forms : here again the act is a ritual 
performance.^® 

But the most convincing evidence of all regarding the almost purely ritual 
character of goodness in the view of the Brahmanas is the fact that their 
conception of torment in the other world is inextricably bound up with the 
correct practice, or the failure to follow the correct practice, of the ritual. 
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After death man is weighed in the balance to test the good and the bad, 
an idea which is evidently not a primitive speculation but a late develop¬ 
ment,^ suggested, it may be, by the ordeal of the balance which is known 
in the later literature : it is, however, at least possible that the idea is 
no more than one of the passing conceptions of the Brahmanas, possibly 
a faint echo of the Iranian conception of judgement.^ But we cannot for 
a moment assume that the distinction depends on ordinary morality* The 
real nature of the idea is shown by the story of Bhrgu, son of Varuna, who 
was so proud that the god for his improvement made him unconscious and 
sent his spirit to see the world to come. Of the sights seen by Bhrgu there are 
two versions preserved in the ^atapatha ® and the Jaiminiya Brahmaiias : ^ 
according to the latter, he first saw a man devouring another man whom he 
had cut up in pieces; in the second place he saw a man who was eating another 
while the latter uttered cries of misery ; in the third place he saw a man who 
was eating another, who, however, kept entii’e silence; in the fourth place 
Jre saw two women guarding a treasure; and in the fifth place two rivers, one of 
blood guarded by a naked man armed with a mace, and one of butter guarded 
by men of gold, who with cups of gold draw from it what they desire. Then he 
saw, last of all, five rivers covered with lotuses blue and white, with waves of 
honey, where the dance, the song, and the lute resounded, where Apsarases 
disported themselves, and sweet fragrance was wafted. The 
version differs in detail: Varu:^a sends Bhrgu simply on a journey to cure 
him of pride ; he visits the four cardinal points and one of the intermediate 
spaces. He sees only five instead of six sights, and these five are reduced to 
four by the fact that the first is really reduplicated, the first being the vision 
of men who were cutting in pieces and the second of men who were cutting 
only. The two rivers of blood and of butter, and the five of gold are omitted 
in toto^ and the nude man figures in the episode of the two damsels. The 
explanation of these visions is given to the chastened Bhrgu by his father 
Varuna: the first exhibits the fate of those men who, without offering the 
Agnihotra and without true knowledge, cut wood in the world : the trees take 
thus revenge on them in the world to come; the second is the fate of men who 
without proper ritual knowledge kill and eat animals; the third applies 
in the case of eating herbs. The other three visiojas are faith and lack of faith 
respectively; the river of blood is the blood of a Brahman, the black man is 
the sacrifice, the river of butter is formed from the waters used at the offering; 
the five rivers are the worlds of Varuna. If a man performs the due offering, 
the trees in the world to come do not eat him, nor animals, nor rice and barley: 
his offerings go neither to faith or lack of faith: he avoids the river of blood, he 
gains the river of butter. The same idea appears in the Kausitaki Brahmaria ® 
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also : the animals revenge themselves on man in the next world, unless he 
adopts the proper form of rite. 

A final proof of the brutal morahty of the priest can be adduced in the 
position assigned to women : woman in India has always suffered much from 
all religions,^ but by none has she been so thoroughly despised as by the 
Brahmans of the period of the Brahmanas. The insolence of the question 
at the Varunapraghasas has been noted : however much it may be explained 
away, it remains an insult, since it can only be justified on the theory that 
infidelity in a wife is not surprising ; a priest like Yavakri takes toll of every 
woman he fancies at pleasure. The wife is the half of man,^ but this is merely 
due to the fact that, without her, the man cannot secure the essential off¬ 
spring to continue his family, and perform the offerings to him after death. 
The Maitrayani Samhita ® is very outspoken in its view of women : the three 
things which are connected with Nirrti, ‘Dissolution’, are dice, women, and 
slumber : the reality is the sacrifice, women is lack of truth. Three invitations 
addressed in a loving tone will overcome the most circumspect women, and 
their bad taste prefers the dance and song to the recitation of the Veda.^ 
Their power of wheedling secrets out of their husband is referred to in con¬ 
temptuous terms.® As compared with men they are always inferior : woman 
is the inferior part of the sacrifice : she is ritually impure, and must be covered 
with a girdle.® They have been smitten by the gods with the thunderbolt 
of the butter and hence they are emasculated, they cannot control themselves 
or an inheritance : ^ even if many women are together and there is but a small 
boy, he takes precedence of them all.® They are inferior even to a bad man,® 
and their inferiority is marked by the ceremony on birth when the child is 
brought to the father.^® 

On the other hand, it would be wholly unfair to ignore the fact that the 
Brahmanas do not encourage or contemplate many crimes, which have been 
committed in other rituals. The exposure of female children which has been 
asserted to be mentioned in the Brahmanas is a mere errorThe Brahmanas, 
further, never actually prescribe a human sacrifice : the tradition of such an 
offering in the piling of the fire altar is handed down, and the name of the last 
sacrificer is given, but, though the Brahmana does not show any profound 
horror at the past, and may possibly have regretted the change, it must be 
remembered that this rite was always a rare and exceptional one. The 
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slaughter of animals was, of course, prescribed by the rite, but the use of 
animals for food was the basis of this slaughter, and the doctrine of Ahinsa is 
one which has never even in India received full sanction. The accusation of 
cruelty in the slaying of the victim, which has often been brought against 
religious rites, is not specially proved for the Brahmanas : the primitive 
means of slaying victims available probably caused suffering to the animals, 
as in the Jewish practice of to-day, but that there was any deliberate lack of 
humanity is contrary to the desire of the sacrificers to avoid anything un¬ 
seemly, which might indicate the reluctance of the victim to depart from the 
world. The Omophagia of the Dionysiac rites is not in the slightest degree 
hinted at in the Indian sacrifice. 

The ritual admittedly contains several rites based on fertility magic, 
which to modern taste are revolting, and sometimes even horrible, such as the 
action of the queen at the horse sacrifice. The idea that these rites were 
invented by the Brahmans, as is suggested even by Victor Henry,^ must be 
rejected as an error : the beliefs so expressed are primitive and natural, not 
priestly, and the only action of the priests in regard to them was doubtless the 
adoption from the popular belief of these usages and their decoration with 
the literature of the priests,^ Even in regard to these usages it is fair to note 
that there arose among the priests a disinclination to perform the ritual. 
In the ^ankhayana Qrauta Sutra ^ there is recorded the view that the rite, by 
which a pair, or pairs, in the course of the Mahavrata at the winter solstice 
went through the process of intercourse, ought not to be performed, whether 
because it was antiquated or too extensive is uncertain. That such a view 
should have been taken in the face of the prescription of the rite in all the 
ancient texts ^ is creditable and worthy of notice. It is only to be regretted 
that it stands almost alone, for the omission in certain texts of the rite of 
beating the king on the occasion of the royal consecration may be explained 
otherwise. 

Moreover, we must admit that the ritual books show sometimes the most 
unedifying indifference to morality. The Jaiminiya Brahmana^ actually 
records, without disapproval apparently, a rite, the Gosava, in which the per¬ 
former pays the ox the compliment of imitating its mode of existence, 
including incest with mother, sister, and female relative, though it records 

^ La doctrine du sacrifice^ pp. 107,108. The Ixvi. 729,780. The term utsanna recurs 

Tantras reveal to us a religion—^perhaps in Samudragupta’s record of his sacri- 

aboriginal—of sexual orgiastic charac- fice, raising doubts of its sense; lA. lii. 

ter, which doubtless in substance is very 17. 

old and popular; cf. Weber, Beligions- * TS, vii. 5.9.4 ; KS. xxxiv. 5. These texts 
soziologie, ii. 822 ff. may be put about 800-700 b-c., the 

* See, e. g., the rites for sexual intercourse ^rauta Sutra is dated (Keith, JHAS. 

given in BAU. vi. 4, a priori an un- 1908, p. 887) about 850 b.c. In JB. ii. 

expected place, and the speculations of 404 f. a Mligadha is given the distasteful 

the Garhha Upani^ad, forerunners of duty, 

the KHma Sutra. * ii. 118; Ap^S. xxii. 18. 1-8. 

» Weber, Ind. Stud, x. 125 ; Keith, ZDMG. 
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that Janaka of Videha did not carry out the rite, when he understood its 
nature, and the Qibi king, who did, concluded that it was a ritual which should 
be performed in old age only, when the action it prescribed might be more 
excusable in certain regards. The priestly nature of the rite as it stands is 
shown by the reward promised, the world of the Ox, a reference to that 
creature in its Atharvan ^ form as a cosmic equivalent of Prajapati. Not less 
brutal is the cynical rite ^ provided when a man desires his wife to have lovers 
in plenty during his absence from her side. 

A more favourable view of the morality of the Brahmanas is taken by 
Hopkins,® who holds that, while in the case of the Pahcavin 9 a the Saman and 
the rite make the gist of the Brahmana^s religion, it remains true that there 
is a real ethical foundation for this religion. The evidence adduced, however, 
is scanty; untruth is indeed reproved, and the ‘ hant ’ follows the slayer, 
while taking too much is like swallowing poison.^ But the sacrifice does away 
with sin automatically ; even a sinner by means of wealth gets to the top ; 
goods wrongly accepted can thus be made proper and fit.® The conception 
of sin is mechanical: all slaying, even of demons such as Vrtra, brings the 
taint of bloodshed, whether justified or not, the fault of the sacrifice passes to 
him who blames it, as does a third of the sin of the initiated to any one who 
speaks ill of them.® Evil repute {agUld vac) fastens on every kiUer, irrespective 
of the nature of his deed. A fake accusation makes a man, despite his inno¬ 
cence, avoided by the gods, but the priests can make his sacrifice acceptable 
to them, and it is wisely said that the false accusers are the real sinners.*^ 
Untruth is described as a hole in the voice which can be filled by adding a 
syllable to a verse.® We find also the dubious doctrine ® of ‘ sins caused 
by the gods, by the Fathers, by other men or by ourselves which the com¬ 
mentator explains as evils inflicted by the gods or Fathers in respect of 
neglect, but not with certain accuracy. Moreover, insistence is laid on the 
fact that sacrifice increases proportionately man’s welfare materially and 
spiritually.^® 

The Brahmana, however, contains one doctrine of interest,intended to 
explain the fact of the grief {golka) which is the lot of the harlot, the eunuch, 
and the sinner. It adapts the old doctrine of the grief of the earth and sky 
on parting ; Indra removes grief from the earth into the harlot, from the 
atmosphere, which is the weakest of the worlds,^^ to the eunuch, and from the 
sky to the sinner; hence their desires are unattainable, and, even if one 
obtains some part of desire, he attains also a portion of grief. 


1 AV.iv. 11. 

® BhGS. ii. 28 ; ApGS. xxiii- 4 ; cf- Keith, 
JRAS. 1914, p. 1088. 

® TCA. XV. 29. 

^ PB, xix. 4.10. 

® PB. xvii. 2. 2 ; xiii. 7. 12 f. 

» PB. V. 5. 13 ; 6. 10. 

’ PB. xviii, 1. 10-12 (cf. the unholy voice 
which attaches to a man falsely accused 


of murder, TS. ii. 1.10. 2) ; vi. 10. 7. 

» PB. viii. 6. 13. 

® PB.i.6.10; cf. VS. viii. 13; gB.iv.4.5. 
22 , 

Yet ‘ ill does he who gives all'*, PB. xvi, 
5. 6 ; 6. 1 ; 9. 2. 

PB, viii, i. 9—11. 

PB, vii. 3. 10; cf. TS. v. 4. 6. 4 ; PB, 
xxi. 7.3 ; its name is neuter. 
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The association of purely ritual acts with morality is conspicuous even in 
the Upanisads,^ and it is not surprising that the Brahmanas remain in hopeless 
ignorance of the specific character of morality. As in the sphere of the 
sacrifice, we find confusion of the ideas of divine intervention and magic 
operation. Thus Varuna seizes the doer of evil, and therefore, since the 
evening is Varuna’s time, one should then on no account utter falsehood.® 
But, having spoken truth in the evening, it makes no difference how much 
falsehood one speaks thereafter; the original truth, applied at the proper 
moment, continues to have, we may say, an abiding and dominant eSect.® 
Untruth and impurity can he washed away by water, or wiped away by appli¬ 
cation of the sacred Darbha grass The same independence of morality is 
seen in the new doctrine of the fruit of ritual works, independent of divine 
action, and the view that man is born into the world hereafter which he has 
made for himself.^ The germ of the ideas lies in the gifts and sacrifices 
(isfapurta) of the Rigveda with which one is united in the world to come, 
without any divine intervention. We have here a germ whence later appears 
the conception of the automatic working of Karman. 

One idea of importance, however, can be faintly traced. Impurity, of 
course, is largely ritual, and a new-born child is ritually impure.® On the other 
hand, we find it definitely asserted that if one perform a certain ceremony of 
purification one will be left with no more guilt than is in a toothless child, and 
a similar assertion is made of a child on birth.*^ These assertions clearly admit 
that sin is not to be ascribed to a being incapable of volition, and in the same 
strain of thought we have the assertion of the sin which accrued to Soma 
because he had merely the intention of oppressing the Brahmans.® But these 
are isolated utterances, we have no reason to suppose that there was recognized 
any general doctrine of the necessity of volition to create responsibility ; 
the opposite clearly appears from the tale of the charioteer who by inadver¬ 
tence killed a Brahman boy, for the discussion of the incident deals only with 
the point whether the charioteer, or his master who was riding in the chariot, 
was to bear the sin of the slaughter.^ 

In the terminology of the Brahmanas, however, appear differentiations 


^ e. g. BAU. iii. 8. 9. 

® TB.i.7. 2. 6; i. 5. 3. B. 

® KB. ii. 8. 

* QB. iii. 1. 2. XO ; 3. 18 ; AV. x. 5. 22. 

® KB. xxvi. 3 ; vi. 2. 2. 27. On the 
imperishableness of the i^tdpurta see 
KB. vii. 4 ; JB. ii- 53. The idea seems 
applied to good deeds in TB. iii. 10.11. 
3 ; Oldenberg, Die Lehre der XJpani- 
shadeUf p. 30, 

Of. TB. iii. 7. 12. 3 f. 

’ iv.4. 5. 23 ; KS. xxxvi. 5 ; PB. xviii. 

1. 24. 

® The Kali Gandharvas 


vainly attempt to obtain favour from 
gods, Fathers, and men by asserting 
(JB. i. 154 f.) that they had mentally 
favoured their contest against Asuras, 
Haksases, and Pi 9 acas. 

® See Sieg, Die Sagenstojfe des l^goeda, 
pp. 64 If. ; Macdonell and Keith, Vedia 
Index, ii. 321 ; JB. iii. 94“6. Intention 
becomes recognizedin Buddhism (Keith, 
Buddhist Philosophy, p. 114). See also 
Oldenberg, in Mommsen, Zum dltesten 
Strafrecht der KulturoOlker, pp. 76 ff. 

Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmana- 
texte, pp. 186 ff.; GN. 1915, pp. 167 ff. 
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from the uses of the Rigveda which attest the development of moral concep¬ 
tions. The conception of Rta as righteousness, as has been seen, is less pro¬ 
minent ; hut the term itself in the negative form, Anrta, has established itself 
as the opposite of truth, Satya, which largely supersedes Rta. The old 
conception of law, Dharman, persists, but there appears beside it the later 
formation Dharma, which the Qatapatha Brahmana ^ formally personifies. 
The king now is hailed as the guardian of the Dharma and to him who has the 
power men resort in matters of Dharma,^ whence later we have the Dharma 
Sutras with their inextricable mixture of ritual, of domestic practices, and of 
civil and criminal law, all matters which Dharma is wide enough to cover. 
Vrata in the Rigveda denotes either the will of the god, or the usage of the man 
who obeys that will, nor does it cease to have this sense in the Brahmanas, for 
the committer of a breach of the established moral laws can be called one who 
turns from Vrata (apavrata),^ But it tends to be specialized to denote the 
course of observance specially undertaken by an individual for some special 
purpose, and the Brahmanas, like theUpanisads and the Sutras, know of many 
curious Vratas. 

There is development also in the terms for good and evil. The old words 
Vasu and Qri ^ continue to denote material prosperity, the earlier sense of the 
latter term as appropriate to beauty becoming less and less prominent, and 
the wicked man is still Papa. But from its use with terms of motion Sadhu 
comes to denote what is right,® and Punya slowly develops, in lieu of its 
purely unethical sense of ‘ fortunate’ or ‘ lucky’, the implication of goodness,® 
as evinced in prosperity. Both terms are fated to have an important develop¬ 
ment later, for they are used in those passages of the TJpanisads which touch 
on the essential connexion of the position of man in life as affected by the 
merit or demerit of his deeds in a previous birth.’^ 

But though terminology shows a certain advance in view, it remains the 
case that nothing architectonic arises in the way of conception of good and evil. 
Truth and’ falsehood are sometimes set against each other, and once truth, 
good fortune, and light are opposed to untruth, evil, and darkness. But we 
miss entirely even what .might have been expected, a living effort to combine 
the opposition of gods and Asuras with the conception of good and evil. Goods 
remain essentially mundane ; the prayers offered are especially for temporal 
things, prosperity for the crops, the cattle, the boon of children, harmony in 
the realm, or pre-eminence for the Brahmans, or the restoration of an exiled 


xiii. 4. 3. 14. 

AB. viii. 12. 5 ; KS. xvii. 19 ; QB. v. 

3. 3. 9. 

MS. iv. 2.12. 

Oldenherg, GN. 1918, pp. 35 ff. 

QB. ii. 6. 3. 8 is dubious, but xi. 2. 7. 33 
contrasts sadhu-krlya and papa-kftya ; 
a king, true to his duty (dhrtavTata), 
speaks and acts sadhu, v. 4. 4. 5. 


Connexion with pf or pvs is dubious ; 
for the old sense see RV. ii. 43. 2 ; vii. 
53. 8 ; TS. i. 6.11. 4 ; iii, 3. 8. 5 ; KS. 
xiii. 5 ; xxvii, 10. 

punya, BAXJ. iii. 2.13 ; iv. 3. 15 (against 
papa) ; sadhu, asddhu, BAU. iv. 4.22 ; 
sadhu, papa, TU. ii. 9 ; sadhu, punya, 
papa, BAU. iv. 4. 5. 
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king, acuteness of the senses, and rarely the world of heaven.^ Occasionally 
the idea appears that all objects of human desire are of minor importance ; 
the chariot of the gods is yoked for the world of heaven, that of men for mere 
desires. Similarly knowledge is stated to attain a result which neither gifts 
to the priest nor asceticism can obtain.^ But this is not the prevailing idea, 
nor are prayers necessarily moral. Man may sacrifice and pray to be freed 
from reproach of murder, from persecution by evil spirits, but also to be safe 
in violating for a year his oath, without meeting punishment from Varuria.® 

It is the conviction of the Brahmanas that life on the earth is on the whole 
a good thing ; for a man to live out his length of days is the ideal, and such 
traces of discontent as appear are mainly in regard to the doubt that man must 
feel whether he has even a year more to live.^ If he must die, then the sacrifice 
avails to carry him to the world of heaven, but he is never normally anxious 
to precipitate this result; if a rite carries him to the sky, it ends, none the less, 
in restoring him to the solid earth. Besides death there are other evils; 
hunger, dice, women, sleep, cause sin as does untruthfulness; these are of 
the nature of things, for Prajapati is untruth and darkness as well as truth 
and light; ® but no question is yet raised as to the compatibility of the 
existence of the creator and evil.® Nor is there any effort to evolve a complete 
code of moral rules; a man owes sacrifice to the gods, Vedic study to the 
seers, offspring to the Fathers, a triad of obligations, but also hospitality 
to friends; ^ the duty of truth, as we have seen, is repeatedly asserted. 
But of the three duties, which in an Upanisad ^ are enunciated as the three 
da’s, generosity, self-restraint, and sympathy {datta, ddmyata, dayadhvam)^ 
only the first is heartily recognized in the Brahmarias. Gifts are a bridge to 
the heaven, a gift of a cow protects one’s life, that of a garment prolongs it; 
the food destroys him who eats what he should give to others^—^the priests 
par excellence^ It is only in an Aranyaka that we have the wise counsel 
that a man should he able to say ‘ No ’ as well as ^ Yes ’ and to give only 
at the right moment.® Self-restraint is asserted in one passage of the gods,^® 
but sympathy is a virtue of the Upanisad period. 

In the undeveloped state of ethical views it would be hopeless to expect 
any political philosophy, nor have we any. The existence of the castes is taken 
for granted, and their origin attributed to divine creation whether in the 
version of the Purusa hymn of the Rigveda or in some variant form.^^ The 
duties and privileges of the castes are often mentioned incidentally, occa¬ 
sionally in more completeness, but there is no effort to develop a theoretic 


^ TS.ii; OverdeWenschoff€rs{li)02), 

* KS. xxii. 1 ; QB. x. 5. 4. 16. 

» TS. ii. 2. 6. 2. 

^ gB. V. 5. 2. 2 ; TB. i. 8. 4. 8. 

» CB* X. 6.5.1 ; MS. iii. 6. 3 ; 1. 1. 1 ; 

V. 1. 2.10. 
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version of the matter. The Brahman is required to be of Brahmanical descent, 
to follow an appropriate course of life, to possess renown for learning, and to be 
engaged in the spiritual advancement of the people. In return he is entitled 
to receive honour and presents, and to be exempt from oppression and the 
death penalty.^ The Ksatriyas are to protect the people, and show considera¬ 
tion for Brahmans, while the commonalty in its subjection to these two castes 
is not very much better off than the Qudras, children of the Asuras or of non¬ 
existence, save in so far as they are sharers in the rites of the twice born. It 
is assumed ® that, in the perpetuation of the due subordination of the castes, 
there is assured prosperity for the people; no attempt is made to demon¬ 
strate or render this theory plausible. In the relations of the king and his 
Purohita there is an element of contract, with which may be compared the 
effort of the Buddhists to base the existence of caste relations and the state 
on contractual agreements as well as on creation myths,® but the Brahmans 
insist in the ceremony of the royal consecration that they own no king, for 
Soma is their overlord, an assertion of the superiority of the priestly to the 
warrior class doubtless more honoured in theory than in practice, though not 
without actual importance. 

Of the origin of kingship itself we have variant versions, while the con¬ 
dition of anarchy is once vividly described.^ On one theory ® Indra owes his 
kingship among the gods to Prajapati’s favour, who at first made him the 
most inferior, but later conferred on him his own lustre and made him over- 
lord, of the gods. Another version ® makes him the chosen of the gods, 
including Prajapati, by reason of his eminent qualities of mind and body. 
Yet another ^ makes the gods choose Soma as their king, because they felt 
that they owed their defeats at the hands of the Asuras to their lack of a 
sovereign. Or again they consecrate Varuna,® their brother, because they see 
in him the form {rUpa) of their father, Prajapati. Among men the rule of the 
Bajanya is explained ® on the ground that he is the representative of Prajapati, 
thus being entitled, though one, to rule over many. It is, however, dubious 
whether this should be regarded as precisely a doctrine of the divine origin of 
the kingship in any specific sense ; at any rate there is no effort to expound 
a doctrine of here^tary divinity in the Brahmapas, and the ceremony of the 
Rajasuya, or royal consecration, hints at recollections of an elective kingship 
by the consent of the people.’^® The inviolability of the king is asserted,^^ and 
his duty to assert and defend the law,^® Dharma, but no grounds of a philoso^ 
phical character for his obligations are alleged. 

QB. xi. 5. T. 1 ; AB. vii. 29 ; Macdonell JB.iii. 152 ; cf. PB.xiii. 9. 22 f. 
and Keith, Vedic Index, ii. 82 ff. CB, v. 1. 5.14. 

Cf. QB. V. 4. 4.19 ; xiii. 4. 4. 13. The view (Ghoshal, op. dU, pp. 38 ff.) 

N. N. L»aw, Ancient Indian Polity, pp. of the rise in Vedie times of a nobility 

96—8. See also XJ. Ghoshal, HisUyry oj of office versus birth is not plausible, 

Hindu Political Theories (1923), pp. and the Teutonic paraUel is explained 

117 ff., 135, 210. by difference of social conditions. 

gB. xi, 1. 6. 24. « TB. ii. 2. 10. 1 f. ^B. v. 4. 4. 7. 
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§ 5 . Modes of Thought and Categories 

Despite their interminable controversies, of which the Brahmanas contain 
many hints, there is no evidence of the development of any logical theory. In 
a late text, the Taittiriya Ara^iyaka,^ we find, indeed, an ennmeration of four 
means of attaining correct knowledge, tradition {smrti), perception (praty-^ 
aksa), communication by one who is expert {aitihya), and reasoning {anumam). 
This occurs in a verse to be used in connexion with the piling of the Aruna- 
ketuka fire, a late rite, and it has epic parallels,^ showing that it represents a 
late popular view. It is obvious that it is unscientific, for tradition and 
communication obviously are not distinct sources, and what really was meant 
by reasoning does not appear, nor is the term otherwise defined in the 
Brahmanas. 

The real distinction in the Brahmanas is between what is normally per¬ 
ceived (pratyaJcsa) and what is beyond mere perception (paroksa), and, as the 
gods prefer the latter, so men recognize that mere appearances are not the 
essence of reality. Hence the foundation is laid for the doctrine of forms 
(rupa) which lie at the basis of the interminable and seemingly absurd identi¬ 
fications of the texts. Philosophically the view has a real importance, for it 
points to the development of the pantheistic doctrine which asserts the unity 
of the individual self and the universe; the individual is no more than an 
aspect of the universal. What is obvious is not what is xdtimately true; 
what is pratyaJesa for men is paroksa for the gods ; what is paroksa for men, is 
prcdyak§a for the gods.^ Hence, although the importance of sight as a source 
of knowledge is asserted, at other times the emphasis is laid on the necessity 
of thought to penetrate reality, but this stage is not consciously reached until 
the Upanisad period. In the Brahmanas what we find is the assertion of 
special insight through the power of asceticism, which enables the seers to 
behold the rising of the metres to the heaven.^ By asceticism or even without 
it the seers discover the sacred texts and the rites, for already these are 
regarded as beyond human creation or invention; they must be seen, 
learned, or found, not created. Indra himself in visible form reveals the 
Stomabhaga formulae to Vasistha, a Saman converses with Ke^in DMbhya, 
a voice unseen instructs Devabhaga, a golden bird, a maiden possessed by a 
Gandharva reveal secret lore, ^rautarsi Devabhaga discovers the right way 
to divide the sacrificial victim, but dies without revealing it to any one; 
a supernatural being tells it to Girija. The great texts trace their revelation 
to such gods as Aditya, Indra, Prajapati, or Brahman, though no purposeful 
action is ascribed in this regard to these deities. 

give much information as to royal the product of a post-Vedic era. 

duties as well as those of other persons, * i. 2. 1; Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der 
hut, apart from their dubious date, they JBrdhmanatexte^ pp, 221 ff. 

contain nothing of philosophical impor- * Hopkins, Great JE^pic of India, pp. 145 ; 
tance. Cf. Weber, Iteligionssoziologie, Ramflyana (ed. Gorr.), v. 87, 28. 
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Against tradition of this kind human ingenuity is valueless; Yaj havalkya, 
always an innovator in spirit, asserts that there are two kinds of created 
things ; the Re verse says three, and its authority is conclusive.^ Neverthe¬ 
less human thought must have an outlet, and it expresses itself in the deep 
consideration of topics, styled Mimahsa, the desiderative form of man^ 
think a term so common that it can be omitted, the genitive case alone 
standing to denote the object of investigation. At other times Mimansa fares 
less respectfully ; suggestions that a rite should be carried out in other than 
the established manner may be dismissed as mere speculation. Another term, 
Vicikitsa, also a desiderative formation, denotes the doubt which prompts 
inquiry, while the final result is denoted by Sthiti, the station attained. 

Unfortunately this consideration does not penetrate to facts, but lives 
largely in a world of fancy, unrestrained by regard for reality and with 
extremely slight sense of the limitations of knowledge. If the Taittiriya 
Samhita ^ in a moment of sanity admits the possibility of doubt whether 
a man really exists in yonder world or not, that candour is accidental and 
episodic. The theologians of the Brahma^ias are not prepared to admit to 
ignorance of any sort, and revelation reduces them to interpretation at their 
pleasure, aided by the fact of the bizarre nature of the revealed texts. If the 
waters can practise asceticism, it is not surprising that speech can speak 
standing in the seasons, or that the sacrificial consecration can be pursued by 
the gods with the aid of the seasons, or that the ascent of the metres to the 
sky should be visible. The texts operate freely, as already in the later 
Rigveda, with the conceptions of being or not-being, but they fail to make any 
serious progress in discovering effective categories. The cardinal points and 
the year lead very slowly up to more adequate conceptions of space and time, 
and the two seem endlessly confused even in the Upanisads. The conception 
of causality remains wholly obscure; instances of natural causation are 
recorded, but equally we have the most fantastic conception of cause and 
result, and it is significant that neither Karya, ^result’, nor Karana, ‘cause’, 
appears. Other important technical terms are missing ; there are no expres¬ 
sions for relation in general or conditions, the expressions Visaya, ' object % 
Viparyaya, ‘ opposition Pravititi, ‘ activity % and Nivrtti, ‘ cessation from 
action’, are wanting. On the other hand, certain advances are made ; the 
adjective prdkrta in the Qatapatha Brahmana reveals the existence of the 
conception Prakrti, ‘ ground form ’, later famous in the Samkhya ; difference 
is expressed by Nanatva, though the later Bheda occurs only in the more 
recent Upanisads ; the nature of any thing is expressed by a derivative in 
tva or ia, and in a late passage in the Taittiriya Aranyaka ^ the use, later 
established, of an abstract in the ablative as giving the ground of some result, 
is actually found. The terminology of the Brahmanas does not know any 

ii. 5. 1. 2. i. 7. 6 {nanalingatodt), BAXJ. iv, 3. 23 

vi, 1.1. 1, has avinagitvdtf by reason of im- 
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general expression for sensation or perception, compelling needless repetitions, 
which the Upanisads also adopt, but phrases such as * In each season there is 
the form of all the seasons ’ show efforts at expressing general conceptions.^ 

When no clear distinction had been made between personal and impersonal, 
and anything whatever might be conceived as active and living, it was in¬ 
evitable that little progress could be made with formal definitions. We have 
instead endless identifications ; the sacrifice is man or the year or anything 
else which may suit the moment, and, if the horse character {agvatva) of the 
horse is explained, it is merely that it came into being from the eye of Prajapati 
when it was swollen {agvayat). Some of these etymologies were probably 
recognized as absurd by their makers, but others not, despite the fact that 
there was already developing itself an acute system of linguistic investiga¬ 
tions, which reveals itself in the early appearance of terms for number (vacana), 
case forms {vihhalcti) and so on, and in investigations as to euphonic combina¬ 
tion and phonetical peculiarities.® When the priests set to work to define, 
they normally merely give fanciful identifications, as those of Agni Vai5vanara, 
which they propound to A^vapati Kaikeya.® Nevertheless, occasionally they 
reveal more acumen ; the vague term Kratu is defined ; ‘ When a man wishes, 
May I do that, may I have that,” that is Kratu ; when he attains it, that is 
Daksa.’ ^ 

When definition is in so feeble a condition, classification naturally fares no 
better. The love of numbers already appears as a dominant factor; the term 
Prana is subdivided into five elements, among other divisions, and these five 
are obviously incapable of presenting any intelligible picture to the minds of 
the priests; moreover, under the same title we find not merely varieties of 
breathing, as is natural, but the quite different set of five, mind, speech, 
breath, sight and hearing. But other numbers and divisions are also found ; 
we have here signs of that love of numerical enumerations which is seen in its 
full development in the Aiiguttara Nikaya of the Pali Canon or the Ekottara- 
gama of the north, and which on one view has given the Samkhya philosophy 
its distinctive name. 

Reasoning, indeed, we find, but of a peculiar character. Its logical 
value consists merely in its systematic form, marked by the use of the particles ® 
vai and khalu vai, the former of which marks the general principle asserted as 
the basis of the reasoning, the latter the identification which renders the 
general principle apposite. Thus, if it is necessary to explain why during the 
consecration the person consecrated has milk as his sole food, the principle ® 
is asserted, ‘ By milk indeed (vai) embryos wax ’; the application follows, 
‘ Now indeed (khalu vai) the consecrated person is as it were an embryo % 
and the conclusion is arrived at, ‘ In that he has milk as his food, he causes 

1 ^uii. 7. 1. 3 f. * QB. iv. 1.4.1. 

® Cf. PB. X3C. 14. 2 ; AB. v. 4. 3; Wacker- ® DelbrUck, AUmdische Syntax^ p. 493 ; cf. 

nagel, Altind, Gramm, i. pp. Ixii. fF. Keith, Jtig-Veda Brdhmanas, p. 95, 

» X. 6. 1., » TS. vi. 2. 5. 3. 
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himself to wax. Or again ^ we have, ‘ By means of the Stoma the gods prosper 
in this world ; the Vatsapra is a counterpart of the Stoma ; in that he pays 
homage with the Vatsapra, so does he win prosperity in this world.’ The 
principles and their application alike rest on mere assertion, and it is seldom 
that they are self-evident. Naturally, when deductive processes are so feebly 
represented, there is no effort at induction, which is found only in the Upani- 
sads, and even then merely in the form of arguments which exhaust a series 
of possibilities, assumed, not proved, to be exhaustive, and so assumed tacitly, 
no expression of the assumption being requisite. There is a further advance in 
the Pali canon, but that is of still later date.^ 

With thinking stiU so undeveloped, it would be impossible to expect any 
serious advance in the construction of categories to aid in the comprehension 
of the world. The distinction between what has and what has not life and 
power of action is not made; the gods, demons, men, plants, beasts of all kinds, 
are no more alive than the atmosphere, wind, rain, storm, minerals, the 
sacrifice and its utensils, numbers, metres, qualities or emotions. The holy 
power and the lordly power are concrete activities, Hke the strength {vlrya) 
of a man; his greatness {mahiman) is even said along with his Atman to 
constitute him.® The anguish caused to the victim in the slaying adheres to 
the roasting spit, and if placed on earth will penetrate to the earth; guilt 
{enas^ dgas) is a substance which the god can carry with him ; a man’s good 
deeds are within the altar, his evil deeds without it.^ Equally substantial are 
conceptions such as right, asceticism, evil, death, immortality, truth, false¬ 
hood, space and time. These two are normally represented by the cardinal 
points and the year; gradually we find the development of Akaca, which 
denotes the vacancy between objects,® such as the Antariksa between heaven 
and earth, but it is also material, as the Upanisads frankly recognize, and of 
Kala, which primarily means the suitable moment for any thing, but becomes 
regarded as a cosmic power, similar to the year, in the Atharvaveda. 

Even the more imposing conceptions of being and not-being prove to 
have little profundity. Being does not denote in the Brahmaiias the whole of 
existence as a unity, contrasted with the imperfect plurality of the individual; 
it is essentially the term to denote that whence the world emerged, and the 
Vedic thinker proceeds to ask whence it itself came, evolving the answers not- 
being or something beyond both being and not-being, identified in the usual 
light-hearted manner in one passage with mind.® Not-being naturally as the 
foundation of all things is subject to similar identifications ; it may be said to 
be the seers, or to practise austerities, or to desire to become being, mere 
verbal intricacies without trace of serious thought."^ 

Some effort, however, is made to secure order in conceptions, and there can 
TS. V. 2. 1. 6 f. 33. 

BAU. iv. 5. 6 ff. ; Mahavagga, i. 6. 38 ff. ; AB. iii. 42.1 ; iii. 3.2.19; vii. 1.2.23. 

Oldenberg, Buddha^, pp. 214 ff. x. 5. 3. 1, 2. 

JB. i. 228. QB, vi. 1. 1. 1 ; TB. ii. 2, 9. 1. See also 

gB. iii. 8.5.8 f. TS. ii. 5.1 ; QB. xi. 2.7. AV. iv. 19. 6 ; x. 7. 21. 
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be traced the gradual formation of the ideas of the five elements and of the five 
senses, with mind above or beside them, ideas which introduce some degree of 
system into the conception of the external world and of man’s powers, 
although terminology remains changing and vague. Persistent from the 
Purusasukta onwards is the effort to distinguish and compare the macrocosm 
and the microcosm; what is interpreted as regards the gods {adhidevatam^ 
adhidaivatam) as earth, atmosphere, and sky, is mind, breath, and speech as 
regards the self (adhyatmam) ; wind, fire, sun, the quarters, and the moon 
correspond to breath, speech, eye, ear, and mind. Similarly there is a marked 
love for arranging things in lists, each with many correspondences ; if the 
creator produces ^ from his mouth the Trivit Stoma, it has as correlative the 
god Agni, the metre Gayatri, the Rathantara tune, the Brahman among 
men, the goat among beasts, and similar series are invented for the other 
Stomas. Correspondence in any sense is a basis for identification, and affords 
one of the various rounds of connexion even of the loosest nature which 
justified a Brahmanical identification. 

More interesting is the effort to express aspects of reality by the use of the 
word Tanu, ‘body’- It denotes primarily simply the body of a person or his 
self regarded as corporeal, as in the reflexive use of the term and in its occa¬ 
sional exchange with Atman,^ which denotes the spiritual aspect of the self. 
But it is specially frequent in the plural to denote what may best be styled 
aspects ; ® thus Agni has one aspect as bearing the oblations to the gods, 
another as carrying the offerings for the dead ; he has auspicious and dread 
aspects. The aspects may be mortal or immortal; Prajapati has five of either, 
mortal as hair, &c., immortal as mind, &c. Taken together they may make up 
the whole, or they may be set beside the self, Atman, as members ; or the 
whole may itself be styled a Tanu.'^ Or the aspects may be in different places ; 
even the Rigveda recognizes that Agni has such aspects. In any case the 
Tanus give rise to indefinite possibilities of identification, since in respect of 
some one or other of them most things can be made similar. 

While Tanu is not of enduring importance in Indian thought, Rupa, 
‘ form remains a term of high importance. Its primary meaning is visible 
extension or shape ; it is the object of the eye, as sound is that of the ear. 
Only during life does form exist, being lost in death, a hint of the doctrine of 
the necessity of the imposition of form on matter to create the concrete 
individual.® Similarly ® the Brahman is said to enter the world when it is to 
be made distinct by means of name and form, the name corresponding to the 
form, and thus—^to develop the idea—^being the means of expressing the 
nature of the form, though this conception is far from that of the Brahmana 
which treats name and form as two distinct active potencies. Nor can we 

^ TS. vii. 1.1.4 ff. Cf. JUB. iii. 1 f. 17. 

® KS. vii, 6. ® JUB. iii. 32; ef. of animals, 5^. iv. 3.4.14. 

» KS. xxxvi. 1$ ; vii. 13 ; ^B. x, 1. 3, 2, 4, ® QB. xi. 2. 3. 

^ AB.v.25.11; TB.i.l.e.St ; KS.xxxiv. 
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venture to attach too much importance to the aspect of Rupa as form, for 
even in the Chandogya XJpanisad ^ the term denotes not pure form, but a 
material possessing form; heat, water, food are the results of the creator 
entering the world with name and form. 

Form naturally serves as the basis of identifications, for almost an3rthing 
can be said to be the form of another, either on solid or on fanciful grounds. 
Thus the bull can be said to be the form or sjrmbol of Indra, type of male 
strength, butter and gold of the cow, repaired things of the fire piled after an 
fruitless effort. Or the firesticks are the hidden form of Agni, while he is the 
revealed form. If things have any form in common, they can be identified, and 
though Tanu derives its origin from the corporeal aspect of a thing, and Rtipa 
comes from the idea of appearance, they tend largely to coincide in force. 
But, unlike Tanu, Rupa is regularly associated with name, and the association 
develops into the expression, name and form, which in Buddhism expresses 
concrete individuality. 

Akin to Rupa in the view of many scholars is the somewhat vague term 
Dhaman, especially in cases where we hear of the Dhamani of such a god as 
Soma,^ or, as often in the Bxabma^as and earlier, of the dear Dhaman of a 
deity, though the sense ‘ abode ’ is preferred by Hillebrandt ® among others. 
We hear of the butter as the dear Dhaman of Agni, of the mead as that of the 
Agvins ; speech is that of Indra and Agni, salt that of heaven and also of the 
cattle, the quarters that of Soma.^ A frequent reward of the man who 
worships correctly or has the proper knowledge is to attain the Dhaman of the 
deity, or by the use of the sacrificial strew, which is the Dhaman of cattle, one 
obtains them.® In Oldenberg’s view ® the term denotes what is ordained (d/^a). 
Thus in the Rigveda we hear of the ordinances of Mitra and Varuna, and with 
a genitive the term often denotes what is appointed by some powerIn other 
cases, when thus used, the term in the genitive expresses what is ordained, 
or the substratum, in which the thing ordained has effect; the former may 
be the meaning in the Rigveda ® of the phrase the Dhaman of the Rta, which 
is given ® as the description of the dawn, or the Dhaman of the sacrifice.^® But, 
while this explanation has the advantage of being true to the etymology of the 
term, and is doubtless largely correct, it is clear that the meaning ‘ abode ’ 
early developed, and this sense should probably be recognized much more 
freely than is admitted by Oldenberg, though he recognizes that the term did 
develop something approaching this sense.^^ 

vi. 2 ff, GN. 1915, pp. 180-90, 401-3. He treats 

So Geldner {Glossar, s.v.) as to RV. i. 91- dSman in the Avesta similarly. 

4, 19, &c. The term occurs frequently RV. x. 10.6 ; i. 91.3 ; 123. 8 ; x. 81. 5 
in formulae of offering. (Vi 9 vakarman) ; vi. 21. 3 (Indra). 

Lieder des IRgoeda, p. 66, n. 1. RV. i. 43. 9 ; cf. the use of the verb in 

TS. V. 1. 9. 5 ; 3.10.3 ; gS. xiv. 1.4.13 ; i. Tl. 3 ; viii. 27. 19, 

AB. vi. 7. 10 ; KS. xx. 1; viii. 2 ; QB. KS. xxxix. 10. 

iii. 9. 4. 20. RV. x. 67. 2 (created by the Angirases). 

TS. V. 2. 3. 4 ; KS. viii. 2 ; MS. iii. 2. 2 ; QIB.i. 9.1.16 ; Mund.iii.2.1. 
cf. RV. ix. 114,1 ; Yasna, xlvi. 6. 
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It is significant that contemporaneously we find the science of grammar 
alone in process of development; the Brahmanas show knowledge of the 
scientific grouping of the letters,^ of the distinction of case forms, numbers and 
so forth, and the elaboration of the system of Pariini, as well as the researches 
of the Prati9akhyas prove the skill which was being developed in this period. 
The Nirukta of Yaska which falls in date at the close of the Brahmana period 
proves how considerable had been the advances made in regard to questions 
of etymology, the classification of the parts of speech (of which Yaska reckons 
four, nouns, verb, prepositions, and particles), and the nature of language.^ 
The superiority of Indian achievement in this regard to that of contemporary 
Greece is manifest, but, on the other hand, there is extremely little evidence 
of any progress in regard to astronomy or mathematics, for we cannot accept 
the overestimates of the knowledge involved in the ^ulba Sutras, apart 
altogether from the doubt as to their date, and the fact of their serving 
essentially practical ends.® Of natural science we know nothing at this period, 
and both in the Brahmanas and the Upanisads the nature of the ideas current 
is incompatible with any progress in these matters in contemporary thought.*^ 

Cf. PB. XX. 14. 2 ; CU. ii. 22 j Wacker- ^ Regarding Indian medicine, cf* A. F. R. 
nagel, Altind. Gramm, i. p. Ixii ; Olden- Hoernle, StvAies in the JMtedidne of 

berg, Weltanschauung der Brdhmana- Ancient India, and Keith, ZBMG. Ixii. 

texte, p. 233 ; TU. i. 2 ; AA. iii, 1 ff. 134 ft. It is impossible to take seriously 

^ See Lakshman Sarup’s trs. of the Nirukta, the K&ma Sutra tradition which makes 

Intr. pp. 58 ff. (?vetaketu, who figures in the Upanisads, 

^ See Chap. 29- an authority on erotics. 



CHAPTER 28 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISADS 


§ 1. The Origin of the U'panisads 

Native tradition. ^ derives the term Upanisad, by means which will not bear 
scrutiny, from roots which yield as its sense either that which destroys innate 
ignorance, or that which leads to the Brahman. It is more important to note 
that from an early period the utmost stress is laid on the secret character of 
the instruction contained in these works : the rule is that they are the highest 
mysteries, and that their doctrines should not be imparted to any pupil, other 
than a son, who has not already studied with the teacher for a year and who 
does not intend himself to become a teacher. The same view is enforced by 
the facts recoxmted in the texts: when the deepest part of the discussions 
arrives, the two concerned go apart and talk of the new doctrine of action as 
the source of human fate. 

When, therefore, we seek for an origin of the term which will not defy the 
laws of etymology, it is necessary to find something which will accord with this 
essential nature of secrecy. The word is derived obviously from the prefixes 
upa-ni and sad, ‘ sit ’, and the only natural meaning is a session, a sitting 
down near some person, who naturally is assumed to be the teacher. This 
accords with the mode of teaching followed in India, which, as we have seen, 
involved the sitting of the pupil and the teacher facing each other, while the 
latter repeated the lesson to be learned by the former. The lessons of the 
teacher to his pupil were not public in the ordinary sense of the word: to be 
practicable they naturally required quiet, but the ritual texts show us more 
than that: they bear witness that certain texts of special importance were to 
be taught to the pupil in the forest, and not in the normal place, the abode 
of the teacher. With this accords admirably the fact that the Upanisads 
form parts of, or are attached in the case of the most important and old of 
these works to, texts which tradition ^ves the names of Arapyaka.^ The 
name must clearly, as held by Oldenberg, have been derived from the fact 
that the discussions contained in these works were studied in the forest; 
the alternative view* that the Arapyakas were specially intended for study by 


Cf. ^ankara on BAU. p. 2 ; KU. p. 73; 

TU. p. 9 ; Mupd. p. 261. 

Oldenberg, Prolegomena, pp. 291 ff.; 
GN. 1915, pp. 882 ft. Cf. QGS. ii. 12.11; 
vi; AQS. viii. 14. 

Deussen, Sechsdg Upanishad's, p. 7, 
folloTOng the Indian (Aiupey^ Up. 2) 


tradition of an Arapyaka as a Brah- 
mapa for those engaged in the vow of 
forestlife (Shyapa on AA.i. 1; Aufrecht, 
Aitareya Brdhmana, p. iii). The other 
view is, however, also traditional. 
'Wintemitz (Gesch. d. ind. IM. i. 202, 
n. 1) agreed with Deussen but (iii. 616) 
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the Vanaprasthas, men who, after serving their apprenticeship as Brahman 
students and having performed as householders their duties, retire to the 
forests to study, is clearly a more advanced conception than that obtained in 
the early Upanisads, The later view is an artificial conception, and one which 
grew up only with the strict division of stages of life enjoined on Brahmans, 
if not always observed. Naturally, however, the Aranyakas, in so far as they 
are texts of allegorical interpretation of the sacrifice, were studied by such 
Vanaprasthas more than were the Brahmanas proper, which were rather ritual 
in their interest, and presumed that the sacrifice was actually being performed. 
The Aranyakas in their more distinctive portions deal with the meaning of the 
offering, without necessarily assuming that it will be performed : they some¬ 
times suggest modes of performing the sacrifice by meditation and repetition— 
as of the Hotr formulae only. But the distinction of Brahmaiia and Aranyaka 
is not an absolute one : in no case have we in the works handed down to us 
Brahmanas which always suppose the performance of ritual, or Aranyakas 
which assume that it is not to be performed. Nor can we see why the dis¬ 
tinction, which was probably the real one between the Brahmanas and the 
Arariyakas, the comparative sanctity of their contents, should have attached 
itself to precisely the ceremonies to which it did so attach itself. The ritual 
texts of the different Vedas show us clearly the fact that certain rites and texts 
were regarded as especially sacred, to be performed outside the village, and 
these texts are contained not merely in Aranyakas but even in the Samhita 
form.^ Thus the Pravargya rite is treated in this fashion in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka iv and v, while the Mantras concerned are also to be found in the 
later part of the Vajasaneyi Samhita,^ in which they are followed by other 
Mantras, containing certain dread names of the Maruts and certain invocations 
of formidable character used in the horse sacrifice. The Aranyagana of the 
Samaveda and the Arai^yaka Samhita contain the secret texts of that Veda,* 
and the Aitareya ^ and Qankhayana Aranyakas * present the secret texts of 
the Rigveda, of which the most important is that concerning the Mahavrata, 
an old and popular rite, while the former contains also the Mahanamni verses,* 


with Oldenberg. Oltramare (Uhisioire 
des idies tMosophiques^ i. 63, n. 1) 
suggests * introduction ’ or ^ initiation ’, 
hence mystic doctrine, 

1 See Oldenberg, GN. 1915, pp. 882-401. 

2 xxxvi. 1-xxxix. 6 ; 7 ; 8-13. See also 

TA. i. 82 ; Ap^JS. xv. 20. 1 ff.; BgS- 
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* See Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka (1908). 

® Trans. Keith (1909). See also JBAS. 
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which appear in a form strange to the manner of the Rigveda and akin to that 
of the Samaveda, in which they are also found. Both texts contain also certain 
mystic doctrines regarding the Samhita form of the text of the Rigveda, and 
the ^ahkhayana deals also with the Mantha. Both also include, like the 
Taittiriya, philosophical Upanisads. The Aitareyins and the Kausitakins of 
the Rigveda placed the Mahavrata ceremony in the rank of a fit subject for 
an Aranyaka, but the Yajurveda allowed it to appear in the Samhita, and the 
Samaveda treats of it in the Pancavih 9 a and Jaiminiya Brahmanas. But we 
can realize how from their superior sanctity the tendency grew for these 
treatises to be used as the places of the record of the secret doctrines, which 
gradually, in the mind of the priests, took the place of the more material 
performance of the ritual. 

As the distinction between Brahmana and Aranyaka is not an absolute one, 
though the Aranyakas tend to contain more advanced doctrines than the 
Brahmanas, so the distinction between Upanisad and Aranyakas is also not 
absolute, tradition actually incorporating the Upanisads in some cases in the 
Aranyakas. The most that can be said is that the term Upanisad, when 
applied to a text, normally denotes that it contains speculation mainly on the 
nature of the universe and of the Atman or the Brahman. Its use in the 
Upanisad is in one or other of the senses ^ secret word ’ or * phrase ‘ secret 
text’ or ‘secret import’. Thus, when the phrase^ neti net% ‘not so, not so’, 
is used as an expression of the highest unity, that is an Upanisad; or again the 
jaldn ^ as indicating that in which beings breathe, perish, and are born, 
or the phrase ^ saiyasya satyam, ‘ the truth of the true or tadvanam ^ as the 
final end is so described. In the texts of the Taittiriya school in special the 
phrase is used at the end of a section of philosophical teaching as a descrip¬ 
tion of that teaching. Or the word is applied to a special subj ect of knowledge, 
such as the meaning of the word Om. In a slightly different way we hear of 
a man’s Upanisad, which denotes his secret rule of life, such as that one should 
not beg.^ In these senses the term Ara:igiyaka is never used, and thus we can 
perhaps see why the two different words Aranyaka and Upanisad came into 
being. The former is a name, denoting the generic character of the texts, 
as those which from their secret nature must be dealt with in the special 
manner of being studied in the forest; the latter is a secret text, imparted 
at such a secret session, and in course of time more and more specifically 
appropriated to the description of secrets which were of philosophical 
character. Beyond these generalisms we are hardly likely to be able to 
penetrate. 

Two different theories of the origin of the term have, however, been urged 

(ZII. i. 58-68), who inclines to overesti- BAU. ii. 1. 20 ; 3. 6. 

mate the age of the verses, as of Kena 31 (JUB. iv. 21. 6). 

Bigvedic rank, unfortuinately ignores Kaus. ii. 1, 2. Cf. the Aupanisadika 

entirely Oldenberg’s work. chapters on secret charms of the Artha- 

BAU. ii, 3. 6. §astra and Kama Sutra. 

CU. iii. 14. 1. 
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and require some notice. It is the view of Oldenberg ^ that the real sense of 
Upanisad is worship or reverence, that the word expresses the same ideas as 
Upasana,^ and that it is due to the constant practice of the text to recom¬ 
mend the adoration of the Brahman or the Atman under the guise of some 
symbol. There can be no doubt about the fact of the use of symbols in this 
way, but it is certain that the use of upa-sad as a verb in the Upanisads is 
always quite clearly distinguished from the meaning ‘ worship % and relates 
only to the going to a teacher, and sitting beside him for instruction: it is 
admitted that in this sense the normal use is upa-sad^ not upa-ni-sad, but 
it is also plausible that the choice of the term was dictated by the fact that 
Upasad has in the ritual a very definite meaning of its own, which rendered the 
selection of a different word desirable to describe the action intended. In 
the second place it is clear that the idea of reverence or worship must have 
passed away at an early date from its original sense, and that, therefore, 
there is nothing to commend it on the ground of simplicity as an explanation : 
the Taittiriya Upanisad uses the term of the mere knowledge of the combina¬ 
tion of letters, and the sense ‘ rule as in ‘ not to beg % cannot be deduced from 
‘ worship * as easily as ‘ secret instruction ’ can be deduced from ‘ session % 
beside a teacher, as opposed to a gathering for open discussion, Parisad or 
Samsad. In the third place, though this is not at all conclusive, the Atman 
or the Brahman is not properly the object of reverence at all, since reverence 
implies the very duality which the Upanisads deny, and, if in reality the 
origin of the word lay in that sense, then it must be admitted that the 
Upanisads bear a name which their essential doctrine transcends. This of 
course is quite possible in itself; the other two considerations set out make it 
improbable. 

The view of the word taken by Deussen ^ differs from that adopted above, 
which sees in it a natural counterpart to the term Araniyakas, and derives it 
from the tradition of the Vedic school teaching, in that it assumes a break in 
the development of the thought of India. For that view it should be observed 
that there is the advantage of continuity : the Brahmanas shade off imper¬ 
ceptibly into the Ara^iyakas, the Aranyakas shade off into the Upanisads 
without violent change of any kind. B^ut on the theory of Deussen we are not 
to adopt the view that secret import on the subjective, and secret instruction 
on the objective side, were the meanings developed from the secret teaching 
in the forest. On the contrary we are to believe that, at this point at a time 
when the Brahmans were still bent on the study of the ritual, the warrior class 
developed a new and striking philosophy,^ which they expressed in secret 

1 ZDMG. 1. 457 ff.; liv. 70 ff. ; Die Lehre unproved. 

der XJpanishadeny pp. 87, 348. The ® Phil, of Up., pp. 16 ff. 
epic invests an absurd Nisad as a form * Per contra Hopkins (JAOS. xxii. 335) 
of literature besides XJpani^ad. conjectures that Yoga practices were 

* Senart {Plorilegium Melchior de VogiU, grafted on to the Upanisad doctrine 

pp. 575 ff.) argues that UpSsana from the ‘ royal knowledge *; he gives 

means ‘ knowledge but this is clearly no ground save that Yoga first appears 
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formulae like tajjalan^ called Upanisads, because the essence of their character 
was secret communications, and that these doctrines were accompanied by- 
secret explanations, from which in the course of time arose the first Upanisads. 
We must, it is claimed and has been argued by Garbe ^ with great emphasis, 
accept the view that it was not to the Brahmans, but to the warriors, to the 
princes, and the nobles, and to the wisdom of kings that India owed its 
philosophy. 

This argument rests on facts recorded in the texts themselves, in which 
kings appear as authorities on philosophy. In the Chtodogya Upanisad ^ 
five learned Brahmans desire to learn from Uddalaka 5runi the nature of the 
Atman Vai9vanara : he doubts his ability to explain it, and as a result all six 
betake themselves to the king A^vapati Kaikeya, who gives them instruction, 
after first demonstrating the inaccuracy of their knowledge. In a narrative 
which is preserved in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ^ and in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad ® a scholar, Gargya Balaki, undertakes to set out the nature of the 
Brahman to the king Ajata 9 atru of Ka 9 i : he propounds twelve views—or 
in the Kausitaki sixteen—^which are all defective, and the king then explains 
the Atman to him by the principle of deep sleep, prefacing his instruction by 
the observation that it is a reverse of the rule for a Brahman to betake himself 
to a Ksatriya for instruction. Another legend in the Chandogya^ shows 
the Brahmans being instructed in the nature of ether, as the ultimate basis 
of all things, by the king Pravaha^a Jaivali. It is added that Atidhanvan 
once gave the same knowledge to Udara 9 andilya, and the former name might 
be that of a prince. Less important is the fact ^ that the Brahman Narada 
is represented in the Chandogya as being the recipient of information from 
Sanatkumara, later the god of war, who tells the former that all his Vedic lore 
is a mere name. The great text regarding the doctrine of transmigration ® is 
set out by Pravahana Jaivali to Aruni with the remark that the Brahmans 
have never before had this information, which so far had remained the 
monopoly of the Ksatriyas. In a third version of this account, given in the 
Kausitaki Upanisad,® the king is Citra Gangyayani. 

Nowit is always difficult to believe in the sudden evolution of new doctrines, 
actually associated in the name with the conception of the absolute of the 
Brahman class, by circles, whose duty was presumably to wield the weapons of 
war, and who at any rate failed to retain the control of these doctrines : it is 
absolutely certain that the Upanisads, as we have them, are not the work of 

in the Upanisads of the Yajurveda, the ii. 4. 

royal Veda, and this is certainly not iv. 
an argument of any value. i. 8 and 9. 
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warriors, that they were handed down by priests, and that, if the warrior 
class originated these doctrines, they failed to continue the interest they had 
shown in them.^ Stress must also be laid as against the supporters of the 
theory on the divergent views taken by them of the real work done by the 
Ksatriyas. To Garbe they appear to have revolted from the sacrifice, and to 
have introduced a monist philosophy, centring in the idea of the Brahman— 
presumably appropriated by them, with a curious sense of humour, from their 
rivals. The doctrine of Karman is expressly claimed as theirs, so that they 
must be held, while adopting a monist philosophy, to have insisted on the 
importance of morality. On the other hand, the Brahmans were forced to 
adopt this Ksatriya view by the pressure of public opinion, which compelled 
them to adopt it into their own system. This, frankly, appears a very curious 
conception ; it is remarkable that the public should insist on a philosophic 
monism, when we remember that throughout Indian history we find every 
form of worship pursued with a painful eagerness and precision, and when we 
remember also how little popular opinion anywhere insists on a strict monism, 
especially one which empties life of any reality. A further difficulty arises 
when we find that the Ksatriyas are credited by Garbe ^ with the creation of the 
Samkhya philosophy as a revolt against prevailing views ; apparently one set 
of Ksatriyas operated against another, and, as he accepts Ksatriya doctrines as 
the basis of Buddhism, we find that the great schism in Indian views was that 
of one Ksatriya view against another. Hertel,^ again, who accepts the doctrine 
of the Ksatriya origin of the philosophy of the Upanisads, ignores the fact 
that the doctrine of Karman is their chief claim, and insists instead that they 
were rationalists who depersonalized the old gods, substituting in lieu the 
idea of nature powers—called by th.emfaute de mimx^ through the poverty of 
language of the time, deities, and whose philosophy was essentially a monism 
atheistic, materialistic, and morally indiifferent. Judged on* this basis it may 
be doubted if the praise lavished on the Ksatriyas at the expense of the 
Brahmans would have exactly been acceptable to them. 

As has been indicated, stress is naturally laid in support of the theory of 
Ksatriya influence on the explicit assertion of the king that the knowledge 
of transmigration had never belonged to any Brahmans, but the assertion is 
a very odd one: the king claims that the ‘giving of instruction ’ has been the 
possession of the warriors because the Brahmans have not studied this 
doctrine, but even for India such a thought is absurd and meaningless, and 
reduces the claim of the king to what, it seems, is an idle vaunt. Then again, 
as it is impossible to deny that the Atman-Brahman doctrine has a long pre¬ 
vious history in the Brahmanas, and is a logical development of the idea of 

1 A further complication is adduced by appear to be explained by their 

those who believe that Buddhism was supporters. 
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unity of the Rigveda, we must admit that the warrior class must have shared 
in the intellectual development, which produced that idea, and then started a 
fresh view—^which nevertheless was based on the Brahman, not the Ksatra— 
in opposition to the sacrifice, while the priests were deeply engaged in the 
sacrifice. But the sacrifices were essentially not matters in which the priest 
acted for himself: he aimed at securing the profit of his patron, and the 
patrons for the great sacrifices must have been in the main the very warrior 
class, which we are to assume turned with disgust from the sacrifice.^ The true 
solution of the problem is suggested by the obvious difficulties of the position 
of the maintainers of the theory : we must adopt a solution which explains 
why the whole Upanisad tradition is Brahmanical, and yet why the texts 
record actions of importance as regards the doctrine by the princes of earth. 
It is absurd to imagine that these references would have been left to stand had 
the Brahmans found them derogatory to their dignity ; the sense of historical 
accuracy must have been very strong, incredibly so indeed, which would have 
induced a priesthood to preserve an exact account of the royal founders of each 
doctrine, and that they did so is sufficiently disproved by the mere fact that 
they clearly did not preserve a true account even of the Brahman founders of 
their doctrines. The prominence of Yajnavalkya can hardly be historical, 
since he is also the great ritual teacher of the Qatapatha Brahmana, and the 
device of assuming more than one man of the same name is absurd in this 
as in many other cases, since the texts assume that the two are the same : 
nor again does any one really believe that Sanatkumara was a human king. 

The explanation ^ becomes simple enough when we look at the Brahmanas 
and the Rigveda : there we find that kings are often mentioned as generous 
donors : that there are lists of the great kings who performed sacrifices, and 
who beyond all things gave fees to the priest, just as in historical times great 
kings, like Pusyamitra and Samudragupta, boast of their offerings. It was 
clearly necessary for the priests, who abandoned the doctrine of sacrifice, to 
live : they, therefore, had to find patrons and they must accordingly, like their 
predecessors, the sacrificial priests, represent their teachings as worth large 
sums. As a king must sacrifice to give gifts, so he must at least understand, 
and take part in discussions, to give gifts, and the position of the kings might 
easily be wholly deduced from the needs of the priest. But it would be un¬ 
necessary, and, it may be added, perhaps unjust to hold this view: the 
thought of the Upanisads with all its demerits is a far nobler thing than the 
thought of the Brahmanas : as later among the Buddhists, the minds which 
could rise from the mere sacrifice to the consideration of the self were quite 
capable of accepting help from other minds: of low origin, Satyakama, 

Actually we find Janaka instructing berg, Buddha^^ p. 73, n. 1 ; IHe Lehte 

Yajnavalkya regarding the Agnihotra, der XJpanishaden^ pp. 166 ff.; Oltra- 
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whose mother was a mere slave girl Jabala, who ran about with men and who 
could not tell his father, was taken as a pupil by Haridrumata and attained 
the complete knowledge : ^ even the epic, in one of its juster moments, allows 
a learned Qudra honour and permits a merchant to instruct a Brahman.^ 
In modern India saints of the highest rank have been other than Brahmans 
in caste. The princes were now and then seers, like Divodasa, son of 
Vadhrya^va,® and they may for their part have now and then wearied of 
the sacrifice, and sought a higher truth, just as, inversely, we hear of seers 
who sought kingly rank for their offspring,^ and there may be that degree of 
accuracy in the figure played by them in the legends.® But that the philo¬ 
sophy of the Brahmanas as seen in the Upanisads is essentially the develop¬ 
ment of the philosophy of the Brahmanas cannot reasonably be doubted. Nor 
is there any ground for thinking that the philosophy had its chief home 
anywhere save in the holy ground of the Brahmans, the land of Kuruksetra, 
wHch seems to have been in this period as in the earlier epoch the place of 
Brahmanical culture par excellence.^ The culture was not absolutely restricted 
to that area : the mention of A 9 vapati Kaikeya carries us further to the north¬ 
west, while we hear of Brahmans who dwelt in Magadha,"^ though that was 
rare. The Kausitaki Upanisad ® preserves for us in the movements of Gargya 
Balaki the traces of the extent of the activity of the new movement: he went 
among the Kurus, the Pancalas, the two folks then being joined, the Kagis 
and Videhas, and the Vagas and Matsyas, and among the U9inaras. All this 
accords with the extent of the land in which the sacrifice was prevalent, and 
the addition of the Kosalas would complete the list: doubtless their omission 
here is mere chance. Other allusions to countries do not show any substantial 
extension of the geographical horizon of the authors : the Vindhya mountains 
are, it seems, known to the Kausitaki Upanisad, and this is perhaps a proof 
that the Vedic civilization was extending southwards ® in greater degree than 
in the preceding period. The references to the Indus region, whence came salt 
and noble horses, suggest that it was afar off, but against this is to be set the 
mention of Gandhara as not at all a distant country in the Chandogya 
Upanisad.^® But culture was not in any event rigidly confined to the middle 
country: scholars in their wanderings penetrated as far as the Madras, on 
the Hyphasis-^^ 

Inevitably the question arises, how far in this period thought was affected 
by the growing intermixture of the people with the aborigines or earlier 
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inhabitants, Dravidians or others. It has frequently been suggested that the 
philosophy of the XJpanisads is essentially Dravidian rather than Aryan, and 
plausible grounds can be adduced in this senseA Thus, we may be fairly 
certain that, as time went on, Dravidian blood came more and more to pre¬ 
vail over Aryan, though in candour we should admit that the evidence on this 
head is purely speculative in the absence of any real knowledge of the Aryan 
physical type which entered India. In the second place the changes in 
language may be due to Dravidian influence ; ^ here again the evidence is 
scanty enough, in the absence of independent evidence of the Dravidian 
languages for the period of the Brahmanas and XJpanisads, and the difficulty 
of tracing to them any definite influence on the language; the use of cerebral or 
domal letters, and forms like the second future (kartdsmi) or perfect participle 
used verbally (krtavdn), or the development of constructions with the in¬ 
declinable gerund, may have been encouraged by tendencies among the 
Dravidians; but this cannot be definitely established. That Rudra-^iva 
is mainly aboriginal is rather a guess based on the belief that the name denotes 
red ’ than an ascertained fact, and we have no assurance on the strength of 
which we could claim that the use of trance and asceticism or caste were 
Dravidian elements appropriated by the Aryans. The pantheism of the 
XJpanisads may be deemed to be a philosophical development from the 
animistic views which Jainism and in a sense Buddhism presents, and which 
may be contrasted with the anthropomorphic nature gods of the Aryans, and 
a contrast may be drawn between Iranian religion and Indian,® suggesting 
that the former presents us a picture of the practical Aryan mind as opposed 
to the more mystic Indian intelligence. These contentions, we may admit, do 
not lead to any assured results in the sense of establishing the Dravidian ^ 
claim. What they indicate is the unquestionable fact that the XJpanisads, as 
in some degree all earlier thought in India, represent the outcome of the 
reflections of a people whose blood was mixed. We may, if we desire, call the 
XJpanisads the product of Aryo-Dravidian thought; but, if we do so, we must 
remember that the effect of the intermixture must be regarded in the light of 
chemical fusion, in which both elements are transformed. 


§ 2. The Extant Upamsads 

The texts which have come down to us are certainly not the beginning of 
the intellectual activity of the time : they bear every trace in their manner and 
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rehandled, and the names to which they are ascribed cannot be taken au pied 
de la letlre : as in the case of Yajhavalkya, we cannot assume that they really 
prove or indicate activity in philosophical research on the part of the men who 
are mentioned. It is also important to note that the texts, such as they are, 
are, in the case of the more important at any rate, not the productions of a 
single hand ; they are redactions, perhaps made at more than one time,^ of 
varying philosophic arguments, and they therefore contain very various 
doctrines, which are not often consistent. 

It is perfectly possible to arrive at a rough estimate of the relative periods 
of the Upanisads. The first place must probably be accorded to the Aitareya 
Aranyaka ^ in its philosophic portion, that is the first three sections of the 
second hook, and probably the Aitareya Upanisad, which fills the remaining 
three sections of the second book, is not to be dated later than any of the 
other Upanisads : the only evidence of later date alleged by Deussen ® in the 
case of the Upanisad cannot be taken as sufficient to prove his view. After 
these works must certainly come the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad in its main 
portion, books i~iv, and the Chandogya Upanisad. The Chandogya is in 
almost every case, as far as one can judge, secondary in its versions of matter 
which it shares with the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. But at any rate it is 
certain that the Taittiriya Upanisad, which forms books vii-ix of the Taitti- 
riya Aranyaka, is later than the two last-mentioned : it exhibits the doctrine 
of five ^ as opposed to three elements,^ and that in a way which renders the 
simple view that the distinction is unimportant most improbable. This is a 
matter of real consequence in the progress of thought,® and the argument is 
of quite different weight than that derived by Deussen from the fact that the 
Aitareya Upanisad knows of four classes of living beings to three of the 
Chandogya : ® the classification is merely mentioned en passant, and is of no 
moment in other Upanisads. The Kausitaki is much later than the others, 
except the Taittiriya, but is probably earlier than it. Its version ^ of transmi¬ 
gration is a new edition of that in the two great Upanisads, the Brhadaranyaka 
and the Chandogya,and its account of Gargyais a more developed one than 

^ BAU. consists of three parts (i-ii, iii-iv, than BAXJ.iv. 3.3a. 
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that in the Brhadaranyaka,^ while in another section ^ it is clearly later than 
the Aitareya.® Finally the Kena, which is in part metrical and is in itself a 
part of much longer Upanisad, the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana, is no 
doubt to be ranked as the last of the older Upanisads, The Jaiminiya 
Upanisad Brahmana itself is of the nature of an Aranyaka rather than a mere 
Upanisad : that it does not bear the title Aranyaka is perhaps an idios 3 mcrasy 
of the Saman schools, none of which actually call any text of theirs an 
Aranyaka. As an Aranyaka it has no claim to any very early date : it seems 
in fact to be certainly later than the Aitareya. The Taittiriya Aranyaka,^ 
on the other hand, apart from the Upanisad section (vii-ix and x), is of most 
miscellaneous content and various date. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
forms part of the last book of the ^atapatha Brahmana,^ and the title shows 
the close relation of Aranyaka and Upanisad. In the case of the Chandogya, 
the first two sections of the work are of the Aranyaka type, but as with texts 
attached to the Samaveda generally do not bear that name. The Kausitaki, 
like the Aitareya, is part of a longer Aranyaka.® 

The next group of Upanisads is marked by the fact that it is composed of 
texts in metre, with very slight exceptions. It contains the Katha, the Iga, 
the Qveta^vatara, Mu^idaka and Mahanarayana,"^ that is the last book (x) 
of the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The texts are distinguished from the previous 
group, not merely by their form, but by their contents. The old discussions 
with their tentative and confused efforts to reach definite results are replaced 
by a definite phraseology, in which the results of specxilation have been 
summed up in brief dogmas, expressed often with an obvious desire for the 
paradoxical and the bizarre. The allegories, not rarely found in the Upanisads 
of the older class, which share them with the Aranyakas, disappear altogether. 
More marked still is the relation of the texts to the other collections : the 
Katha bears the name of a famous school of the Black Yajurveda whose 
Samhita is still preserved for us, but its nature is that it is really a rewriting, 
from a philosophical as opposed to a ritual point of view, of the story, found 
in the Taittiriya Brahmaria, of Naciketas and the winning of boons from Death 
by him. The Mahtoarayana is reckoned in some authorities as the tenth 
book of the Aranyaka of the Taittiriya school, but the Aranyaka is a body of 
very various and confused contents, and between it and the Upanisad there is 
no inherent connexion at all, such as always exists in the previous group. 
Similarly the I^a Upanisad has succeeded in obtaining entry as a book (xl) 
of the Yajasaneyi Samhita, with which it has nothing really to do, and which 
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las been much added to in the course of time, parts of its contents in books 
txxi, xxxii, and xxxiv ^ belonging in conception to the period of the Brah- 
nanas. The Qveta 9 vatara and the Mu]Q.daka have not even a nominal 
iffective connexion with any extant text, beyond the fact that the Mundaka 
ises the Atharvaveda (x. 7), and we need not suppose that they ever had any 
such connexion. 

In this group it is quite clear that the Katha takes the first rank : its style 
s suggested already by the metrical part of the Kena and by verses found in 
:he Brhadaranyaka in a later addition.^ The Iga is clearly dependent on the 
Katha,® and the ^vetagvatara is certainly ^ well aware of the Katha, and is 
Drobably a good deal later even than the I^a, which is free from the sectarian 
spirit of the Qvetagvatara in which the philosophy leads up to the glorifica- 
;ion of Rudra as the god par excellence. The Mundaka uses apparently the 
^veta 9 vatara,® and it again is probably presumed by the Mahtoarayana.® 
The last group of important Upanisads consists of the Pragna, the Maitra- 
.ra^Liya, and the Mandukya. They are in prose, but they differ essentially in 
ivery respect from the older prose Upanisads : the diction is in style much 
nore elaborate than the early prose, and in the case of the Maitrayanlya, 
vhich Max Mxiller wrongly believed early in date, the language is obviously 
dosely allied to classical Sanskrit, which it follows in the introduction of 
greater development and complexity of style. The order of the Upanisads 
n this group is certain as regards the Pra 9 na and Maitrayanlya,'^ and pro¬ 
vable as regards the Mandukya.® In philosophy they show their wide know- 
.edge of the earlier texts, which they freely use. The Pra 9 na is proved to be 
.ater than the Mundaka by the fact that it presupposes it and quotes it,® 
With these the list of important Upanisads closes : but the manufacture 
vf these works went on indefinitely down even to modern times. The later 
Upanisads claimed connexion with the Atharvaveda, and it is probable that 
:he Mundaka and the Pra 9 na were really so connected: the others had no 
:eal bond of imion, but were pleased to assume one for their own purposes. 
These Upanisads fall into four classes, according as they (1) merely develop 
ioetrines already found in the older Upanisads; or (2) devote themselves to 
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the glorification of the Yoga practices, by which religious ecstasy was pro¬ 
duced ; or (3) deal with the condition of the Sannyasin ; or (4) finally give 
themselves up to the glorification of Rudra-^iva. 

The history of the text of the Upanisads is of interest, but not of impor¬ 
tance for philosophy: the Atharvan Upanisads seem the first to have been 
collected into one set : we know of collections ^ of 34 or 52,^ in which case 
others from the older type were added. A later collection, which arose in 
South India, has 108 Upanisads, including all the great Upanisads of the older 
type. A collection of 50 Upanisads was made at some unknown date and was 
translated into Persian in 1656 for Dara Shukoh : a literal Latin translation 
from the Persian made by Anquetil du Perron in 1801-2 was the means of 
bringing the Upanisads to the notice of Schopenhauer,® and winning for them 
that place in the history of philosophy which they have never lost. The collec¬ 
tion includes in 12 Upanisads the older texts, 26 Atharvan Upanisads and 
8 others, and makes up the total by adding four chapters of the Vajasaneyi 
Samhita.^ Of the dates of the making of these collections we have no proof : 
it is, howevei', possible that by the time of ^ankara (9th cent, a.d.) the 
Pragna and Mundaka were already studied together. It is certain that he 
made use of all the Upanisads included in the three great groups, save the 
Maitrayaniya and the Mandukya, which he perhaps did not regard as an 
Upanisad at all. To him also are ascribed, though with doubtful justice in all 
cases, commentaries on these Upanisads, except the Kausitaki and the 
Maitrayaniya, and also a commentary on the Mandukya, which however is 
probably the work of a different ^ahkara.® The Upanisads used by Ramanuja 
include all those of the great groups, save the Mandukya (though the Karika 
of Gaudapada is cited), the Subala and Culika, and once even the Garbha, 
Jabala, and Maha. The Jabala and Paihgi as well as the Karika are mentioned 
by Qahkara. 

The question of absolute dates for the Upanisads is one far more difficxdt 
than that of the relative order of the texts, and admits of no decisive solution. 
The one argument of weight is the fact, really xmdeniable, that the doctrines 
of the Upanisads are presupposed by the doctrine of the Buddha, and that, 
accordingly, if we accept the view that the opinions of the Buddha can be 
gathered with approximate accuracy from the older texts of the Pali Canon, 
it is probable that the older Upanisads are, substantially at least, older than 
say 500 b.c.® The argument is not by any means perfect: it may be criticized 

^ Weber, Berlin-Handschriften, ii. 88. JOer dltere Veddntay p. 55. This fact in- 

® The lists of NSrayana and Colebrooke ; validates much of Deussen’s argument 

see Beussen, Sechzig Upaniskad^s^, (PhiL of Up,, pp. 30 ff,). For this date 

p. 537. For various MSS. collections of ^ankaracf. references in JRAS. 1916, 

see Eggeling, /. O. CataL i. 104 ff.; pp. 151 ff. ; Garbe, Sdmkhya- hilo- 

Keith, iMd. ii. 205 sophie^y p. 157, n. 2. 

® ParergUy 2, § 185 {Werke, vi. 427). e. g. Rhys Davids, Dial, of the JBuddhay 

* xvi, xxxi, xxxii, xxxiv. i. pp. ix ff.; Walleser, Die philosophische 

« Jacobi, JAOS. xxxiii. 52, n. 2 ; Walleser, Grundlage des cilteren BuddhiemuSy 
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)n the ground that even now the date of the Buddha is only established by 
/ery conjectural means^ and still more so by the fact that the date of the 
Buddhist Canon rests on mere tradition, which is demonstrably in many 
■espects defective, so that the frequently repeated assertion that the Nikayas 
•epresent approximately a period shortly after the death of the Buddha is 
vholly unproved and almost certainly quite untrue. A more serious argument 
s afforded by the really antique character of the metre of the metrical 
Jpanisads,^ such as the Katha, Kena, and Ica, but here again no absolute date 
s arrived at, since the only standard of comparison is either the epic, which 
s of very uncertain date and being not in pari materia not an absolutely safe 
sriterion, or PMi texts, which, apart from their own uncertainty of date, are 
ratten in a different speech, and, therefore, certainly not cogently to be 
.dduced as evidence.^ Perhaps more secure is comparison with the metre of 
he Brhaddevata,® which is with much plausibility assigned to the fourth 
entury n.c., and this certainly suggests that the metre of these texts is older. 

More positive evidence cannot be found : the view that the Katha 
Jpanisad is older than Buddhism, because the legend resembles in some 
egree the legend of the Buddhist Mara,^ ignores the fact that the story is 
Iready found in the Taittiriya Brahmana. The suggestion of Walleser ® 
hat in the Tevij ja Sutta we are to find a reference to the Aitareya, Chandogya, 
nd Taittiriya Upanisads is quite impossible,® and the definite use of any 
•articular Upanisad by any Buddhist Sutta has still to be proved. The 
imilarity of the language of the early Upanisads to that of Panini is decidedly 
gainst a very early dating. Certainly it is wholly impossible to make 
ut any case for dating the oldest even of the extant Upanisads beyond the 
ixth century b.c., and the acceptance of an earlier date must rest merely 
n individual fancy. 

In the case of the later Upanisads any dating must be still more vague. 
Copkins ® indeed suggests the fourth century for such works as the Katha, 
laitrayaniya, and the ^veta^vatara, but this appears to be as regards the 
[aitrayaniya much too early a date : style and content alike suggest that this 
i one of the most recent of the important Upanisads. In the case of the 
veta 9 vatara, the date selected by Hopkins appears high in view of the fact 


Part 1; contra, Keith, Buddhist JPhilO’- 
sophy, chap, i ; de la Valine Poussin, 
Musion, 1905, pp. 213 ff. ; Bouddhisme, 
pp. 29 ff. ; ERE. iv. 179 ff.; L^vi, 
Les Saintes Bcritures du Bouddhisme 
(1909) ; Franke, JPTS. 1908, pp. 1 ff. 

Cf. Oldenberg, GN. 1909, pp. 219 ff., and 
his reff,; Zimmermann, lA. xliv. 
130 ff., 177 ff, ; Oldenberg, GN. 1915, 
pp. 490 ff. 

Jacobi, Bdmdyana, p. 93. 

Keith, JRAS. 1906, pp, 1 ff. Evidence of 
Pali influence on the Karman of BAU. 


iii. 2.13, or the BAU. iv. 3. 2 (palya- 
yaie), seen by Hume (Upanishads, p. 6), 
is negligible. 

* Oldenberg, Die Zdteratur de$ alien Indien, 
p. 83. 

® IXe philosophische Grundlage des dlteren 
Buddhisrrms, p. 67. 

® Cf. Rhys Davids, op. dUy p. 303. 

’ Cf. Liebich, Bdnini, pp. 28 ff.; A. Fiirst, 
DerSprachgehrauchd. dlteren XJpanisads% 
W. Kirfel, Nominalkomposition in den 
U,; O. Wecker, BB. xxx. 1 ff., 177 ff. 

® JAOS. xxii. 336, n. 1. 
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that he is convinced that this Upanisad is later than the orthodox atheistic 
Samkhya, and than the theistic Samkhya-Yoga, and marks the appearance 
of the illusion doctrine foreign to the early Upanisads. But this \iew of his 
can hardly be accepted for reasons which will later be given, and there is, 
accordingly, no strong objection to the suggested date beyond the fact that 
there is no cogent evidence for it. A very different view of the date of the 
Qveta 9 vatara, the Mundaka, and the Mandukya Upanisads is suggested by 
Walleser,^ who holds that the illusion theory is posterior to, and derived from, 
the nihilistic school of Buddhist thought, and that in particular the Mandukya 
is not necessarily anterior to the Karika of Gaudapada—^taken by him as a 
designation of a Bengal school, not of an individual—^which expounds the 
illusionist form of Vedtota for the first time, and which was in being by 
A.D. 550, but not necessarily very much earlier. This view, however, is with¬ 
out any sound foundation, and of these Upanisads no assured date can even be 
suggested. 

The investigation of J. Hertel ^ as to the age of the Muncjaka Upanisad 
yields little that is positive. Its comparatively late date is assured, apart from 
its imitations of the Katha among others, by the fact that it mentions for the 
first time, except perhaps for the Taittiriya Aranyaka,^ the seven worlds by 
name, that it has a list of Vedic sciences which includes the six Vedangas, 
though that term is not used,^ and the Atharvaveda by that title, and uses 
the term Vedanta of the doctrine of the Upanisads. It knows in all probability 
the personal Brahman.^ In certain points Hertel indicates similarities with 
Jain views ; thus, as the title indicates, the work seems to belong to an Athar- 
vavedin sect which practised the habit of shaving the head or pulling out the 
hair,® a Jain practice. The Purusa in the Upanisad is described by comparing 
his various members to the fire and other cosmic powers ; the Jains, unlike 
Buddhists and Brahmans, are wont to represent the universe in human shape 
in their cosmographical fancies. The Upanisad approves asceticism, as does 
Jainism, and treats release as attained by one who has gained the Brah- 
maloka, and it is from that world that the man who is freed ’ attains his final 
abode in the Jain system, and a parallel can be drawn between the terms in 

1 Der altere Vedanta^ pp. 5 ff. His date for a definite group, excluding the other 

the Karika is contrary to the tradition miscellaneous texts found in BAU. and 

which makes him the spiritual grand- CU. 

father of ^^nkara ; Deussen, Sechzig ® Seei. 1. X f. and 2. 5- 

Upanishad’^, p. 574. ® Qankara (on iii. 2.10) takes it as a putting 

® Mundaka Upanisad (1924), pp. 64 ff. of fire on one’s head, but this severity is 

® X. 27, 28 ; Kirfel, Kosmographie^ p. 24*. probably not Vedic, though in keeping 

The TA. X. is probably later than the with Hindu and even Buddhist prac- 

Mundaka. tices. 

^ As it occurs in RV. Prati 9 akhya (xiv. 30) ^ But in Jainism freedom does not mean 

and the Nirukta (i. 20), it is impossible extinction of individual existence, as in 

to deduce any late date from the mere Brahmanism ; cf. von Glasenapp, Die 

knowledge of the Vedangas, but their Lehre vom Karman, p. 105. 

appearance is new in the Upanisads as 
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which the Upanisad and the Jain texts describe the ascent. Certain of the 
terms of the Upanisad have Jain currency {cyu^ nirveda, rdga^ vltaraga^ samyag- 
jhdna^ granthi). It is, however, clear that in all these cases there is no reason to 
assume Jain priority. Nor do metrical tests do more than show what is other¬ 
wise certain, the priority of the Katha.^ Grammatical forms ^ of pronounced 
inaccuracy suggest careless composition rather than assure any definite date. 

Another possible source of evidence is the date of I^varakrsna, the 
author of the Samkhya Karika. It is perfectly clear that the Samkhya system 
was substantially older than he in its substance and even in detail, so that a 
considerable age must be assumed for it, if Igvarakrsna is to be assigned to the 
first century a.d. or even the first half of the second century a.o. Unfortu¬ 
nately the evidence as to l^varakrsna is by no means satisfactory. It seems, 
however, clear that he was either an older contemporary, if he is identified 
with Vindhyavasa, of Vasubandhu, or stiU older, but this clearly, accepting the 
earlier date of Vasubandhu, which terminates his existence about a.d. 350, 
does not lead us further back than about a.d. 300, or half a century earlier.® 
A further argument, however, has been adduced by S. K. Belvalkar,^ who 
holds that the commentary on the Karika, which was rendered into Chinese by 
Paramartha about a.d. 560, was the work of Mathara, and is to be dated 
about A.D. 400. Now as the Mathara-Vrtti frequently calls Igvarakrs^a 
Bhagavant, a term which would not readily be applied to a recent author, we 
may assume the date of the first century a.d. or shortly after for l9varakrs^a. 

Unfortunately the evidence for these conclusions is peculiarly unsatis¬ 
factory. The work for which the title of Mathara-Vrtti is claimed bears this 
title on the strength of a single colophon only in a MS. apparently of a. d. 1400, 
which is a very slender piece of evidence. The careful analysis of Belvalkar 
himself shows that it contains up to 3 per cent, of what he regards as con¬ 
taminations with Gauda-pada, and 20 per cent, of students’ additions, includ¬ 
ing a reference to the Hastamalaka attributed to Qankara, while it gives 
apparently an extra Karika, which certaiialy has no real claim to be original. 
In these circumstances, instead of claiming that we have the Mathara- 
Vrtti established as the source of Paramartha and Gaudapada, the natural 
conclusion seems to be that this is a compilation derived from the original 
commentary, now lost, to which the style of Mathara-Vrtti has been given 
without authority in the lighthearted manner of scribes and owners of MSS. 
Practically fatal to the theory of Mathara as the author of the original com- 

1 They do not, it may be observed, really tive), atharoaya (dative), yositaydm; 

aid in dividing the text into an original xdhhum (nom. neut.) is doubtless a mere 

and an interpolator’s hand, for the one misprint; adregyam is uncertain ; the 

point made by Hertel (p. 52) is clearly use of pravadetct for imperfect is the 

invalid. chief sign of later date ; the irregulari- 

* e. g. bhavate, parimucyanti (pass.), adadd- ties have epic parallels. 

yan (^adadat), graddhayantab,praveda~ » See Keith, Samkhya System^, pp. 79 f. 
yanti (in sense of simple verb), viddhi * Mathara-Vrtti {Ann, of Bhandarkar Insti- 
(from vyadh),janaiha^ acaratha (impera- tute, 1924, pp. 133 ff.). 
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ment is the fact that the translator nowhere gives or hints at this name, 
which is also ignored by Gaudapada- What we really do know of an early 
Mathara is that Jain texts ^ which refer to the Satthitanta add to it the 
Madhara, which means probably that Mathara wrote on the Sastitantra, 
with which agrees precisely the assertion of Gunaratna Suri in his commentary 
on the Saddar 9 anasamuccaya that Mathara’s Bhasya was Sastitantroddhara- 
rupa. Otherwise, the silence regarding Mathara as a commentator of the 
Karika is complete. We are, therefore, left without any evidence of the real 
authorship of the original commentary, which, if not by l 9 varakrsna himself, 
need not go back earlier than a.d. 500. 

Mention should perhaps be made of the argument deduced by Jacobi ^ 
from the Kautiliya Artha 9 astra from which he infers that the Samkhya and 
Yoga systems were in existence as well as the Purva Mimahsa and the 
materialist system of the Lokayata by the fourth century b.c. Unhappily 
the evidence adduced for this is not satisfactory, as the date of the Artha 9 astra 
must probably ^ be placed some centuries after the date of the minister of 
Candragupta under whose name it passes. 

From a literary point of view the Upanisads command interest by their 
introduction of new forms- The dialogue appears beside the simpler dogmatic 
exposition of the Brahma^as, expanded and developed from the brief dis¬ 
cussions in this form of ritual problems which the Brahmanas occasionally 
present. The individual character of the new teaching, which was a mystery, 
natmally furthered this mode of treatment, and dialogues are recorded 
between very strange interlocutors as well as betw^een teacher and pupil. 
Interesting is the fact of competitions in which the speakers contend against 
one another, in order to win favour and the prize offered by a rich prince. 
Or two Brahmans are enjoying the meal offered by admirers ; one comes to 
them and wins food by setting a clever riddle. A son returns to his father to 
report that he has been questioned, and has found himself unable to return a 
reply; his father assures him that he has told him all he knows, and goes with 
him to seek instruction. The wise can be induced by strange causes to give 
of their wisdom. The geese sing the praises of Haikva ; he is found under a 
cart, scratching himself; offers of cows he haughtily refuses, but, when 
Jana 9 ruti presents his daughter, he taunts him with not realizing that this was 
the boon with which he should have sought his favour.^ Janaka of Videha 
is the king who appears as the greatest of patrons, and Yajhavalkya the wisest 
of Brahmans; in one contest of wits alone he vanquishes nine opponents ; 

1 Nandi and Anuyogadvara Sutras in Weber, Megastkenes und Kauiilya {SWA.1921). 

Ind, S'/wd-xvii. 9 ; Berlin CatalAi, 697. Jacobi’s defence of his thesis {ZDMG. 

® SBA* 1911, pp. 732 ff.; Oldenberg, Die Ixxiv- 254 ; Die Enimcklung der 

Kultur der Gegenwart^, I. v. 32-4, Gottesidee hex den Indern^ p. 41, n. 1) is 

® Keith, JRAS- 1916, pp. 130-7; 1920, ineffective. Use of Yajnavalkya is 

p. 628; Jolly, ZDMG. hcviii, 355-9 shown by T. Ganapati ^astri in his 

and pref. to ed, (Lahore, 1923); Winter- ed. (Trivandrum, 1924), pp. 8 jff. 

ndtz, Gesch, d- ind, Dit. iii. 518; O. Stein, * CU. iv. 2. 
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the head of the last, ^akalya, splits open as the result of his failure, while 
robbers steal his bones.^ Women are not excluded from contests, a maiden 
seized by a Gandharva or even one of Yajnavalkya’s wives shows herself an 
adept in these questions. The gods appear ; Prajapati instructs the intelli¬ 
gent pupil Indra and the stupid demon Virocana.^ Animals lend their quota of 
tuition ; the pupil, who watches his master’s kine increase, receives instruction 
from the bull of the herd, from the fire, from a gander, and from a Madgu bird.® 
It would, of course, be rash to trust to the historicity of the dialogues ; they 
are attached readily to famous names, as in the Katha Naciketas and Yama 
carry on a dialogue in the later form of verse. 

There is, of course, much that contrasts strangely with the Platonic 
dialogue. An element of grave risk enters into such discussions, as we have 
seen in the case of the rivals of Yajhavalkya; to hold a wrong view often 
involves risk of death in an age when the curse is believed to have power to 
work its own end.^ Again of real dialectic there is hardly any ; the inquirer 
is ignorant and makes wrong guesses, the teacher dogmatically expounds the 
truth, with little or no leading up to it, and with still less reasoning for its 
support; curiously enough, it is in the discussions between Indra and Praja¬ 
pati ® that we find more of the expression of uncertainty leading to a final 
illumination than usual. There are, however, especially in the dialogues of 
Yajnavalkya, signs of planning; the outcome is attained by a process of 
rejection of inferior views, arranged in something like a series of lower to 
higher.® 

No serious advance in logic is made over the Brahmanas, though faint 
traces of induction by simple enumeration may be traced."^ On the other 
hand, there is a certain gain in literary form; the description of the unity 
of the universe produces passages of much higher feeling than was possible 
when dealing with the sacrifice,® and distinct power is shown in the invention 
of such designations of the Atman as ‘ Not so, not so,’ which excludes all 
particularization, while the phrase ^ That thou art ’ not unworthily sums up 
the mystery of the identity of the self and the universe. In other cases we 
have empty mysticism as in the unintelligible jaldn^ or tadvanam'^^ as 
expressions of the absolute. One distinctive feature of value is the use of 
similes, often of complexity and interest; they are treated as conclusive 
arguments, though often only fanciful analogies, and though as always, if these 
are pressed, they tend to confuse the precise meaning of the text, and have 
afforded cause for doubt both to ancient and to modern interpreters.^ Riddles, 


1 BAU. iii. 1; cf. QB. xi. 6. 8. 

® BAU. ii. 4 ; iv. 5 ; CU. viii, T ff. 

» CU. iv. 4 ff. 

* JUB.iii. 8. Cf. QB. xi. 4.1 ; GB. i. 3. 6. 

= CU. viii. 7 ff. 

« BAU. iii. 1 n. I iv. 3. 23 ff.; CU. v. 12 ff. 
^ CU. vi. 1. 4-6 ; above, Chap. 27, § 5. 

® CU. iii. 14 ; QB. x. 6. 8. 


® Bohtlingk, BSGW. 1S96, pp. 159 f.; 1897, 
p. 83. 

Kena 31 ; Hopkins, JAGS. xxii. 362. 
e, g. BAU. ii. 4. 7 ff.; Oldenberg, Die 
Lehre dev Upanishaden^ p. 183, n. 1. 
The idea that the late Mundaka 
(iii. 2. 4) has Linga in the technical 
logical sense (Radhakrishnan, Ind, 
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inherited from the sacrificial tradition, are curiously rare, though not unknown, 
and in the earlier Upanisads the employment of verse is restricted, though 
it occurs here and there in the Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya. Inter¬ 
esting as presaging the manner of the Pali texts is the constant repetition of 
the same idea in slightly different forms ; thus whatever is said of one sense 
is normally repeated verbatim, with only the essential changes, for another ; 
the generic terms which would have spared the tedium have not yet been 
invented or even felt to be necessary and appropriate.^ 


§ 3 . The Interpretation of the Upanisads 

It was attempted by the great philosopher ^ankara to find in the Upani¬ 
sads the expression of a single simple doctrine, carried out consistently 
through all, and in his commentary on the Vedanta as set out in the Brahma 
Sutra of Badarayana it is his object to interpret that Sutra and to bring out 
at the same time the doctrines of the Upanisads, the whole forming a great 
system of philosophy in which no contradictions should exist.^ The plan 
adopted by the philosopher for this purpose was simple : he found in the 
Upanisads the principle that knowledge was of two kinds, wholly different. 
On the one hand the higher knowledge recognized the existence of absolutely 
nothing save the Brahman or the Atman, the one unity, which was at once 
real, thought, and bliss. The force of these terms must be understood in a 
special sense : reality is not something outside the Brahman : no predication 
is possible of the Brahman, for predication involves diversity and in the 
Brahman there is no diversity. Thought or consciousness, which is not an 
attribute of, but the essence of the Brahman, does not mean actual activity, 
the vovs votJctccds of Aristotle on the most probable view of that famous 
doctrine : ^ it is consciousness without any object or subject, and therefore 
differs so entirely from the very nature of consciousness as not in our view to 
deserve the name at all. The bliss also is that of being which has no con¬ 
sciousness of any kind and no feeling, and therefore is merely a metaphorical 
expression. This single thing is all that the world really is, the one Brahman 
which is the Atman. All the multiplicity of phenomena is unreal: the saving 
truth which redeems the individual from the constant stream of births is the 
recognition of this fact, that he himself is really the one Atman, not related 
as part to it, but solely and absolutely it. In the expression ‘ That thou art 
which is enunciated in the Upanisads, is set out the fundamental fact of all 
existence, the indivisible unity. 


PhiL i. 268) is implausible. Similarly 
Vyasti and Samasti in BAXJ. iii. 3. 2 
can hardly denote distinction and 
generality, or distributive and collective 
aggregates, or Siddhi, in KU. iii. 3, 
proof. 

^ Cf. the Canonical Buddhist style ; Olden- 
berg, GN. 1912, pp. 123 ff. 


* See e.g. his comment on the Sutra, iii. 3.1- 

The best defence of this theory is in 
A. E. Gough, Philosophy oj the JJpani- 
shads. 

® For an attack on Aristotle’s view see 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers^ iv, 211 fit. 

* CU. vi. 8. 7 ; cf. ‘ I am Brahman 

BAU. i. 4.10. 
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The apparent multiplicity of the universe and the empirical knowledge 
of man is not in the view of ^ankara to be denied for a moment, ^ahkara 
wages war both against the idealistic school of Buddhism, which denies that 
there is any real distinction between dreams and waking reality, and the 
nihilistic school, which asserts that all is mere void. Existence is not 
momentary at all: it has a substantiality and is real, but only from the point 
of view of the lower knowledge.^ The Atman in itself has allied with it a 
power, Maya, illusion, which limits it: the limitation is not indeed real, for 
that would hopelessly violate the essential doctrine of Qahkara which denies 
any dualism whatever ; but from the point of view of the lower knowledge 
that illusion exists, and through that illusion exists all that there is in the 
universe as known to us. Thus, there is room for a great god, the Hiranya- 
garbha of the Veda, who occupies the position of a demiourgos, inasmuch as 
he is the Atman, when it is obscured by illusion, and there is afforded an 
explanation for the seeming multiplicity of souls, for the unending stream of 
life, for the world of living creatures and inanimate nature. All indeed is an 
illusion, but it has within that fundamental fact all the appearance of reality.^ 
It will be seen at once that in this doctrine Qahkara has a powerful weapon, 
with which to explain the whole of the system of the Upanisads as the product 
of a single philosophical impulse. Nevertheless, the attempt is undoubtedly 
merely a clever tour deforce without final validity, and its ingenuity is as great 
but no greater than its improbability. That this is the case could be easily 
proved by the examination of the Upanisads in detail, but it is sufficient to 
state that the Brahma Sutra itself did not take the view adopted by Qankara : 
it is now certain, thanks to the efforts of Thibaut,® Sukhtankar,^ and Jacobi,® 
among others, that the real view taken by Badarayana was more akin to, 
though not identical with, that taken by the commentary of Ramanuja,® 
whose work dates some two centuries after Qahkara. The view of that 
scholar was that the explanation of the world and of the individual souls 
as mere products of illusion, enveloping the nature of the Brahman, was 
wholly wrong : on the contrary the two elements, the world and the indivi¬ 
dual souls, had a definite entity of their own, which was perfectly real, even if 
they were only parts of, and, therefore, much inferior in order of rank to, 
the Brahman, who is conceived no longer as mere impersonality but as per¬ 
sonal being. The views of Ramanuja are in many points difficult to formulate 


^ For a modem defence of Qankara, see 
Max Muller, The Silesian Horseherd 
(1903) ; a good criticism is given by 
Dahlmann, Die Sdmkkya-Philosophiey 
pp- 236-55 ; cf. also Walleser, Der 
dltere Vedanta (1910). 

® Cf. de la Valine Poussin, JRAS. 1910, 
pp. 128 fi. 

® SEE. xxxiv and xlviii. 

^ VOJ. xxii. 120 f£. 

® JAOS. xxxi. 1 £f.; xxxiii. 52-4 ; in Fest¬ 


schrift F, Windischy pp. 153-7, be traces 
in 5a't>arasvamin on Mimansa Dar 9 ana, 
i. 5, the view that BAU. iii. 9. 26 ; 
iv. 5. 12, recognize a multiplicity of 
souls contra Qahkara’s view (Brahma 
Sutra, iii. 3. 53); cf. also de la Vallde 
Poussin, Le Brahmanisme, pp. 73 ff. 

® See Keith, ERE. s. v ,; Bhandarkar, 
Vaisrmtyismy Baivism, and Minor Re¬ 
ligious Systemsy pp. 50 ff. See also 
Kokileswar Sastri, Adwaita Philosophy. 
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mth precision : there is vagueness regarding the position of the individual 
soul, the world and the divinity, which is probably unavoidable, but certainly 
undeniable. But at any rate the system of pure idealism of the most abstract 
kind, which ^ahkara put forward, is confronted with a system which is 
pantheistic, for the individual souls and the world are in some sense part of the 
deity, hut which has also a strong theistic element in the fact that the indi¬ 
vidual souls, even when they become free from transmigration through the 
influence of their devotion to the lord and his compassion for them, are deemed 
still to retain a separate existence and not to be merged in the deity. As in the 
case of all Indian thinkers, the tendency of Ramanuja is to be hazy regarding 
the nature of the deity, and the part played in that nature by consciousness, 
which, as we have seen, for ^aukara disappears into a meaningless abstraction, 
but the individual soul seems, contrary to the clear tendency of the TJpanisads, 
and of the epic Samkhya-Yoga,^ to retain in its final form of existence some 
kind of consciousness which is consistent with its enjoyment of the most 
perfect bliss. 

Ramanuja quotes the Upanisads as agreeing with his doctrine, but he has 
not made any such determined and deliberate effort to bring the Upanisads 
into one definite scheme as has ^ankara: he relies rather on the Sutra than 
on the Upanisads, but still he offers an alternative view which suits admirably 
many of the Upanisad passages, which he cites. He has, of course, the obvious 
advantage that the distinction of two kinds of knowledge is one which is 
artificial, and which has no direct sanction from the Upanisads themselves, so 
that Qankara is forced in effect to postulate a distinction of knowledge, w^hich 
is not asserted in his sources. 

Of modern interpreters of the Upanisads, the most important, Deussen,^ 
as before him Gough ^ also, has endeavoured to show that the view of ^ankara 
is the best key to the secrets of the Upanisads : Deussen insists that in his 
view, which is that of the Yajfiavalkya of the Brhadara^iyaka Upanisad, 
^ankara formulates the essential doctrine of the distinction between the 
empirical reality and the thing in itself, which was first made perfectly distinct 
by Kant, and which reaches its complement in the Christian and Schopen- 
hauerian doctrine of the primacy of the will over the intellect. Deussen holds 
that this form of idealism is the main doctrine of the Upanisads in the sense 
that it was definitely formulated and laid down, and that other doctrines are 
really deviations from it, caused by the inability of man to remain on the high 
level of thought postulated in the distinction, and by the constant effort to 
apply empirical categories to the thing in itself. From the tendency to regard 

This doctrine is definitely pantheistic ; the Dahlmann, Nirvd'^ and JDie Sdmkhya^ 

Brahman realizes itselfin the individual Philosophic, who contends that this is 

selves through the operation of Buddhi, the primitive Saihkhya as a logical 
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the universe, however, as actually real and an absolute thing, there grows up 
the view that the Atman is the universe which we know, that is a system of 
pantheism. Even Yajhavalkya, like Parmenides in Greece,^ could not 
resist this tendency, and falls into the error when he describes the Atman as 
the internal ruler, or as supporting the sun and moon, heaven and earth, and 
the whole universe, or as expanding into the whole external universe. But 
this standpoint was also liable to difficulties : the identity was difficult to 
hold fast, and gave way to the simpler empirical conception of causality : 
the Atman produces the universe, and he enters into it with his self, an 
idea which of course had abundant parallels in the Brahmanas, when 
applied to personal deities such as Prajapati. This doctrine is found, he 
thinks, nowhere in the Brhadaranyaka, but in the Chandogya, the Taittiriya, 
the Aitareya, and later. The Atman, however, still remains the same in the 
world as in itself: it does not create other spirits, but enters in as itself. 
The pantheism thus passes into cosmogonism, and from this point of view or 
from the former can be explained the insistence on the identity of the spirit 
in the heart with the infinitely great outside. The next stage of thought pro¬ 
duces theism : the relation of the Atman to the soul in man is conceived as no 
longer one of identity, but as one of some degree of contrast and independence: 
the Atman of the individual is set over against the Atman in its highest 
aspect, tentatively even in some old passages, then definitely and openly in the 
Katha Upanisad, and still more markedly with the presentation of the Atman 
as the god Iludra in the Qveta9vatara Upanisad. The road was now open for 
the disappearance of the deity, since the individual souls were now indepen¬ 
dent entities, and could explain the universe if taken in conjunction with the 
principle of the world other than souls, Prakrti, the primeval nature. The idea 
of god, therefore, disappears in the Samkhya faith, and later the Yoga, which 
in deference to the demands of the popular movement of the day asked for a 
god, introduces the divinity ah extra with an obvious inconsequence, which 
makes him of no real importance in the philosophy of the theory. 

This is a brilliant and attractive theory, and it, of course, affords a far more 
rational ground for the historical comprehension of the Upanisads than does 
that of QJankara with its contrast of the two kinds of knowledge, and its 
wholly incredible suggestion^ that the authors of the views found in the 
Upanisads really were making this distinction between the higher and the 
lower forms of knowledge, when it is plain to the reader that they are simply 
doing their best to express their philosophic beliefs for what they were worth. 
Nevertheless, the idea that the different stages of view are related in the form 
given by Deussen is one impossible to accept: the obvious history of the 
Upanisads,^ if we are not led astray by the belief in the opening up of new 

^ What was Parmenides’ real view in the ® Cf. Speyer, Indische Theosophie^ p. 307. 
second part of his poem is donbtful in * Edgerton (JAOS. xxxvi, 197—204; Studies 
the extreme, and Beussen’s assertion in honor of Maurice Bloomfield, pp.lir-- 
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ideas by the warrior class, would suggest that the cosmogonic is the oldest 
form of the doctrine of the Brahman or Atman. The Vedic cosmogonism is 
the natural standpoint: we have there the first principle, the first creation or 
emanation of that principle, and the entry of that principle into the creation. 
The tendency of the Veda is throughout to treat creation, not as something 
which is developed by the mere will of the creator, but as something lying in 
his nature ab initio : creation is rather development than the bringing into 
being of something hitherto not existing in any way. Hence the way is paved 
for the doctrine of identity in the Atman : ^ the principle is manifested in the 
whole world, as in the myth Purusa by his sacrifice becomes the whole world, 
and the further step of identifying the spiritual principle in each man with the 
spiritual principle which is the prius of the world, is an obvious and easy one. 
The pantheism of the Brahmanas is thus inseparably connected with their 
cosmogonism : it would he unwise to seek to establish for the Upanisads any 
real distinction between these ideas. 

The tendency of the Brahmanas is certainly to diminish the personal aspect 
of the deity, but the influence of the popular religion must be borne in mind, 
as explaining the nature of the development of the philosophy of the Upani¬ 
sads. The worship of Rudra was, it is perfectly clear from the Brahmanas 
themselves, a very important thing indeed for the Brahmans and the people 
alike, and the inevitable tendency of this vivid belief in powerful and real gods, 
not an abstraction, was to make the character of the universal change. Praja- 
pati had been in some measure a god of the ritual: his name helped to make 
him more than mere priestly fiction, but he could not be expected to have 
that vivid nature, which is the characteristic of the form of Rudra. The 
effect of this personal adoration of great gods with the sense of dependence on 
them and trust in them, which is a real element in the religion of India,® 
shows itself in philosophy in the theism which begins to be clearly marked in 
the Katha Upanisad and which is expressed in the doctrine of predestination 
there enunciated, in the form that the saving knowledge is not a matter of 
learning, but is revealed to the fortunate man by the highest power itself. 
It is only a step hence to the sectarianism of the Cvetagvatara Upanisad, a 
work which has often wrongly been deemed of much more modern date than 
it really is, because of the belief that the spirit of devotion to god was a product 
of the introduction of Christian influences. The theism of the Upanisads is, 
then, we may believe, a later stage than their pantheism and cosmogonism, and 
is due to the influence of the personal element in the religion of the priest and 
Brahmans alike. 
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There is, however, undoubtedly another side of the absolute, which must 
be set off against the theistic development which in the time of Ramtouja 
was used to place on a philosophic basis the worship of Visnu, as in the 
Qveta 9 vatara Upanisad it had been made the base of the worship of Rudra. 
We know of its existence from two independent sources of the highest value, 
the Buddhist and the Samkhya systems of philosophy, which reveal to us such 
despair of and disbeliefin the one Atman and the absolute as to present us with 
nothing but individual souls in the Samkhya, and even to deny, though in a 
foolish and superficial way, the existence of souls in the Buddhist faith. It is 
certainly not easy to see how the pantheism and cosmogonism or the theism 
of the Upanisads could have produced this outlook on the world, and it 
suggests that there must have been in existence a view of the Atman as 
absolute which emptied it of much significance, and made it therefore tempting 
for those, who desired to rise superior to the mere fictions of the popular 
religion, to find true reality in something nearer hand, the existence of the 
individual and of the external universe. The theory which postulated an 
Atman of no real content was indeed to be found, and that was the theory 
of Yajhavalkya, It is true that the teaching in question is not consistently 
carried out, as Deussen admits, but it is plain that it lays stress on the three 
propositions that (1) the Atman is the knowing self, is the subject of cognition; 
(2) that as such it can never be an object of knowledge of any sort; and (8) 
that beyond the Atman there is no reality at all, as it is the sole reality. These 
propositions form the basis of the views of ^ankara, and it would be a com¬ 
plete error to suppose that the position of Qankara was really due ^ to the effect 
of the teaching of the nihilist and idealist schools of Buddhism, the Madhya- 
mikas and the Vijnanavadins. That Qankara was deeply influenced by their 
doctrines is doubtless true enough, but at the same time it seems beyond 
doubt that the doctrine which he maintained was originally the property of a 
school of Aupanisadas, and that, therefore, it was descended from an inter¬ 
pretation of the Upanisads, whose accuracy is confirmed by the actual texts 
of the Upanisads in so far as they bear out the meaning of Yajnavalkya’s own 
doctrine: the distinction of the two forms of knowledge, and the effort to 
show that other views in the Upanisads can be reconciled with Yaj liavalkya’s 
on this basis, are of course the work of the predecessors of Qa-hkara. 

The view of Yajnavalkya cannot, save by paradox, be deemed the earliest 
view or the dominating view expressed in the Upanisads : it must be taken 
as one view of considerable importance, which has received expression in 
portions of two of the oldest Upanisads, the Brhadaranyaka and the Chand- 
ogya, but most of all in the first. Independent and older are the cosmogonic 
and pantheistic views which appear in the Aitareya Aranyaka ^ and in the 

^ As held by Gahganatha Jha, Khanka- as he held, it is really first in Gauda- 
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Brahmanas, and the dominating influence of the view of Yajnavalkya ascribed 
to it by Deussen cannot be established. Its interest for us is not lessened by 
that fact: it is the most characteristically indi\’idual of the doctrines of the 
Upanisads, and in some ways of the greatest philosophic value. It is, more¬ 
over, the chief matter in which an advance on the views of the Brahmanas 
can be recognized. 

If we are to seek a more plausible theory of stages of development, we 
may assume that the fundamental question of finding a unity in the world was 
attacked from two points of view, already foreshadowed in the Brahmanas. 
On the one hand the conception of the Brahman was developed to include the 
whole of the universe; the holy power which controls things becomes 
expanded in idea into that which contains and accounts for all. On the other 
hand the psychic element is also developed, in part doubtless through the 
study of the stages of the spirit in waking and sleep; the xmity here is 
imagined first as breath. Prana, then it becomes conceived as intellect, Prajna, 
and finally in the more abstract form of the self, Atman, a term which has the 
advantage of including the conception of breath, and also of intelligence, 
while transcending both. A decisive advance occurs when, in lieu of inade¬ 
quate efforts to express the nature of the Brahman, we have the pregnant 
assertion of the identity of the individual Atman with the Brahman regarded 
as a cosmic Atman. But this assertion leaves us with unsolved difficulties ; 
on the one hand it leads to suggestions such as those implied or made by 
Yaj navalkya which indicate the illusory character of the world of appearances, 
asserting the unity of Atman, broken in life by the duality induced by indi¬ 
viduality, which is merged temporarily in deep sleep, finally in death ; on the 
other we have efforts, as in the Katha, to accept as real, and deduce from 
the Brahman, the whole of the spiritual and non-spiritual world, efforts which 
lead to antinomies regarding the relation of the absolute and individual souls 
and end in the abolition of the absolute in the Samkhya, and of both absolute 
and individual in Buddhism, 

§ 4 . The Problem and Conditions of Knowledge 

It is an essential feature of the Upanisads that, though they make, as we 
have seen, little or no advance in logical doctrine, they do tentatively raise 
and deal in some measure with the question of the source of knowledge of the 
Brahman or Atman. The view of the Brahmanas, of course, is that knowledge 
is to be found in the Vedas, and the authority of the Vedic texts is not dis¬ 
cussed. In the Upanisads, however, we find that the question of the means of 
knowledge is definitely raised ; the three Vedas or the four, which are some¬ 
times recognized, are not always recognized as the sources of complete know¬ 
ledge : ^vetaketu, despite much Vedic learning, cannot solve the question of 
transmigration, Narada admits to Sanatkumara his incompetence to under- ^ 
stand the Atman. The Taittiriya Upanisad ^ expressly reduces the knowledge 
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of the Vedas to an inferior position by assigning them to the stage of the mind- 
made Atman, which has to be surmounted before reaching the final truth. 
But these views were gradually and naturally supplemented by another, 
which makes the Upanisads an essential part, the secret instruction, of the 
Veda : hence the term Vedanta which first occurs in the Qveta9vatara 
TJpanisad ^ and denotes the Upanisads, as the end of the Veda in which its 
deepest secret is disclosed. 

The Brahmanas had recognized, beside study of the Veda, the duty of 
sacrifice, and the importance of asceticism, and on both these points the 
thinkers of the Upanisads were bound to take a clear stand. The sacrifice 
is least reputed in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ^ where, with a certain 
insolence, the worship of anything except the self is derided, and the rela¬ 
tion of the ordinary worshipper to hds gods is compared with that of housedogs. 
Again Yama is said to have his abode in the sacrifice, and the sacrifice in the 
fees. The Chandogya ® also seems in part to recognize the demerits of the 
sacrifice. But it would be an error to think that the general depreciation of 
the sacrifice is characteristic of the Brahmans; it is clear that a few en¬ 
lightened minds had a poor opinion of the whole apparatus, but the normal 
view of the Upanisads is quite removed from that of opposition to sacrifice, 
which is often believed to mark them out. The sacrifice, however, is expressly 
relegated to an inferior place : the faithful performance of offerings takes a 
man but to the world of the Fathers, whence he will return to earth again 
in due course,^ and not thus can final liberation be won. On the other hand 
the actual performance of the sacrifice is rendered needless by the substitute 
for the ritual acts of allegorical acts : the three periods of life supersede the 
three Soma offerings,^ inhalation and speech the Agnihotra,® the organs of the 
self the four priests, and so on. The tendency, however, to restore the sacri¬ 
fice to honour steadily grows : the Katha ’ recognizes it as of value, the 
^veta 9 vatara ® recommends recourse to it, the Maitrayamya ® asserts that 
without the study of the Veda, the observance of caste duties, and the 
following of the orders of life, through the stage of student householder, 
forest hermit, and wandering ascetic, the reunion of the individual and the 
personal self is impossible. Doubtless in this we can recognize the growing 
aversion of the Brahmans to the Buddhist and the Jain tenets. 

The part of asceticism in the pursuit of knowledge is similar to that of the 
sacrifice. The Brhadaranyaka is not inclined towards it, recognizing in it 
as in sacrifice at most a way to the lower bliss of the world of the Fathers,^^ 
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the Chtodogya ^ substitutes the faith of the forest dweller for penance. The 
Taittiriya Upanisad,^ on the other hand, places value on Vedic study and 
asceticism, and even insists on the supreme value of the latter : the Mahana- 
rayana ® sets renunciation, Nyasa, above even asceticism : and from the Kena^ 
onwards the value of asceticism for the obtaining of the knowledge of the 
Brahman is absolutely recognized and sometimes insisted upon. In this, as 
in regard to Vedic study and sacrifice, the process is one of steady accommoda¬ 
tion to the popular view, which was at the same time the profitable view to the 
priests. It is needless, however, to see in this the fact of the borrowing of the 
theory of the Atman from an external source : the facts accord perfectly with 
a reform within the Brahmanical fold ; the reformers gradually sink back into 
the main body, while their doctrine in some degree at least is adopted by the 
main body of the priests. 

Nor in the oldest stratum of the Upanisads do we find the necessity of 
instruction by a teacher laid down: Yajnavalkya® on several occasions 
teaches persons such as his wife, Maitreyi, informally and without initiation, 
and Agvapati ® teaches the Brahmans who come to Mm freely. The rule of 
taking a teacher is absolute in the Katha,’ and is approved in the Chandogya,® 
where the teacher is regarded as being as essential as the removal of a 
bandage to a blindfolded man, who wishes to find his way home to Gan- 
dhara. In these texts the vague requirements also occur that a man should 
be endowed with self-restraint, renxmciation, tranquillity, patience, and 
collectedness. 

But beyond these minor matters, wMch are none of them recognized as 
essential in the oldest Upanisads, a further question arises, how far there can 
be real knowledge at all of the Atman. The natural desire of the philosopher 
is to know the Atman: the Upanisads are in very real sense the search for 
that knowledge, but the conviction is clearly early felt that there were serious 
difficulties in assuming the possibility of empiric means giving the desired 
result. The Bigveda ^ already contained the idea that the first principle in 
some degree disguised itself, and the world of name and form becomes in the 
Brhadaranyaka the immortal concealed in truth, or reality, and as the 
reality of reality is seen the self. The only normal sense wMch can be given to 
these passages is that suggested by the description of the whole universe in the 
Chandogya as a matter of words, a mere name. The reality of the world 
is empiric, the true reality is the Atman, which the empiric reality conceals. 
It follows, therefore, that all so-called knowledge is really ignorance, Avidya, 
and that in death in casting off the body the soul throws aside ignorance.^^ 
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The Katha ^ illustrates this theme : ordinary knowledge aims at pleasure, 
real knowledge at salvation, and it must be accorded through a teacher,^ 
and by the favour of the Atman,® a doctrine which develops into the express 
declaration that the favour of the creator is essential. The Qvetacvatara ^ 
carries us to the logical result and offers prayers to the gods for assistance, 
inculcating devotion, Bhakti, to god and to the teacher. 

On the other hand, there arises in the doctrine of Yajhavalkya a distinct 
and different element: the self in this view cannot be known at all.® There is 
no consciousness after death, he explains to Maitreyi, and the grounds of his 
explanation are that duality is essential for consciousness. The absolute 
self is unknowable, for there is no duality between it and anything else : 
the individual self is also unknowable because it must be the activity in 
knowing, and cannot be the object. The doctrine has echoes in other TJpani- 
sads,® and it results in fierce attacks on knowledge, which is ranked as worse 
than ignorance by the IgaJ The Katha ® lays stress on the necessity of turning 
the eye inwards in contrast to the mere use of the senses to grasp what is 
external, and insists that the only assertion that can be made of the self is the 
mere declaration of existence pure and simple. The way is, therefore, 
clearly open to the development of the doctrine alluded to in the earlier 
Upanisads, but not developed until later,® which seeks by means of processes 
of physical and psychical disposition to produce the trance condition in which 
unity with the absolute, the only possible form of knowledge, is arrived at. 


§ 5 , The Nature of the Absolute 

The Upanisads are essentially concerned with the endeavour to describe 
the nature of the absolute, and the rich abundance of attempts to succeed in 
this end, proved by the references to conflicting theories in the Upanisads, is 
clear proof of the busy mental activity of the period. From the earliest 
Upanisad we have, the view is clear that there is a unity, that it is necessary 
further to grasp the nature of that unity, and that the proper names of the 
unity are either the Brahman or the Atman. The two ideas whose history we 
have seen in the Brahmanas are used constantly in alternation with each other.. 
It is clear that they must have been felt to be practically akin. 

Many of these attempts were, it is clear, of little worth : Balaki Gargya in 
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his interview with Ajata^atru puts forward twelve ^ or sixteen Tuews of the 
nature of the absolute. They are all of the same type, the soul in the sun, the 
moon, lightning, ether, fire, water, the person in a mirror, the sound that 
follows one as he goes, the person in the quarters, the shadow, the person in 
the body, &c., to which the king opposes in reply the conception of that 
whence the breaths proceed, and on which the worlds, gods, and men depend. 
Other suggestions made by Qakalya ^ which treat breath, love, forms, ether, 
&c., as the basis of the absolute are refuted by Yajnavalkya, who also rejects 
the suggestions of speech, the breath, the eye, the ear, mind, and the heart laid 
before him by Janaka as doctrines enunciated on this head.® Yajnavalkya 
shows that these things are only the basis of the attributes of the divine unity, 
and that it is necessary to go behind the mere attributes or their manifestation, 
which can only be done by recognizing the essential identity of the absolute 
and our own spirit. The Brahmans who with Uddalaka are instructed by 
Acvapati Kaikeya ^ are supporters of the claims of heaven, sun, wind, ether, 
water, and earth as the absolute unity, there conceived as the Atman Vaicva- 
nara, an idea borrowed from the Agni Vaigvanara which forms the subject of 
discussion in the secret doctrine of the fire in the ^atapatha Brahmana.® The 
king, on his part, insists that the Atman must be within, not an external 
object, A much longer and more elaborate series of imperfect views is repre¬ 
sented in the instruction of Narada by Sanatkumara,® where from name the 
advance is made through speech, mind, conception or judgement (samkalpa), 
thought, intuition knowledge (vijhdna), force, food (i.e, earth), water, 

heat, ether, memory, and longing (dca), to the breath which is the individual 
soul, and finally to the great one, Bhuman, which comprehends all, fills space, 
and is identical with the principle of egoism, Ahamkara, and the self, Atman, 
in man. The transition from the individual to the great one is made thus : 
truth depends on knowledge, this on thought {inati)^ this on faith, this on 
concentration {nihsthd), this on productive power, this on pleasure, which 
exists in the unlimited. 

More important than these theories are others : Indra ^ and the demon 
Virocana went to Prajapati for instruction : he first describes the Atman as 
the body, a view thought adequate by Virocana, who is the prototype of all 
men who merely see in the body the hope of immortality, and, therefore, 
deck it out on death with gay raiment. Prajapati then explains the self as the 
spirit in dreams, but Indra is not satisfied, since the spirit is still in this con¬ 
dition opposed to a world beyond itself. Prajapati then propounds the self 
in dreamless sleep, where there is no distinction of subject and object, which 
he explains as not the annihilation of the self, but its entry upon the fullest 

BATJ. ii. 1; KU. iv. For the person BAU. iii. 9- 10-17, 26. For ether a the 
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light in identification with the absolute. With this view must be compared 
a more developed one expressed in the Taittiriya Upanisad,^ where there are 
distinguished five Atmans ; the first is the annamaya, which corresponds to 
the body ; then the prdnamaya, which corresponds to the life of the breaths 
or vital airs; the manomaya, the self of the mind, which here clearly means t^e 
activity of the self as conscious will in such actions as sacrifice and study; 
the mjndTiamaya^ in which for sacrifice is substituted knowledge and worship 
of the deity in that manner ; and finally the dnandamaya^ that of joy before 
whom words and thought recoil, not finding him. This last self is not an 
object of knowledge, and hence it is described as not real—empirically—, as 
unconscious and unutterable. In it is bliss, which is broken by the belief in any 
difference between the self and it. 

Other efforts are made to realize the Atman by a process of examination 
of the merits of the different claimants. Thus we have the account of the 
rivalry of the senses foreshadowed in the Brahmanas carried out in detail. 
The breath is the victor over speech, the eye, the ear, and mind, because when 
all the others go from the body still it is left animated,^ and from another point 
of view breath alone is able in the conflict of the gods, the senses, and the 
demons to overthrow the demons.® Another version ^ adds to the other powers 
the cosmical equivalents, and ranges speech, eye, ear and breath against one 
another, and fire, sun, moon, and wind against one another; in each case 
the result is the victory of breath and wind. In the Kausitaki Upanisad,® 
following the Aitareya Brahmana,® the cosmic divinities fire, sun, moon, 
lightning, and the psychic divinities, speech, eye, ear, mind, enter into the 
wind and the breath respectively. The same idea occurs in an earlier version of 
the ^atapatha Brahma^ia : in sleep speech enters the breath, and so with 
eye, mind, ear, and correspondingly with fire, sim, moon, and the quarters in 
their relation to the wind. Hence we frequently find that the breath is set up 
as an idea of the Brahman,® but merely to be rejected as inadequate. 

Still more clearly inadequate are the identifications of Brahman with 
mind,® which as in the Brahmarias never achieves a decisive place of im¬ 
portance, and with more material concepts, such as the sun and as the ether. 
The sun is interesting, as it is clear that efforts were made—as in Egypt in the 
reform of Akhenaten—^to penetrate beyond the mere physical sun to the 
man in the sun, with whom the dying man declares his identity.^® The real 
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relation to the sun is, however, declared to be something above that,^ and 
similarly against the conception of the absolute as there is set the -view that the 
absolute is in the ether, and is the controller of the ether.^ 

Another set of conceptions is rather different: they are not so much real 
efforts to explain the absolute as merely to bring it into contact with the 
sacrifice ; it was clearly the most natural thing in the world for the various 
schools, which were contemporary with the development of the Brahman, to 
apply to the chief concepts of their special branch of Vedic literature the idea 
of identification with the absolute- Thus the schools of the Rigveda fixed 
upon the Uktha,® the litany, especially that of the Mahavrata ceremony as the 
absolute, the Samaveda schools chose the Saman and in special the Udgitha/ 
and the schools of the Yajurveda the horse ® offered at the sacrifice. Much 
more common is the view that by the mystic syllable, Om, originally no more 
perhaps than a formal word of assent, the Brahman is denoted.® 

A more advanced conception is to be found in the Aitareya Aranyaka ^ 
which uses the old conception of breath, but identifies with it Prajiia, intel¬ 
lect On intellect the whole world is based, it is guided by intellect, and know¬ 
ledge is the absolute. The same view is expressed in the Kausitaki Upanisad ® 
where the identity of breath and intellect is asserted absolutely, but also later 
on is more precisely investigated : it shows that the objects of sense depend 
on the organs of sense, and the latter are dependent in turn on intellect, but 
it still adheres to the identification of the two. The Chandogya itself identifies 
breath, ether, and bliss. The breath, therefore, still here and there appears 
with its claim to be the Atman, but it is also now and then made dependent 
on it, or even the shadow of it. 

But the nature of the Brahman is not intellect alone : it is also bliss and 
reality, and these ideas are here and there already united as in the later 
Upanisads, though the enumeration of the triad as the actual character of the 
Brahman is not actually found in the early Upanisads* In its place the 
Taittiriya ® once presents the Brahman as being {sat)^ thought (cii), and 
eternity, where ananta^ * eternity stands probably in error for the Ananda, 
‘ bliss % of the later triad. As being the Brahman, it is at once being and not- 
being : the old duplication of the Rigveda,^® which asserts that at first there 
was neither being nor not-being is recognized here and there, but in the 
definite sense that, as not-being, the absolute is not empirical being, and that as 
being it is also not empirical being, so that the question is one of terminology 
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alone and is decided in favour of the appellation being.^ Much more important 
is the attribute of thought, which is asserted repeatedly in the doctrine of 
Yaj navalkya.^ He there asserts that the hearer, the seer, the understander, the 
knower, are all unknown : they are the soul within, which again is in essence 
the divine, for all else than it is liable to suffering. In this subject of knowledge 
ether or space is interwoven : it is the meeting-place of all sounds, smells, 
sights, and other experiences. The different organs—and their functions—are 
only names for the one subject. In his conversation with Janaka,® the 
philosopher traces the Atman as the knowing subject, which persists without 
change through the stages of waking, dreaming, deep sleep, death, trans¬ 
migration, and final deliverance of the soul. The spirit in the waking state 
beholds the good and the evil of the world, but it is not moved by it, since 
as subject it is really incapable of affection : in the state of dreaming it builds 
up its own world, and in deep dreamless sleep, wrapped round by the intellec¬ 
tual self, it has no consciousness of objects, and yet is not unconscious. The 
self is compared to a lump of salt which has no inner or outer aspects : it is 
simply a single unit, and so consciousness has no inner and outer side, and is 
one unity alone. The Brahman is also the light of lights, and through it alone 
is there any light in the universe. For the wise man there is perpetual and 
abiding light, and this idea in the later XJpanisads appears in a variety of 
metaphors such as the day of Brahman which is eternal. 

The conception of the self as essentially consciousness is not, however, 
confined to Yaj fiavalkya : the same view is expressed, in words which may be 
dependent on the Brhadaranyaka, in the Chandogya,^ and the Aitareya ® 
and the Kausitaki ® texts as we have seen emphasize the same conception 
under the view that the self is intellect. In neither case, however, need we 
assume dependence on Yajnavalkya, for unlike the case of the Chandogya 
the line of argument differs, and is, in the later case directly, and in the former 
indirectly, linked with the conception of the self as breath, which does not 
appear in the development of the ideas of Yajnavalkya. 

The nature of the absolute as bliss is also asserted by Yaj navalkya,^ who 
brings the conception into the closest relation with his idea of its nature. The 
bliss which he contemplates is that of the man in dreamless sleep, when the 
consciousness of individuality is lost, and when the self, therefore, is above 
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all pain and grief and enjoys pure bliss, whence it is a simple step to the 
equation of the absolute and bliss. Nor is there much doubt that here again 
the Chandogya^ depends on the Brhadaranyaka,^ when it enunciates the 
doctrine of the absolute as ether, breath, and joy under the mystic name of 
Kha. The Kausitaki ® also seems to borrow from the Brhadaranyaka, and the 
whole idea is further developed in the Taittiriya,^ in the Anandavalli. There 
special stress is laid on the error of seeking to find any division of subject and 
object in bliss : that would create division and would admit the idea of fear, 
which can arise only from dudsion. The dependence on the Brhadaranyaka 
of this doctrine is borne out by the relation of the miandarnaya self to the 
vijndnamaya : in the former text they are the same idea, and, therefore, the 
conscious self is the highest, there being no difference of subject and object in 
it: the Taittiriya refines by making the vijndnamaya still have the distinction 
of subject and object, and then erecting the dnandamaya above it in rank. It 
is characteristic of the growth of these distinctions that, later on,® the d7ian- 
damaya itself became regarded as a mere sheath (koca) in which the self or the 
Brahman resided. 

The other side of this exaltation of the bliss of the absolute is of course the 
view that all the world is misery,® but the pessimism of the Upanisads is 
moderate : we hear of the miseries of old age and death or disease, and trouble 
which the knowledge of the absolute removes, but the growth of the spirit 
of pessimism is only to be traced in Upanisads of the quite late class. 

But, despite the giving to the absolute of these three attributes or charac¬ 
teristics, Yaj navalkya returns constantly to the fact that they are not to be 
taken in the empirical sense, and that, therefore, our knowledge of the 
absolute is non-existent. The most drastic expression for this \iew is the 
formula ’ neti neti, ‘ not so, not so % which denies to the absolute any and 
every attempt to define it in terms of ordinary knowledge. Its existence is 
a transcendental reality, which is essentially from the empirical point of view 
a nonentity: its consciousness involves the essential fusion of subject and 
object, and the transcendence of their diversity, although the phraseology of 
the Upanisads always treats the Atman as subject,® and, therefore, is not 
ordinary consciousness at all, and the bliss arises from this state of non-dis¬ 
tinction. Hence we have two different conceptions which are repeated times 
without number : on the one hand every empirical attribute is attributed to 
the absolute and also denied of it: in the second place the most contradictory 
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observations are made regarding it. The ideas thus enunciated are clear : the 
absolute is not in space ^ which is expressed by the assertion that it is infinitely 
large and infinitely small, that space is interwoven in it, and that it is all 
pervading. The absolute is not in time : ^ hence it appears as above the three 
times, independent of the past and the future, at its feet time rolls on its 
course : on the one hand it is of infinite duration, but at the same time it is 
of the instantaneous character of the flash of the lightning, or the swift rush 
of thought. The absolute is also free from causal connexion : ^ it is said to be 
absolutely without diversity, and this point is variously developed: the 
Katha ^ is emphatic that the absolute is independent of becoming and not 
becoming, of good and evil, of past and future, the knowing seer is not born, 
does not die, abides from everlasting. The 19 a ® insists that it is unmoving, 
yet swifter than mind; far, yet near; within, yet without the universe; 
above knowledge and ignorance ; that it differs essentially from coming into 
being and not coming into being. The final answer to the question of the 
nature of the Atman is that recorded for us in a legend by ^ankara : Vaskali 
asked Bahva as to the nature of the Brahman : the latter remained silent, 
and on being pressed for an answer replied, ^ I teach you, indeed, but you 
understand not: silence is the Atman.’ ® 


§ 6 . The Absolute and the Universe 

The theory of Yajfiavalkya asserts, as we have seen, that the absolute 
is unknowable and not definable by any empirical predicates. It, therefore, 
becomes obviously a pressing question to connect the empirical and the real 
universes : the gulf between the two is only accentuated by asserting, in so 
determined a manner, that there is a deep division between the one and the 
many. The relation of the universe as known to the one is, however, the pro¬ 
blem which all philosophies find insoluble in greater or less degree, and the 
efforts of the Upanisads to bridge the difference are not at all satisfactory- 
The answer given in fact is merely that the absolute is the same as the world, 
or that the world is the product of the Brahman. The difficulty, however, 
arises, in considering these passages of the Upanisads, which present the 
doctrines of cosmogonism and pantheism in close and inextricable union, to 
know whether we have here efforts to explain the Brahman understood in the 
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sense of Yajnavalkya, or merely the natural continuation of the doctrines 
of the Brahmanas. It is on this point that it is necessary to part com¬ 
pany with Deussen, who in his aim at system assumes that the doctrine 
of the absolute, as expounded in the Brhadaranyaka, imderlies the whole 
thought of the Upanisads. We can only say that the deeper view of Yajha- 
valkya may,’ though not very probably, have been held now and then by 
those who express the more crude views of the identity of the absolute and 
the universe. 

In the Aitareya Aranyaka, an early text, we find a simple and clear 
assertion of the presence of the self, Atman, in living things, but in different 
degrees, without here, as yet, any implication of the absolute character of 
the self or its identity with the imiverse. He who knows more and more 
clearly the self attains fuller being; the self is revealed in an ascending order 
or revelation in plants and trees, animals, and man. In plants and trees sap 
only is found, in animals consciousness is present, but man excels since he is 
highly endowed with intelligence, saying what he has known, seeing what he 
has known, knowing to-morrow, the world and its opposite; by the mortal 
he desires the immortal, being thus endowed- As for the others, hunger and 
thirst comprise the power of knowledge of animals ,* they say not and see not 
what they have known. Man also is likened to the sea, for the insatiable 
nature of his desires ; whatever he attains he desires to go beyond it; if he 
gains the sky, yet is he not content.^ 

The pantheistic view is undoubtedly present in the many passages in which 
the development of the world fnpm the absolute is expressed in metaphors: 
thus in the metaphor of the spider from which the thread proceeds, or the 
fire whence come forth the sparks.^ Often too the Atman is declared to 
pervade the whole of the universe, it is likened to the lump of salt which 
in water disappears, indeed, but leaves all pervaded by it,® a view which must 
be older than the more refined conception, which, as we have seen, is applied 
to the Atman when the object of comparison is a Ixunp of salt, which has no 
inner or outer aspect, but is but one in itself. The Katha IJpanisad ^ compares 
the self to the light which penetrates everywhere, and adapts itself to every 
form. This view is found also in another form, in the laying down of the view 
of the self as the inward controller, as the greatest of powers, in which the 
heaven and the earth alike are contained- This view sets the self over against 
the world, and in doing so it adopts the old view that the seat of the self is the 
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heart,^ in which accordingly the lord of the universe resides, infinitely small, 
yet greater than the earth, the atmosphere, and the heaven. He is the pro¬ 
tector of the -universe, the guardian of mankind, the bond which holds the 
worlds together and prevents them coming into conflict. It is in this connexion 
that the terms ^ tat tvam asi^ ‘ that thou art % and etad vai tai^ ‘ that is this % 
must be understood : they assert the essential identity of the self and the 
universe, but they do not necessarily or originally depend on the adoption 
of the view of Yajhavalkya, though they may later be regarded as a natural 
adaptation of it to meet the question of the relation of the universe and the 
final reality. 

The impossibility of ascribing these views of the absolute and the world to 
attempts to solve the problem suggested by the transcendental view of the 
absolute is seen in the many cases where the realism is material and gross : 
thus the old doctrine of the creator, the primeval substance created by him, 
and his entry into it, which appears in the Aitareya Upanisad,^ cannot be 
treated as a later development of a primitive identification of the universe and 
the absolute : it derives directly from the Brahmanas, and shows the early, 
not the later, date of the Upanisad, as compared with the doctrine of Yajna- 
valkya. The same primitive ideas must be seen in the view that the P-urusa 
dwells in the body as a span in height, as flame without smoke. 

From this cosmogonism or pantheism it is not a difficult step to arrive at 
atheism : the attitude of the Brahmanas, as we have seen, is not theistic, for 
they tend undoubtedly to depart from the primitive conception of Prajapati 
as a creator god in favour of the idea of the more impersonal Brahman or the 
Atman. But the tendency to abstraction was always, doubtless, confronted 
with the realism and clinging to personality of the average intellect, and that 
realism results in the growing tendency ® to separate the individual and 
the supreme self, which is a perfectly natural development from the hasty 
unity of pantheisms. The Katha Upanisad ® imdoubtedly shows this tendency 
in its distinction of the supreme and the individual self as light and shadow, 
and in the doctrine of the grace of the creator which gives man saving know¬ 
ledge : the idea is, however, far more effectively brought out in the Qveta- 
9 vatara,'^ where the identity of the supreme and the individual souls is not 
indeed denied, but can only be realized by the favour of the supreme lord, the 
I^vara, who thus appears as in some measure distinct from the individual 
soul. The l^vara is also a maker of magic, and the universe is the product, 
the illusion. The Upanisad shows no trace of the presupposition of the 
doctrine of Yajnavalkya : it is adequately explained as the mere develop¬ 
ment of primitive pantheism, or cosmogonism. 

In this Upanisad it is of importance that the conception of theism is allied 
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to the name of Rudra : the Vedic gods in the Upanisads exist as much as men,^ 
but they are nothing more important than men, and need the knowledge of 
the Brahman as much as men; Indra and Prajapati himself are, though the 
keepers of the door of heaven, unable to turn back the man who knows the 
Brahman. The Vedic gods are in themselves not enough to account for the 
prominence of the theistic aspect: it is essentially connected with ^iva or 
later with Visnu, new great gods of the popular side of Brahmanism. The 
new relation is seen in the use of the term l9vara, l^a, or synonyms, of the god, 
and in the use of these terms later of the supreme god in Indian philosophy : 
these are names obviously in harmony with the chief name of Rudra as the 
l9ana, the lord, among the gods and the world in general. 

The nature of the process by which the universe comes into being is con¬ 
sidered under many different aspects, but they all rest on the old hypothesis 
of the mode of creation of the tmiverse. They adopt just the same sort of 
language: there was according to one version first not-being, which was being: 
it arose : an egg was evolved : it lay for a year : it split open into two halves, 
one of silver which is the earth, and one of gold which is the heaven. The 
material of the world as it exists is in the most primitive view the waters, an 
idea already found in the Rigveda ^ and this conception is adhered to in the 
Aitareya Upanisad. A more developed, and probably later, view is that of 
the Chandogya Upanisad,® which makes the Brahman resolve to create the 
world, and therefore to create ^ heat, whence arose, as sweat arises in man, the 
waters, and from the waters came food, after w^hich the supreme self enters 
into the three as the individual self, the Jivatman. Thereafter a further step 
is taken: the Jivatman having entered, the three elements are mixed together 
so that existing things are composed of the three separate elements, an idea 
which is the source of the distinction of the subtle and the gross elements, 
which occurs as such first in the Pra9na Upanisad,® where the earth, water, 
heat, wind, and ether elements are distinguished from the earth, water, heat, 
wind, and ether. A further and very important development of this theory is 
that of the Taittiriya Upanisad ® which derives from the Atman the ether, 
wind, fire, water, and earth. This five-fold division may be regarded as the 
established order in the philosophy of India, and the fact that the Aitareya ^ 
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has not it in definite form shows that it is earlier than the Taittiriya. With the 
five elements correspond the five senses. 

The absolute, after the production of the elements, must enter into the 
world, and many texts refer to this entry. Hence the world is penetrated 
throughout organic nature by the self of the absolute, which exists in the 
plant world, in insect life, in animal life, and in man, in things born of the egg, 
born alive, and sprout-born ^ or born from sweat, a category including insects.^ 
The tree and the plant alike are regarded as animated by a spirit. The idea 
is seen frequently in the doctrine of transmigration where animals, insects, 
vegetables and gods appear as subject to transmigration. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad ® has, in a legend which may be compared with the famous observa¬ 
tions of Plato in the Symposion,^ a theory of the Atman as neither male nor 
female which is cleft asunder and attains fresh unity in the creation of new 
life, human and animal alike. 

It was inevitable that, in the view of the universe which regarded it as a 
creation, and distinguished between the soul of man and his body, there 
should arise the conception of the soul of the universe related to it as the soul 
in man to his body: this conception is made material in the person of 
Hiranyagarbha, who in the Rigveda ® is the golden germ which enters into 
creation after the first action of the creator, or of Brahman as masculine. The 
position of either of these deities is first quite distinctly asserted in the 
KausitaM Upanisad,® and the idea appears in prominence only in the theistic 
Qveta9vatara Upanisad,'^' where a third name occurs, the red seer, Kapilarsi, 
a term often,® but certainly wrongly, assumed to refer to the founder—who is 
a very legendary figure and may owe his name to this passage—of the 
Samkhya system. But the idea is found in a less theoretic form in the 
Katha Upanisad,® where in the development of principles the ‘ great self ’ 
stands after the undeveloped and the primeval spirit, and later in the Buddhi 
of the Sarhkhya. 

The absolute is not merely the creator of the universe: through it the 
universe after creation continues to live and move and have its being : in its 
bliss the universe tastes of bliss itself. Yajnavalkya expresses this thought 
in his conversation with Gargi, in which he points out that at the bidding 
of the imperishable one heaven and earth, the minutes, hours, days and 
nights, half-months, and months, the seasons, and the years are kept asunder, 
and the streams run from the moun|;ains east and west, men praise the generous 
givers, the gods favour the sacrificer, and the Fathers desire the offerings to 
the dead. By another Upanisad the comparison is made between the 


1 CU. vi. 3. 1. 

* AXJ. iii. 8. 

3 i. 4. 3,4. Cf. below. Appendix B. 

" 189 C&. « X. 121. 1. 
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iv. 4. 4, and in the term ‘ world of 
Brahman % but not in AA. ii. 6. 1. 


’ iii. 4 ; iv. 12. 
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absolute and the A9vattha tree, which sends its shoots downwards. He is the 
dike which holds apart the worlds to keep them asunder,^ but the same 
metaphor, by another turn, is made to 37 ield the idea that he is the bridge 
which secures continuity between the past and the future.^ Prom another 
point of view ^ the absolute is the ruler, the Antaryamin of the universe, who 
is the controlling power in the earth, water, fire, atmosphere, wind, sky, sun, 
the heavenly regions, moon and stars, ether, darkness, and light, of all living 
creatures, and of the eight organs, the whole complex forming his body, being 
distinct from him and not knowing him, but yet being ruled by him. In this 
way again we come to the idea of the world soul, but the difference between 
this and the view of the Qveta^vatara Upanisad is that the internal ruler is 
still merely the absolute. 

But an important conclusion follows inevitably from the view that the 
inner power in all is the absolute : he causes the man whom he will lead on 
high from these worlds to do good works, and he causes the man whom he 
will lead downwards to do evil works.^ The gods are also determined by him : 
the grass cannot be burned by Agni, nor swept away by Vayu, apart from the 
will of the Brahman, This idea is found repeatedly in the Upanisads, and is 
contrasted with the position of the spirit, which leaves the world after having 
known the soul and the true desires, and whose part then in all worlds is the 
life of freedom : he who departs without knowing the soul has in all worlds 
a life of constraint. The recognition of the freedom of the self is due to the 
recognition of the fact that the self is the real actor, and that, therefore, the 
constraint, to which it seems to be subject, is the constraint which it itself 
exercises on itself : as the Maitrayaniya Upanisad ® has it, ‘ He fetters him¬ 
self by himself, as a bird by its nest.’ 

An interesting development of the doctrine occurs in the Jaiminiya 
Upanisad Brahmana; ® the picture is drawn of a deity, described probably as 
‘ the good deity and therefore indicating Agni-Budra, who bars the passage 
to the sun or beyond to the soul, on the score of the evil he has done, declaring 
that only the doer of good deeds may pass. The soul replies, ‘ Thou didst see 
whatever I used to do ; thou wouldst not have made me do it (i.e. had it been 
evil); thou thyself art the doer.’ The answer satisfies the deity, who, there¬ 
fore, lets him pass. The dangerous implications of the doctrine are obvious 
and undeniable. 

If the will is thus empirically completely subject to determination, it is 
inevitable that, with the growing tendency to view the relation of the soul 
to the absolute from the point of view of theism, there should arise the position 

1 BAU- iv. 4. 22. pp. 265-92. 

* CU. viii. 4. 2. i. 5. We must doubtless read akhald 

* BAU* iii. 7. 3 ; cf. ii- 5. with Caland, Over enuiihet Jaiminiya-^ 

* Kaus. iii. 8. brahma^, p. 47, n. 69. The god must 

® iii* 2 ; cf. the Samkhya and Stoic views; be Agni, with whom Rudra is identified 

Dahlmann, Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie, in JB. iii. 261. 
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that the absolute assumes the appearance of a personal pi^vidence. This is 
clearly the case in the Qveta 9 vatara Upanisad,^ where the Atman is the over¬ 
seer of actions, who apportions his qualities to each person, who executes 
justice, who restrains the evil, allots good fortune, and brings to maturity 
the actions of the soul. The Katha Upanisad ^ faintly adumbrates the same 
idea in the view that the wise self-existent one has assigned ends for all time, 
an idea which an interpolator has made more precise by adding, to the 
destruction of the metre, the word ydthdtathyatas^ according to the quality of 
the works of the individual souls. 

In detail we learn very little indeed of the creation of the earth and the 
world : the old Vedic ideas coexist, according to which there are three worlds, 
earth, air, and heaven, but the primeval waters are regarded in the Aitareya 
Upanisad^ as lying above and below these regions. They are also said to be 
interwoven in the ether, by which space may be meant, as the latter is in 
the Brahman. From the practice of equating the regions with the worlds of 
the sacrifice, Bhuh, Bhuvah, and Svar, a fourth region is added as Mahas, in the 
Taittiriya Upanisad ^ denoting the Brahman: the Mui^daka ® adds three more, 
Janas, Tapas, and Satya are given as their names in the Mahanaraya^ria : ® still 
later, seven lower worlds are invented to correspond with them. A different 
conception is, however, found in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad,*^ where on the 
basis of the old cosmic egg there is devised the view that the inhabited world 
is surrounded by the earth, and this again by the ocean, the world being 
82 days’ journey of the chariot of the sun in breadth, the earth 64, and 
the sea 128. Where the heaven and the earth as the two layers of the egg 
of the universe meet, there is the space of a razor edge or the wing of a fly, 
by which access is attained to the place of the offerers of the horse sacrifice, 
no doubt the back of heaven- A divergent view ^ is found shortly after, in 
which there are ten layers over the universe, the worlds of the wind, the 
atmosphere, the Gandharvas, the sun, moon, stars, the gods, Indra, Prajapati, 
and Brahman. The only importance of these questions attaches to the case of 
the sun and the moon, which become associated with the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration : the sun, indeed, is actually apparently deemed nearer ^ the earth 
than the moon. 


1 vi, 11,12,4; V. 5, &c. 

® V. 18 ; Ica 8. 

® i. 1- 2. The waters are not, of course, 
the region of fiery ether, suggested by 
Barua, JPrebuddh. Ind. JPhil,, p. 69. 

4 TU. i. 5. ® i, 2. 3. 

* TA. X. 27, 28 ; Kirfel, Kosmographie, 
p. 24. 

’ iii. 3. There is no trace in the Upanisads of 
the view of heaven as a stone building, 
in which the sun, moon, and stars are 
doors, as held by Hertel (Die Himmels- 
tore im Veda und im Avesta); see 


below. Appendix C. 

® BAU. iii, 6 ; cf. Kauis. i. 3 (fire, wind, 
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In the later systems of India it is an essential principle that, in accordance 
with the doctrine of transmigration, there can never be an origin of the world 
in time, and, since, on, the other hand, the origination of the world was an 
accepted doctrine, the difficulty was overcome by the theory of the periodic 
destruction and regeneration of the world. This doctrine, which has been 
wrongly seen in the Atharvaveda, is certainly not to be found in any older 
Upanisad, and must be regarded as a definite sign of late date. It is found in 
the Qveta 9 vatara Upanisad ^ when the god, who puts forth many times one 
net after another in space, is compared to a spider. It is also made clear that 
it is the actions of the soul which result in the activity of the creator in appor¬ 
tioning to each person all their attributes. The later Upanisads ^ recognize 
frankly the destruction of the universe by periodic fire. The only idea in the 
older texts ® which affords the slightest analogy is the mere mention of the 
fact that into the Brahman the individual must fall on death, an idea which 
has no logical connexion with the developed theory. The latter may have 
arisen as a mere desire to apply to all the worlds what applied to the individual: 
more probably perhaps it is due to the needs of the doctrine of transmigration. 

§ 7 . Mdyd and PraTcrti—Illusion and Nature 

{a) IXJLUSION 

In the doctrine of Yajnavalkya we have seen the tendency of the Upani¬ 
sads to assert over again, and in stiU more emphatic terms, the unity of the 
world, which the poets of the Rigveda already foreshadowed, and to deduce 
from it the conclusion that the world is nothing that is real in the full sense 
of the word, since everything in it is not ultimately to be regarded as having 
a truth of its own. In what sense, then, can the empiric world be said to 
exist ? This Yajnavalkya leaves vague, but in his exposition to Maitreyi of 
the doctrine that after death there is no consciousness he uses terms to which 
later at least great weight was attached. A duality is necessary, he argued, 
for one to see another, smell another, hear another, and so forth, and in death 
no such duality is present; the phrase,^ however, which he uses in this 
contention is ^ where there is a duality as it were {iva) % and it may be deduced, 
not unfairly, from the addition of the qualification that he was not prepared to 
admit as absolutely certain the existence of the duality. Later in the Upani¬ 
sad ® we have similar wording, ‘when there seems to be another’, the same 

^ vi. 3,4 ; V. 3 ; iv. 11 (adapting VS. xxxii. The scheme, in fact, is a necessary 

8). Cf. Maitr. vi. 17 ; Atharva 9 iras 6- accommodation to the fact of trans- 
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particle being used. Here again we cannot simply ignore the qualification; 
to do so is as one-sided as to ascribe to it the value of a definite assertion 
of the unreality or illusory character of the universe. What we have is the 
germ of the illusion theory. 

A further passage which has been adduced in this connexion is the declara¬ 
tion of the Chandogya Upanisad ^ regarding the modifications of the three 
fundamental constituents of being, fire, water, food ; just as all that is made 
of clay, copper, or iron, is only a modification, a verbal expression {vacdram- 
bhana), a mere name, the reality being clay, copper, or iron, so all things can 
be reduced to the three primary forms of reality. Further, all reality, it is 
clearly indicated, is reducible to reality only, all things being mere modifica¬ 
tions, <fec. In Deussen’s view ^ we have here the first open assertion of the 
unreality of the universe, a doctrine which shortly afterwards was to be 
realized by Parmenides in the famous declaration : 

r£ TTOLVT^ OVOfX €<TTai 

ocrcra jSporol KaT€0€VTo TreTTotSoTes civac dXrfOrj 
yCyvecrOai re ical oWvcrdaiy 

and later by Spinoza in his doctrine of modes of the one substance, God. The 
alternative view ® is to regard the whole as frankly realistic ; the name is not 
a mere name in the sense of disguising a reality ; on the contrary it serves to 
mark out a reality, just as the phrase ndma-rupa can be used to designate a 
concrete individual made up of intellectual and other faculties and matter. 
In this case we have a doctrine frankly pantheistic, but not of illusion. The 
difficulty of deciding is increased by the uncertainty of the correct rendering 
of the text, which Deussen interprets as directly asserting that ‘ change is a 
mere matter of words, a simple name % treating the words vdcdrambhanam 
vikdro ndmadheyam as a distinct sentence, instead—as is possible—of taking 
it as a predicate description, ‘a matter of words, a change, a simple name’, 
and it would be unwise to draw any far-reaching conclusion from the passage. 

We find also in the Brhad§.ranyaka Upanisad ^ in a verse which occurs 
with slight variation in the Katha,® a distinct assertion that there is no 
diversity and that a failure to realize this fact is the source of repeated death. 
The Iga emphatically demands that the universe be merged in God, and, 
moreover, denies becoming and passing away, thus condemning the doctrine 
of the reality of change ; this at least is Deussen’s interpretation,® though 
it is open to argue that the real sense is merely that the absolute stands above 
becoming and passing away, which it transcends. In the late Maitrayamya 
Upanisad we find the comparison of the absolute with the spark which, made 

1 vi. 1. 3 ff. ** iv. 4. 19. 

* Sechzig XJpanishad^^y p, 156. ® iv. 10 f- 

® S. Schayer, Mahdydnistische Erldsungs^^ ® 1, 12-14 ; Sechzig XJpanishad’^, p. 527; 
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to revolve, creates apparently a fiery circle, an idea which is taken up and 
expanded by Gaudapada in the Mandukya Karika, and which undoubtedly 
is consistent with the conception of the illusory nature of empirical reality. 
In other cases adduced by Deussen ^ there is no need to suspect any idea of 
the world as unreal, the frequent assertion,® that with the knowledge of the 
self all is known, does not exclude the reality of what is derived from the 
self; the reality of the absolute may be contrasted ® with empirical reality, 
which is styled real by man, without making the latter an illusion ; when the 
Aitareya ^ asserts that the universe is founded in consciousness and guided by 
it, it assumes its reality, not its merely apparent existence, and, if the elements 
of being rest on the consciousness and it on the Prapa,^ we need not suspect 
any lack of reality in them. 

Far more importance attaches to a late Upanisad.® The precise character 
of the nature of the external world is summed up finally in the doctrine of the 
Qveta 9 vatara Upanisad,^ which sees in the world other than the absolute— 
which it conceives in a theistic way—an illusion, Maya, a term thus first 
introduced into the philosophy of the Upanisads, to become, through the 
adoption of this theory of the universe by Gaudapada and ^ankara, the 
basis of the orthodox Vedanta system. It would, however, it is clear, be 
a mistake to regard the new term as being a mere individual innovation of the 
^vetagvatara school without previous preparation in the literary tradition. 
The idea of the concealment of the divine nature by illusion is seen in the 
Atharvaveda,® where it is said that the flower of the water, who is Hiranya- 
garbha, the personal Brahman, in whom are fixed gods and men as spokes in 
a nave, is concealed by illusion, and the illusions of Indra in his many shapes 
are mentioned in the Rigveda.® It may, therefore, be assumed that the term 
had obtained considerable favour in philosophic circles,^^ before it appears in 
the Upanisad as a definite doctrine of importance. Still more impoiiant is the 
fact that the term was by no means iU adapted to express the nature of the 
relation of the empirical world to the real absolute, as it was conceived by 
Yajnavalkya. It is, of course, impossible to say that the actual term and its 
precise connotation would have approved themselves to that sage, or to those 
■who evolved the doctrines which passed current under his name : on the other 
hand, the doctrine is a legitimate and natural developinent from the principles 
■which he enunciated. They are clearly not to be derived in any reasonable 
way from a system, which was pantheistic or cosmogonic, and in which, 
therefore, the assumption that the world was illusory would have been 
ridiculous. A pantheism and still more a cosmogonism are under the danger 
of falling to the level of materialism, but not of evoking an illusionism. 

^ jPhil. of XJp,, pp. 284 ff. passage, but bis doubt seems byper- 

* BAXJ. ii. 4. 5, 7-9; CU. vi. 1. 2 ; Mu^d. critical. 
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A very different suggestion as to the development of ideas is put forward by 
Schayer.^ On this theory the Maya doctrine comes in as the expression of 
a conception wholly alien to the normal Brahmanical idea of the regular 
working of the world, in which nature and the ritual stand in constant paral¬ 
lelism. The Brahman signifies the regular and orderly procedure of the 
universe ; Maya, on the other hand, introduces the conception of the unregu¬ 
lated, self-determined, intervention of a god ; Indra’s Maya in the Bigveda ^ 
is the expression of his might, revealed in his great deeds. When, naturally, 
opposition came into being directed against the Brahmanical conception of 
the tJbermensch whose knowledge makes him ruler of the universe, we find 
the idea of the necessity of divine intervention as in the Katha XJpanisad,® 
and the condemnation by the l^a ^ of knowledge as even more unsatisfactory 
than ignorance, and finally in the Qveta9vatara ® the natural step is taken of 
ascribing to god the epithet mdydvin. The suggestion is ingenious but uncon¬ 
vincing. The ^vetagvatara certainly does not mean that god is a real creator 
and that matter is his real creation ; the sense of delusion or illusion ® is para¬ 
mount, 

(£) Nature 

While, however, one side of the teaching of the Upanisads develops in 
this brilliant manner, and in the hands of Gaudapada and ^ankara emerges as 
the chef d^ceuvre of the Indian philosophical intellect, another and important 
scheme of philosophy was growing up, and was destined to exhibit itself, 
at a period not far distant from the close of the great Upanisads, in a living and 
effective form. The existence of this system as the definite Samkhya of the 
classical period is not attested until comparatively late: the oldest text-book, 
the Samkhya Karika, may be assigned to about the fourth century a. 
and for the earlier form of the system we are reduced to conjectures built 
on that text, the history of the parallel system of Yoga, and the indications 
of the epic, which knows well the Samkhya and Yoga systems, but which in 
regard to its date is so uncertain, that it does not necessarily afford us any 
information older than that contained in, and to be inferred from, the 


^ Mahdifdnistische Erldsungslehre, pp. 22 ff. 

* X. 54. 2 ; vi. 47. 18. In iv. 16-9 Schayer 

treats dbrahmd as ‘ dem brahman 
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® ii. 23. 

* 9. 

® iv. 10. 
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Samkhya Karika itself. Very briefly put,^ the classical Samkhya system 
discards entirely the idea of an absolute : it reduces the universe to a multi¬ 
tude of individual subjects, which have nothing true about them save their 
subjectivity, a subjectivity which has no creative power and is not properly 
realized at all by having an objective content. On the contrary, it is only by 
error in any way connected with the existing world, through its fancied con¬ 
nexion with Prakrti, ‘ nature’. Through the development of Prakrti there 
arises the principle called the great one or intellect, Mahan or Buddhi : the 
Prakrti is, therefore, to be regarded as purely unconscious, a conception 
vaguely analogous to the Aristotelian Hyle, and connected, directly as it 
would seem, with the older views of the Rigveda and the Brahmanas as to the 
primitive condition of the universe as a chaos. The development of con¬ 
sciousness must therefore, it would appear, be cosmic, and the Mahan or 
Buddhi would thus correspond to the Hiranyagarbha of the later Upanisads 
and the Vedanta, the spirit which, in the earlier view, appeared on the 
waters after the creation of the waters by Prajapati or the Brahman. But at 
the same time the Buddhi is the first element of the subtle body, the Linga, 
which is the essence of the individual spirit, and which passes through trans¬ 
migration. The Buddhi serves as the basis for the development of the prin¬ 
ciple of individualism, Ahamkara, from which are derived on the one hand the 
mind and the ten organs—or rather potentialities or faculties—of sense, five 
of perception, and five of action, and on the other hand the subtle elements, 
from which iij their turn come the gross elements, though an epic variant gives 
in lieu the elements and the objects of sense, sound, &c.^ The Linga, which is 
perhaps most appropriately called the ‘ psychic apparatus ’, contains in itself 
all the elements down to the subtle elements, and even of the gross elements it 
has the fine parts,® and it is through it that the individual subject experiences 
—or rather seems to experience—^the facts of this world. The experience is 
painful and unhappy, even though alleviated by the joys of earth, and the 
real aim of life is to be rid of the connexion with nature. But that connexion 
does not really exist: it is only thought to exist by an error and, when this 
error of ignorance is removed, then the connexion is seen not to exist and ceases 
to exist, the subject being freed from any connexion with an object, and on the 
other hand, the Prakrti is freed from any pain or trouble, since being absolutely 
unconscious in the absence of subject there is no possibility of its suffering or 
enjoying anything. Strictly speaking, therefore, the spirit is never troubled 

^ In the main I agree with Deussen (GescJu ® Deussen, Gesch. der PhiL I. iii- 497. This 
det Phil. I. iii) when he departs from is the only possible or at least natural 

the views of Garbe (Sdmkhya'-Philoso'- sense of Samkhya Karika 38—41, 

pMe and Samkhya und Yoga). The though this fact is often ignored, and 

account of Deussen in the Phil, of Up. normally the fine parts are treated as 

is slightly inaccurate. Cf. my Samkhya if the subtle elements included them. 

System (1918, 2nded. 1924). Berndl’s Maitr. vi. 10 may be thus explained 

reconstruction (tlber das Samkhya) is instead of being amended. For an 

clearly unhistorical; see below. attempt to regard suksma as tanmdira^ 

2 Cf. O. Strauss, VOJ. xxvii. 257 flf, see Strauss, p. 262. 
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or suffers anything or enjoys anything: it merely illumines nature, which 
accordingly suffers, but is set free by the cessation of illumination. But the 
difference of the result in the two cases is enormous : the subject by ceasing 
to have an object is emancipated for all time, the Prakrti in that one case is 
delivered, but that is a matter of indifference since the infinite number of 
other souls means that Prakrti is ever being unrolled for the gaze of the 
subject and ever is suffering. 

The whole theory is one mass of difficult paradoxes, despite its seeming 
elegance and simplicity of structure. The main basis of the conception, that 
there is suffering through the connexion of the soul with nature, is contra¬ 
dicted by the fact that there is really no connexion : the suffering is pro¬ 
duced by a connexion which does not exist, and is only imagined to exist, but 
an imagined connexion is no ground for results which a real connexion alone 
could produce. The relation of the one Prakrti with the psychical apparatuses 
which are not conscious except under the illumination of the subject is never 
clearly explained, or perhaps imderstood.^ At best we may endeavour to 
conceive the position that the connexion—^which, however, as we have 
seen, is not really existent—of the spirit with Prakrti, as a single undifferen¬ 
tiated unit, produces a primal consciousness (Buddhi), which develops under 
the influence of the individuation (Ahamkara) of the spirit an individual form 
or psychic apparatus, on which is based the life of the individual. In that case 
the conception of a cosmic development of individuation and the other things 
would be in the main a mistaken complement of the system which is not 
essential to it. But there is the grave objection to this theory that already in 
the Samkhya Karika the paternal and maternal portions of the gross elements 
are supposed by the author to fall back into and be picked up out of Prakrti 
by the psychic apparatus in the case of death and rebirth, and not as would 
be logical and proper, if the development of Prakrti were individual from 
the point of Buddhi onwards, recalled into and evolved from the subtle 
elements, while the Prabhtitas, which represent the material world, are made 
to stand over against the selves as an independent real world. 

It is, however, unnecessary to consider further the contradictions of the 
Sarhkhya, and it is only requisite to note that in the nature of Prakrti there 
is supposed to be contained a triad of constituent factors, Guuas, literally 
‘ threads ’ rather than ‘ determinant qualities ’, which in the passive condition 
of Prakrti are in a quiescent state of equilibrium, but which in the process of 
evolution develop differently in the several psychic apparatuses, producing, 
therefore, the very varied characters of men and of hfe. These factors are 
Sattva, the light, the intellectual principle. Rajas, the active and emotional 
principle, and Tamas, the dark and gloomy principle. The terms are wholly 
indefinite and xmphilosophical, and the use made of them in practice is mainly 

^ Cf. Oltramare, Ishistoire des idies tMoso^ den Indemy pp. 30 f.) leaves the 

j^hiqueSy i, 261 ft, Jacobi’s account obscurity unaffected. 

{JDie JEntwichlufi^ der Gottesidee hei 
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psychical, whereas, as constituents of Prakrti, they ought to have received 
some different cosmic sense, such as that of conditional being, energy, and 
inertia, suggested by Hopkins.^ Their importance in the system, however, 
cannot be underestimated, and it is significant that, while ^Q-iikara rejects 
definitely the validity of these principles, they are accepted by the later school 
of Vedanta and interwoven with the Vedanta philosophy.^ 


(c) The Origin of the Samkhya and Buddhism 

The question inevitably arises in what manner these idews are to be con¬ 
nected with those of the Upanisads,® and the further problem must be men¬ 
tioned of the origin of Buddhism, which has been traced to the Samkhya. The 
Buddhist system differs in one essential from the Sanikhya : it abolishes, as 
does that system, the principle of an absolute, with which the individual souls 
are identified, and it goes further than that system in seeking to deny the 
existence of soul. The latter aberration need not, however, be taken very 
seriously : the Buddhists, being determined believers in transmigration, had 
to produce an entity ^ which would transmigrate; the entity provided does 
not differ, in any very essential way, from the ordinary view in India of a 
transmigrating soul, and certainly is philosophically inferior to the ordinary 
conception, unsatisfactory as that in itself is. 

No Upanisad attains the point of view of the Samkhya system, and it is 
therefore only possible to indicate the mode in which the conception of the 
absolute tended to fade away and to leave the individual spirits confronted 
with nature. The essential feature of the Samkhya is the evolutionary series, 
and the name Samkhya, ‘ examination % ‘ calculation % or ‘ description by 
enumeration of constituents rather than a mere counting, suggests that 
the philosophy owed its importance to its insistence on the principle of careful 
examination of the elements of the process of development from the absolute. 
Now in the Upanisads the first case in which the order of evolution ^om the 
absolute is stated with precision—even then incomplete—^is in the Katha 
Upanisad,® where we find that in the carrying out of meditation. Yoga, in 
order to reach the absolute, the objects are merged in the senses, the senses in 
the mind, the mind in the intellect, Buddhi, the intellect in the great self. 


^ Great Epic of India^ p. 113, n. 1. See also 
Garbe, Sdmkhya-Philosophie^, pp. 274ff. 

2 E.g. in the Vedantasara, as pointed out 
by Col. Jacobs in his edition, and by 
Deussen in his translation (Gesch. der 
PhiL I- iii); Keith, Samkhya System^ 
chap. viii. 

® Cf- Oldenberg, JDie Lehre der Upanishaden, 
pp. 202 ff.; GN. 1917, pp. 218 ff. ; 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy fclaspp. vii. 

* Walleser, Die philosophische Grundlage 
des dlieren Buddhismus, pp. 77 ff.; 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy^ chap. ix. 


® Accepted by Oldenberg, Die Lehre der 
Upanishaden, p. 351, n. 129. 

* iii. 10-13 ; vi. 7-11. The alternative view 
that the Saiiikhya is of independent 
origin, based on an independent analysis 
of consciousness, and that the Katha 
represents a compromise may be men¬ 
tioned (cf. Oltramare, Uhistoire des idies 
th^osophiques, i, 221 ff., for a critique 
of Garbe’s view on this point). But 
it is not possible to ignore the obvious 
fact that the Purusa of the Samkhya 
is merely the Atman made many. 
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which is also then merged in the imdiscriminated, Avyakta, described 
as the calm self, and that again in the spirit, Purnsa, which is the absolute. 
The similitude of these views to the series of development of the Samkhya is 
obvious : the separation of the Mahan Atma, the great self, and Buddhi is a 
distinction which it is difficult to appreciate in the Katha and would naturally 
disappear on further reflection, with the abandonment of a cosmic Atman, 
while the interposition of the undiscriminated, which corresponds to the 
position of the old primitive material or waters of the Brahmanas, between the 
spirit and the intellect, corresponds also precisely to the position of Prakrti in 
the Samkhya system, except for the fact that the Katha is still monistic, and 
still regards the spirit as an absolute, whence nature is derived, the individual 
spirit being identified more or less clearly with the highest spirit. But it must 
have been an obvious, if no less a very important, step when it was decided 
by some thinker that there was no necessity to imagine the unity of all the 
spirits in one. Ex hypothesi the spirits were all identical with the one spirit, 
and, therefore, each must have the same creative power to produce the 
imdiscriminated as the supreme spirit. To what end then to feign a supreme 
spirit ? Moreover, from another point of view the postulating of a supreme 
spirit would appear unsound : the enormous variety of individual experience 
of life, the plain facts of every-day existence, show that there is not one 
spirit merely but many.^ The theory of unity of all spirits is difficult and con¬ 
fusing, and the obvious refuge from these difficulties is to admit that each 
spirit is a separate entity. The relation of the spirits and Prakrti would follow 
at once, when this was accepted : the doctrine of Yaj navalkya was clear that 
the self was merely the knowing subject: clearly, therefore, as the self was 
the subject only, Prakrti cannot be produced from the spirit in any material 
sense : it is the independent object merely of spirit.^ 

It is important to note the real similarity between the self in the view of 
the Yaj navalkya of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and that of the Samkhya ; 
both are absolutely without quality or activity, completely inactive, the 
capacity of knowing without content; both, we may fairly say, represent 
bare abstractions which could never as such be real. If the self of Yaj fiavalkya 
is wholly apart from empirical existence and knowledge, the same thing really 
applies to the spirit of the Samkhya, for it is not really in contact with matter. 
In the Buddhism of the Sarvastivadins ^ we find the same view of VijMna, 
which remains wholly apart from real connexion with the object, being, like it, 
merely a momentary flashing wholly transitory and uncaused. Naturally in 
all three cases some effort must be made to explain the connexion of this 

^ Cf. SaiSikhya Kaiika 18. Oldenberg {op. dt., p. 231) suggests- 

* The Atman in ICU.iii, 3 f. is the lord of the For its frequent omission, in the epic, 

chariot, who is essentially a mere ^ee^opkins. Great Epic qf India^p.lZB. 

spectator, for intellect is the driver, ® Cf. Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception 
mind the reins, and the senses the oJBuddhism^p^.QZi.i 

horses. The absence of the Ahaink&ra Philosophic, pp. 358 ff, 

in KU. can hardly be accidental as 
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subjectivity and the object which makes its potentiality concrete knowledge, 
and equally naturally at this point in all three systems we have a lacuna, 
which is filled up by unintelligible assertions, the Buddhists resorting to a 
relation of Sarupya, ‘ co-ordination ’ or ‘ co-relation ^ which is found also 
in the Yogabhasya ^ of Vyasa as the mode of bridging over the gulf between 
knower and knowledge. 

If we seek to find in the older Upanisads a more direct connexion with the 
doctrines of the Samkhya than the conception of the self in Yajhavalkya, 
then the most obvious parallel, in addition to the scheme of evolution in the 
Katha, is the passage in the Kausitaki Upanisad ^ in which a list of ten senses 
is opposed to a corresponding number of objects, and the presence of intellect, 
Prajna, is said to be essential for every kind of sense-knowiedge, including the 
activity of mind in respect of thought and desire. We have here the prototype 
of the curious feature in the Samkhya of the senses and mind as alike only 
potential until reflected in some manner in Purusa. The more common idea 
of the senses being powerless without mind lies doubtless at the back of this 
more advanced conception, a fact which illustrates the remarkable dependence 
of the Samkhya on older ideas. 

A certain degree of parallelism to the Katha evolution series is present in 
doctrine of the mode in which on death according to the Chandogya Upanisad 
speech (the eye, the ear, and the other organs are presumably here typified 
by speech) enters the mind, the mind the breath, the breath the brilliance of 
fire (the other two elements of the Chandogya, water and earth, may be 
included), and that the supreme deity. In deep sleep, again, we have a series 
in the Pracna Upanisad ^ where we may understand that the five gross, the 
five subtle, elements, the organs of sense, all enter the mind, it the intellect, it 
individuation,^ it thought, it brilliance, it breath, and it the self, but this latter 
passage is too vague to be of much importance save as showing how prevalent 
were these efforts to find the order of evolution. 

In the Mundaka Upanisad ^ we find an expression of the order of develop¬ 
ment commencing from the absolute, as all-knowing, the second element being 
food, an expression perhaps for the undiscriminated, the coming breath, which 
may correspond with Hiranyagarbha, mind, truth, the worlds, and actions. 
The more precise similarity of the doctrine of the Mundaka® to that of the 
Katha is maintained by Hertel,'^ who has endeavoured to reconstruct an 
original text of this Upanisad by conjecture from that which, as he holds, 
based on a single manuscript which was far from correct, has been preserved 


1 i. 4 ; ii. 23. 

® iii. 5 See below, § 8. 

® iv. 7* 

^ According to Oldenberg (Die Lehre der 
XJpanishaden^ p. 226, n. 1) it means 
‘ “ das Ichmachen,” d. h. das Icheagen 
und Betatigen der Ichbeit,’ rather than 
‘ der Ichmacher ’. The genesis of this 


entity may be connected with the 
speculations of the Upanisads on deep 
sleep, in which individuality disappears; 
Heimann, Die Tiejschlajspektdation der 
alien XJpanisaden (1922), pp. 13 f. 

» i. 1-8,9; ii. 1.2, 3. 

« Vi. 10. 

^ MundaJka-TJpanisad (1924). 
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to us by Qankara. Reconstructions of this kind seldom permit of any satis¬ 
factory result to others than their author, and there is always the fundamental 
difficulty, apart from minor points, whether the incoherence of thought which 
gives rise to the reconstruction is not, as most probably in the case of the 
Bhagavadgita, due to the author, and not the result of interpolation. If, 
however, we omit the whole of ii. 2, and iii. 1. 4-10 and 2. 3 and 9, we obtain 
the doctrine that, as in the Skambha hymn of the Atharvaveda,^ which affords 
part of the material of the Upanisad, the highest thing in the world is regarded 
as personal, from which there emanates the Brahman and whatever else 
exists. On this view the ultimate fate of the soul on its return is not absorp¬ 
tion in the Brahman but union with Purusa, the world of Brahman serving 
merely as the place of those who fully perform the sacrificial ritual in the mode 
approved by the Mu^idaka. The other portions, however, of the text, which 
cannot with any assurance be ascribed to working over, definitely identify 
the highest principle with the Brahman, adopting the regular identification 
of the Brahman and the Atman, and treating the final result to be aimed at as 
the recognition of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman. Moreover, 
even in the verses which are spared by Hertel, we find hints contradicting his 
theory of a simple doctrine; thus in i. 1. 7 all is stated to arise from the 
imperishable (aJcsara)^ while in ii. 1. 2 we find the personal highest being 
declared to be above the imperishable, and in ii. 1. 10 the Brahman and 
Purusa are directly identified, unless we hold with Hertel that there is a lacuna 
in the text for which we have no other ground. It is significant also that the 
interpolator has to be credited with iii. 2. 3, which adopts the Katha^ doctrine 
of salvation by the favour of the lord, so that we have to assume that, on the 
one hand, he altered the personal aspect of the Upanisad by insisting on the 
primacy of the impersonal Brahman, while, on the other, he deliberately added 
one of the most personal touches in the shape of the doctrine of grace.. This 
is plainly incredible, and we may safely assume that, while the author worked 
on an older idea of a personal pritts as in the Atharvaveda, and accepted the 
doctrine of grace from the Katha, he himself adopted the Brahman standpoint.® 
The resemblance of the Maitrayardya Upanisad ^ to the Samkhya is of a 


1 X. 7. 

® ii, 23. 

® To certain of Hertel’s metrical views the 
strongest exception must be taken. To 
carry out his rule that the first syllable 
of a dissyllabic, and the second of a 
trisyllabic, middle part of the Tristubh 
is short be has to argue for oaadhyahi 
pur&stdd, paramam (s&myam) as two 
shorts, sUriasya, kwoay6 ydnti, and 
agrdhyam ; he turns -dm and -e^u 
into single final syllables, and postulates 
a great number of quite impossible 
elisions of short vowels. These, added 


to text alterations, enable him to 
reform the metre, but they do not 
justify his severe censure of Deussen far 
his perfectly just strictures on the 
metre of the text as we have it. Every 
metrical irregularity could thus be 
removed from any text, and Hertel’s 
procedure is specially inconsistent, 
since he objects to alteration of 
Prakritie irregularities in grammar, 
which might equally well he changed, 
if the Upanisad is to be rewritten. But 
metre may he excused in a philosopher. 

* Cf. E. A, Welden, AJP. xxxv. 32 ff. 
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different character from that of the Katha; it is due in all likelihood to direct 
Samkhya influence at a much later date. In this Upanisad we find an answer 
attempted to the question why and how the absolute self enters the w^orld and 
appears in individual form. Prajapati, existing alone, had no joy ; therefore 
he created offspring as inanimate, and to enjoy them he enters with the breaths 
into them, thus animating them, and then by means of the organs of sense and 
action and the mind he has joy of them. But the absolute self, Prajapati, 
remains wholly unaffected, though an apparent actor; action actually belongs 
to the Bhutatman, or elemental soul, which overcome by the fruits of action 
passes to a good or evil birth, and is merged in existence, w^hile the true self 
remains unaffected like the drop of water on a lotus leaf- The elemental soiil is 
overcome by the qualities or factors of nature, Prakrti, and thus conceives the 
erroneous impression of individuality; thinking ‘ This is I ’ and ‘ That is 
mine ’ he binds himself as a bird with a snare.^ But the pure self is not without 
responsibility for this evil state, for a definite though obscure statement 
attributes it to the fact that the elemental self is overpovrered by the inner 
turusa.^ The composite character of the text reveals itself in the further con¬ 
ception of the self as the enjoyer, while the elemental soul is made out to be 
the body, which it enjoys.® We find also the three factors named and described 
at length, essentially as psychic, and Prajapati as affected by Sattva, goodness, 
as a factor is equated with Visnu, as affected by Rajas, activity, with Brahman, 
and as affected with Tamas, dullness, with Rudra. It is characteristic that 
the Upanisad shows equally knowledge of the development of Yoga doctrine, 
though its scheme of stages of exercises has six in lieu of the classical eight.* 
Further, it is markedly pessimistic, the evils of empirical existence being set out 
with an elaboration of comparison and detail such as is only to be paralleled 
in the Buddhist texts, which it doubtless knew in some early form. It shows an 
advanced psychology, for it recognizes the function of individuation, though 
not as in the Samkhya in its classical form, as placed between intellect and 
mind and as the source of the latter, but as following on mind and intellect, 
without any assertion of derivation, and it conceives of the existence of the 
subtle body, or Linga, though it is not clear whether it actually asserts that 
the Linga possesses not merely the fine elements but also the gross elements as 
part of its composition.^ Moreover, the question is actually posed whether 
it is merely the factors that are really subject to bondage, or the self; 
the classical Sarhkhya asserts definitely, though not always consistently, that 
the self is not really bound, but this is not the view accepted by the Upanisad, 
which insists on the bondage of the self, exhibited in the actions of intellect, 
mind, and individuation, and promises release when the sense organs, mind, 
and intellect have ceased to function.® 

1 ii. 3 ff,; iii. If. ® iii* 3. see in Vi^esa in Maitr. vi. 10 a desig- 

* vi. 10. * vi. 18. nation of the subtle elements, not as in 

® Cf. above, p. 533, n. a. Deussen the epic (Strauss, VOJ. xxvii. 265), 

Vpanishad’^^ p. 337, n. 2) amends; where it applies to the effects of the 

Oldenherg (op. Hi,, p. 355) prefers to gross elements. ® vi. 30. 
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For the doctrine of the Gunas or factors there is obvious a parallel in the 
Qvetagvatara Upanisad,^ which has on the ground of its content often been 
needlessly supposed to postdate the Samkhya system, a view which cannot 
be supported on any cogent ground.^ In it, we are told, that one she-goat, 
red, white, and black in hue, produces many young like herself : one he-goat 
leaps on her in love, the other abandons her, after associating with her. The 
idea of the relation of nature to the many spirits seems obviously expressed in 
this metaphor. But it is clear that the red, white, and black colours carry 
us beyond doubt to the Chandogya Upanisad,® where everything in the 
universe is declared to be connected with the three elements, the red of fire, 
the white of water, and the black of food, probably an allusion to earth, this 
being the order of creation when the absolute first produced heat, thence water, 
then earth, in the shape of food. It is not necessary to suppose that in the 
9 veta 9 vatara there is anything more meant than the three elements : the 
transformation of these to psychic forces, which is prominent in the Samkhya, 
though the other conception is implied in the ascription of the three to 
Prakrti, would then be a later development, which in the Upanisads occurs 
first in the Maitrayaniya.^ 

It is clear, therefore, that the seeds of the Samkhya lie in the philosophy 
of the Upanisads: the conception of the deliverance from the round of 
rebirth and misery is wholly absurd on the Samkhya theory of the universe, 
which denies any real comiexion of spirit and nature,^ and, therefore, makes 
any suffering impossible, since without connexion there is no illumination, 
and without illumination of nature by spirit no suffering of any kind. In the 
doctrine of Maya thei'e is an illusion which is perfectly real though an illusion, 
and knowledge can dispel it and its products. But the ignorance which must 
be dispelled in the Samkhya is the belief in a connexion which does not exist, 
and the Samkhya philosophy never suggests that the misery of the universe is 
due to the belief: it is only possible because of the connexion : ignorance 
does not produce the connexion : therefore logically there is no misery. The 
mere fact of this illogicality alone and the marked pessimism of the system 
would testify to its derivative character. 

A somewhat divergent view of the development of the Samkhya is 
suggested by Dahlmann, who in several works ® has insisted on the view that 


^ iv. 5. 

® Hopkins (JAOS. xxii. 380-7) insists that 
sCbhkhyayogddhigamyam in vi. 13 must 
refer to the system of the epicSaiiikhya- 
Yoga, but this is not in the least proved; 
see Deussen, Gesch. der PhiL I. iii. 15. 
Moreover it is dijBficult to reconcile 
Hopkins’ view with his date of the 4th 
cent, (ibid, p. 336} for this XJpanisad. 
Kapila in v, 2 is clearly mythical (cf. 
iv. 12), not the teacher. 

® vi. 4. 


^ iii. 5 ; v. 2. 

® This leads Speyer (Indische Theosophie, p. 
113) to the conjecture that an originally 
materialistic system has been trans¬ 
formed in an escternal method idealis¬ 
tically. But this theory rests on no 
solid basis and ignores the essential link 
of connexion with the Upanisads. So 
with Jacobi, Festschrift Kuhn, pp, 37 ff-, 
and Berndl, tiber das Sdmkhya, For 
a later view of Jacobi, see below. 

* Das Mahdbhdrata als Epos und Rechtsbuck ; 
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the epic reveals to us the oldest stage of the Sarhkhya philosophy and not 
as maintained by Hopkins,^ and in some degree ^ Deussen among others, an 
eclectic philosophical view. Dahlmann’s XDOsition is obscured by its connexion 
with his ingenious but unsuccessful effort to prove that the epic is in itself a 
unity consciously produced at a period before Panini, a thesis which rests on 
absolutely no cogent or even plausible evidence.® Nor have we any tolerable 
ground for the view that the system of Samkhya as first evolved under that 
name was other than atheistic, in the sense not merely of den 3 dng an Igvara 
which in a degree Dahlmann would admit, but also of den^dng an absolute* 
Further, it is most natural to hold that the Samkh\^a-Yoga of the epic is a 
definite theistic modification of the Samkhya, which is more really theistic 
and absolutist than the later Yoga, in which as a system attention is directed 
towards the Yoga practices and not so largely to the theistic aspect.^ But 
the rejection of Dahlmann’s theories in these respects does not deprive of 
value his theory of the development of Indian philosophj^. He argues that the 
first stage must be looked for in a view which is in close touch with the expres¬ 
sions of the Brahmanas as to the process of creation, in which there is more or 
less consciously assumed to be some material beyond the actual creator, and he 
points out that in the early speculations of the Upanisads we learn of the 
Atman on the one hand, but also of what is not the Atman, which is full of 
misery. In more philosophic form this appears as the doctrine of the Brahman, 
beside which stands Prakrti, into which is emptied the whole of the ordinary 
world of thought and action, while the Brahman remains outside all contact 
with thought, affording the end. Nirvana, which is to be attained by the 
extinguishing of all kinds of feeling, by the negation of everything empirical. 
From this dualistic basis he deduces on the one hand the Samkhya and on 
the other the Vedanta of the illusionist school. The former view is arrived at 
by a determined effort to make logical the process of development in final 
release ; it became intolerable to contemplate that there wras really only one 
Atman, which, by connexion in some unexplained way with Prakrti, produced 
the innumerable separate spirits through the action of Buddhi and of Aham- 
kara, since release became meaningless, and it, therefore, assumed that there 
were innumerable Atmans, whose derivation from the prinaitive Atman was 
proved by the fact that they retained the characteristics of omnipresence 
and infinity, which belong properly only to the one Atman and which, applied 
to'all, lead to absurdity. On the other hand, the Vedantins laid such stress 
on the unity of the universe that they denied the existence as real of Prakrti, 
contenting themselves with the idle doctrine of illusion, wrhich was clearly 
inconsistent with their own principle of unity. Moreover, he argues,, 
materialism was a natural product of the early view, since it really emptied 

Nirvana % Genesis des Mahdblidratat iif. i. 376, n. 1. 

Die Shmkhya-Philosophie (1895-1902). ® See references in Winternitz, Gesch, d, ind^ 

^ Great Epic of India^ pp. 97 Eit» i. 263. 

® Gesch. der Phil, I. iii. 21 ff. ; cf. Jacobi, * Tuxen, Yoga^ pp, 56 ff. 

SBA. 1911, p. 738; Winternitz, Gesch, 
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the Atman of all empirical reality, and gave such reality to Prakrti, and thus 
encouraged the view that matter by itself was able to produce the universe, 
while on the other hand by its subjectivism in the doctrine of the Atman 
encouragement was given to scepticism, and finally to the philosophic in¬ 
difference of early Buddhism. 

Apart from the fact that there is really no good ground for calling the first 
stage Samkhya,^ and that the denial of illusionism cannot be accepted as 
absolutely true of the Upanisads, Dahlmann’s theory has the merit of directing 
attention to a real aspect of the philosophy of the Upanisads and the epic : 
there is a real affinity between the process by which Buddhi and Ahamkara 
are deemed to produce the world of experience and the older myths of Praja- 
pati and his desire, Kama, as playing their parts in the creation of the world, 
while still further back we have the picture of Purusa as at once the material 
and the spiritual source of the world. But it would be a mistake to accept the 
view that the aspect insisted upon by Dahlmann was really either the sole 
aspect or the chief aspect of philosophy in the period of the later Upanisads. 
In particular Dahlman goes clearly too far in stressing the independent 
character of the evolution of Prakrti, and in his insistence on the nature of 
Igvara as the world soul arising from Prakrti alone, thus placing Prakrti beside 
the Atman as in itself accounting for the whole of the empirical world. It 
must never be forgotten, as Dahlmann himself elsewhere ^ recognizes, that the 
spiritual side of existence is essentially conditioned by the fact that in Prakrti 
the Atman is present as the observer, a fact which in the Samkhya is preserved 
and emphasized in the insistence on the doctrine that but for the connexion of 
Purusa and Prakrti there would be no cognition or feeling of any kind. 
When due weight is accorded to tliis fact, we reach fairly closely to a concep¬ 
tion which is not far different from that of Badarayana as the normal, not 
unique, doctrine of the Upanisads : there is an absolute on which matter is 
dependent indeed, but not illusory, and individual souls which in the Upani¬ 
sads, but not in the Brahma Sutra, at the end are resolved into the absolute, 
but which are not in themselves illusory, being, we may assume, the necessary 
result of the coexistence of the absolute and matter, and therefore endowed, 
until united with the absolute through knowledge, with a certain relative but 
real independence.® 

The real question is in a sense whether we can legitimately call Samkhya 
a system which accepts an absolute, and differs from the normal Upanisad 
doctrine essentially in the attention given to derivation from the absolute of 
Prakrti and individuals. The best defence of this suggestion is that of Olden- 
berg,^ who faces the fundamental difficulty that a system with an absolute in 

^ Oldenherg (Die Kultur der Gegenwart^^ ® Cf. also Deussen, Gesch, der PhiL I. iii. 

I. V. 34) does not deny the possibility of 259 ff. 

this view; cf. p. 68, n. 1- * Oldenherg, IHe Lehre der Vpanishaden^ 

^ Xhe iS'dWSkMyc-PAifosopfeic, pp. 80 ff., where pp. 206-58, who accepts an epic 

he tends to exaggerate, as usual, the Saihldiya with an absolute as explain- 

Prakrti side of the compound Jiva. ing Buddhism (GN. 1917, pp. 218 ff.). 
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the epic is not normally Samkhya, and that the twenty-five principles of the 
Samkhya of the epic seem in their correspondence with the classical school to 
negate the presence among them of the absolute. Oldenberg’s suggestion, 
that the twenty-fifth principle includes both the absolute and its manifesta¬ 
tions as individual, is ingenious, but hardly convincing, and as a matter of 
terminology and historic fact it seems unwise to employ the term Samkhya as 
applicable to any system which acknowledges an absolute. The facts of the 
derivation of the Samkhya above accepted are, of course, not affected by the 
question of terminology, and in view of the extremely composite nature of 
epic philosophy we need not be in the least surprised to find a conglomerate of 
this side of Aupanisada views with genuine Samkhya, and the blend which the 
epic knows as Samkhya-Yoga, and which has the somewhat unfortunate 
appearance of an effort to reconcile the Upanisads and the Samkhya. 

An interesting and ingenious effort, however, has been made by Professor 
Edgerton ^ to establish the doctrine that the epic knows nothing of a Samkhya 
which denies the world soul or an l 9 vara, and that in it Samkhya and Yoga 
do not denote philosophical systems but means of realizing that unit^’’ with the 
world soul, which is the aim of all philosophy in this period which is not 
materialistic. Samkhya denotes simply reflection—doubtless its primary 
meaning—and Yoga practical exercises tending to produce the unity desired, 
the details in the Moksadharma showing that a sort of self-hypnosis is aimed 
at, while in the Gita the method is that of unselfish normal activity in the 
position of life in which fate has placed a man. Ingenious as this effort is, the 
denial of a specific Samkhya doctrine appears, on the whole, untenable. It 
compels us in the passage xii. 11037 ff. to render the words arngoarah hatham 
mucyet as ‘ how the soul may be saved and to hold that in this passage no 
distinction is being drawn between the views of Samkhya and Yoga, which 
is to put an intolerable strain upon the language.^ Nor does it seem possible 
in xii. 11408 to render amgvaram applied to the twenty-fifth principle merely as 
supreme ’; the term igvara in the preceding verse makes it clear that a 
contrast is intended.® Another reference to the distinctive Samkhya insistence 
on a multitude of spirits must be seen in xii. 11483,^ and the whole matter 
appears clearly from xii. 13713 ff. In this passage we find two very distinct 
views set out: the Samkhya and the Yoga accept a multiplicity of souls, while 
Vyasa insists that all the souls at bottom rest on the world soul. To endeavour ® 
to explain away this obvious distinction by the theory that the real distinction 
is between a full and a brief exposition, and not between the views of Kapila 
and others and of Vyasa, is as unsatisfactory as the suggestion that adhyatma 
in the description of Kapila’s activities means that he took thought on the 
supreme soul; the reference is clearly to the soul only. Nor is there anything 

1 AJP. xlv, 1 ff. Contrast Hopkins, Great ® Hopkins, op. cif., p. 126. 

Epic of IndiUy pp. 104 ff. ‘ The rendering in AJP. xlv. 24 is certainly 

^ The meaning must be how can one be impossible. 

saved without a creator ? * * AJP. xiv. 27, n. 29. 
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out of placed in the allusion to the Yoga, for on the score of the multiplicity 
of souls Samkhya and Yoga in their classical forms agree. The effort also to 
remove the significance of the addition of a twenty-sixth principle in the Yoga 
on the score that, as Oldenberg ^ suggested, the new head serves merely to 
distinguish the souls as released, is clearly a tour deforce ; the twenty-sixth is 
Icvara, with whom, indeed, the enlightened soul may be identified.® 

In the very different view of Berndl ^ the Samkhya system, as we have it 
in the Karika of l^varakrsna and later, is a serious deviation from the true 
views of Kapila, who may have been the first teacher to express his views in 
prose. The original doctrine which denied any soul has been recast to meet 
Brahman prejudices, and has thus lost its definite character. Traces of the 
older view may be found in the assertion of the Mahabharata ® which gives 
number and matter, Prakrti, and twenty-four principles as the essence of the 
Samkhya. Originally the doctrine recognized only three Gunas, ‘ Charactere % 
whose interactions, themselves uncaused, since cause does not affect these 
things in themselves, produce the whole empirical world, which is ruled by 
absolute necessity. The Gunas are not material, but are capable of mutual 
attraction, repulsion, and experience, and their interaction results in the 
formation of complexes (Empfindungszentren), which are selves, but which 
true knowledge shows are not distinct, eternal, metaphysical entities. But 
each is conscious of its essential relation to the Gunas, and this is expressed, 
subjectively, in the consciousness of transcendence, and, objectively, in the 
will to live and to maintain one’s individuality. Space is an abstraction made 
by the subject from the relations of things inter se and to itself, to which 
there corresponds only a manifold of heterogeneous sensations of quality, which 
the subject, by reason of the difference firom its own homogeneity, experiences 
as something without. Time is also an abstraction made by the subject, to 
which alterations of external and internal conditions correspond, the ground 
for distinguishing them being their different characters, those without being 
many and cutting across one another, while those which are internal are 
individualized and unified. The suggestion is ingenious, but it is perfectly 
clear that it is unhistorical. To eliminate Purusas as an essential feature 
opposed to Prakrti is to contradict everything we know of the Samkhya, and 
it is difficult to appreciate why the system should thus have been transformed, 
nor do the changes in the system of Empedokles made by Anaxagoras ® provide 


^ AJP, 3dv. 29, n. 81. 

* GN. 1917, p. 237. 

® Hopkins, op. cit.^ pp. 134 ff. 

^ fiber das S&mkhya. Versuch einer Wieder- 
kerstellung und Deuiung der SCinkhya’- 
PriTizipien, 

® xil, 1.409. He notes also the disappearance 
of the Sastitantra as supporting his 
view as well as the legend of Vindhy- 
akavasa’s changes in the Saihkhya 
(see Garhe, Sdmkhya^PMlosophie^, pp. 


79 ff.). 

® The latter invented nous because the fact 
that the elements of Empedokles were 
conscious was forgotten, in Berndl’s 
view. The view of Kapila was similarly 
altered, hut illogically many selves were 
admitted, to avoid adopting the 
Vedanta view. But, while Anaxagoras 
was a pioneer as to nous, Kapila was 
a rebel against the Brahman soul doc¬ 
trine, which ruins the alleged parallel. 
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an adequate parallel. It is necessary also in Berndl’s view to den^- the doctrine 
of necessary periodical destruction of the universe, since all that is requisite 
is that, since things have originated, they cannot be permanent, and to 
question the early character of the marked pessimism of the Karika as incon¬ 
sistent with the date of 700 or 800 b.c. ascribed to Kapiia. 

A different view of the relation of the Upanisads and the Samkhya is 
presented by Professor Jacobi,^ whose latest view is that a distinct gulf lies 
between the older Upanisads, and the middle and yoimger groups, terms which 
denote the Katha, 19 a, 9''^^f^9vatara, Muncjaka and Mahanarayana, and the 
Pra 9 na, Maitrayaniya, and Mandukya respectively- The middle group is 
marked out from the oldest group by the absence of Aranyaka characteristics, 
the fact that the thought of the Upanisads is no longer in the making but 
already expresses itself in characteristic verses and turns of phrase, and the 
metrical form, while, as Jacobi points out, there appears in the middle and 
younger groups a large number of technical terms of philosophical interest 
which are unknown to the earlier texts. In Jacobi’s view there is also a vital 
philosophical difference between the two strata ; the middle and younger 
Upanisads are composed under the direct influence of the Samkhya system 
which had come into being after the oldest Upanisads. The vital element in the 
new point of view is the manifestation of the belief in the doctrine of the 
personal immortality of the souls of men and other creatures conceived as 
monads or as a multiplicity of immaterial substances, this view being accom¬ 
panied by the clear distinction of what was material and what was immaterial. 
The souls of the Samkhya are derived, in his view, from the aspect of the self as 
composed of intelligence or consciousness (vijndnamaya) in the older Upanisads, 
but with the essential difference that the soul is no longer regarded as being 
derived from and merging on death into the Brahman. At the same time the 
being {sat) of the Chandogya Upanisad ^ with its three constituents, which 
in the Upanisad are regarded as living, is distinguished as purely material, and 
its constituents figure as the GunLas of the Saihkhya, while the Buddhi of the 
Samkhya is a transformation of the vijndnaghana dimd of Yajnavalkya, 
the whole somewhat bizarre conception being due to an effort at an early date 
to make a coherent system out of the confused thoughts of the oldest Upani- 
sads. This system was of influence, though it did not prove generally accept¬ 
able. The middle and younger Upanisad groups represent efforts to compro¬ 
mise between the Samkhya with its kindred Yoga, and the pantheistic 
spirit of the Upanisads, an effort continued in the Bhagavadgita and the 
philosophical parts of the Mahabharata, and finally resulting in the compro¬ 
mise of the Puranas. One doctrine, however, that of the personal immortality 
of the soul, became generally accepted, figuring in the Nyaya and Vai 9 esika 
schools,® the Vedanta of Badarayana, and even the Purva Mimafisa,^ as well 

1 IHe JEntwicJelung der Gottesidee bei den ^ Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 

Indem (1928), pp. 19 239 

« vi. * Keith, Karma-Mimathsa, pp. 64 ff. 


15 [h-o-s. 32 ] 
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as in Jainism. In the latter case the conception both of soul and matter seems 
to have been developed contemporaneously with the Samkhya views, though 
it is probable that the idea of the soul as essentially pure intelligence and 
immortal was taken over by the Jains from some other doctrine, much of 
primitive hylozoism clinging to their view of the souL 

This view has been accepted as regards the origin of the theory of soul by 
Prof. Stcherbatsky,^ who holds that the fact that the theory was new was the 
ground why it was so bitterly assailed by the Buddhists. He admits that the 
idea of a surviving personality is not unknown in the Veda, and that its essence 
and its relation to the Brahman are the main topic of discussion in the 
Upanisads. ‘ But this self is a psychological entity, different explanations 
of its nature are proposed, and materialistic views are not excluded.^ The 
idea of an immortal soul in our sense, a spiritual monad, a simple, uncomposite, 
eternal, immaterial substance is quite unknown in the Veda inclusive of the 
older Upanisads.’ Most regrettably neither Prof. Jacobi nor Prof. Stcher- 
batsky has pointed out the passages in the middle or younger Upanisads 
in which this new idea of an immortal soul is to be found, as contrasted with 
those in the older Upanisads ; and it appears to me wholly impossible to find 
any such distinction as real. The idea that at this period in the history of 
Indian thought the conception of an immortal soul was first introduced 
appears wholly without warrant, and to misunderstand entirely the course 
of development of Indian philosophy. 

The fact, of course, is that the primitive Vedic belief clung to the doctrine 
of the survival of something after death, and that, therefore, immortality 
was no new idea. The view as to what survived was as hazy as it is to-day in 
popular and philosophic thought alike, for then, as now, it was practically 
impossible to form any intelligible conception of what a soul is, for such a 
description of the modern view as that given by Prof. Stcherbatsky cannot be 
said to have any intelligible meaning. But superinduced on this simple view 
we have the philosophic doctrine passed off under the name of Yajnavalkya, 
which asserts that the soul is not, as the ordinary man thinks, independent; 
it is only a part of a greater whole or more accurately an aspect of that whole, 
so that at death there is no separate existence in the sense of personal im¬ 
mortality. That this view was ever generally accepted in philosophic circles 
is not suggested in the older Upanisads, and the mid^e and younger Upanisads 
show that it was not attractive and that the tendency was to consider the 
matter more theistically, the absolute taking on a definitely personal appear¬ 
ance and less stress being laid on merger in it, though it is essential to note 
that merger remains as a doctrine alongside with the contemplation of 
continued existence. But there is not the slightest trace of the advent of 

^ The Central Conception of Buddhism (1923), 
pp. 69 fP. 

® That such views are allowed in the older 
Upanisads seems an error, perhaps 


based on Jacobi’s older suggestion of 
materialism in CU. vi, which seems 
tacitly revised in op. ciL, pp. 11 f. 
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personal immortality or the spiritual nature of the soul as new ideas in the 
period of the middle Upanisads; the soul there remains a psychological 
entity exactly to the same extent as it was such an entity in the older 
Upanisads, 

Prof. Stcherbatsky, however, maintains that the old and the new soul 
theories were clearly distinguished ; thus all Buddhists rejected the doctrine 
of a self corresponding to the psycho-physical individual, Atmavada, but the 
Vatsiputriyas and Sammitiyas accepted the theory of the doctrine of per¬ 
manent soul, Pudgalavada, This basis of distinction, however, is clearly 
illegitimate, and is not given by the Buddhist texts ; instead the Pudgala is 
clearly a self corresponding to the psycho-physical individual, since it is main¬ 
tained that it assumes new elements at birth and throws them off at death,^ 
and the other Buddhist schools justly rejected either doctrine, seeing through 
the subterfuge by which these two schools endeavoured, while evading direct 
contradiction of the master’s insistence on Anatta, negation of a self, to 
preserve the existence of something which could transmigrate, thus preser'vdng 
the reality of the doctrine of moral retribution, which utterly disappears in 
the ordinary conception of Buddhism.^ Nor is there any plausibility in the 
view that the Katha Upanisad already recognizes what Prof. Stcherbatsky— 
on dubious grounds—claims to be the fundamental doctrine of Buddhism, the 
existence of Dharmas conceived as a plmality of subtle, ultimate, not further 
analysable elements of matter, mind, and force. The theory is based on the 
fact that in that Upanisad (iv. 14) we find a condemnation of him who sees 
Dharmas separately (^rihag dharmdn pacyati)^ which is a very different thing 
from Stcherbatsky’s rendering ‘ maintains the existence of separate elements 
The idea that Dharmas in this passage are ‘ elements ’ is as implausible as 
that the term Dharma in i. 21 has this sense ; the word seems to mean in both 
instances something like ‘ thing ’ as taken by Geiger,® and this use harmonizes 
with dharmya as opposed to what is subtle {anu) in ii. 13, a passage ignored by 
Stcherbatsky. With this rendering disappears whoUy the idea that the 
author of the Katha is directing a polemic against a doctrine which denies both 
the old and the new theories of the soul, or that Dharma is ‘ a catchword 
referring to a new and foreign doctrine, some anairim-dlmrma theory’. Nor 
is there the slightest justification for the view that Paijini ^ is aware of 
Buddhist and Samkhya views of causation, for his explanation of the use 


1 See Vasubandhu’s account in Stcher¬ 
batsky’s Soul Theory, p. 851. 

* Cf. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 81 ft. 

® Pali Bhamma, p. 9. 
ii. 3. 53 ; iv. 2. 16, 4. 3 ; vi. 1.139. The 
Paribhasas referred to neither prove 
the thesis nor have validity for Panini. 
They do not appear in the Mahabh§.sya, 
but in the Ka 9 ika (7th cent. a.d.). 
The absurdity of the suggestion of 

15’*' 


Pai^ni’s knowledge would be increased 
if we accepted Charpentier’s claim (ZII. 
ii. 140 ff.) that he lived not later than 
550 B.C., since he knew the title of 
Kamboja King, which was extinct 
after the death of Kambyses (=Kam¬ 
boja King, title of older Achaime- 
nidai). But this rests on a number of 
conjectures, all unproved and all most 
implausible. 
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of samsJcrta and vpahrta or v/pasTqia corresponds very poorly with this 
suggestion. 

Stcherbatsky ^ suggests further that from the Samkhya the Buddhists 
derived the incentive to the doctrine of the world as consisting of momentary 
elements of mind, matter, and force. The Guanas of the Samkhya on this view 
are interpreted as fundamental principles, matter, mind-stuff, and energy- 
stuff, acting as interdependent moments in every real and substantial exist¬ 
ence ; ‘ the infinitesimals of energy, present everywhere, are semi-material; 
although different from the inertia of matter and the luminosity of mind, they 
are separate and substantialThe Buddhist elements are a reply to the 
Samkhya by an architect of greater skill. Ingenious as this theory is, it 
depends, even if we accept the suggested view of the Buddhist Dharmas as 
primitive—which seems impossible—on the belief that the interpretation of 
the Gunas adopted is really that of the early Samkhya. This seems frankly 
impossible in view of the silence of the Samkhya texts and of the epic alike. 
The interpretation is based on the Yogabhasya of Vyasa,^ who is a compara- 
tively late author,^ and who shows every sign of influence by the Buddhist 
schools.* To substitute his views for those of the origin of the Saihkhya is as 
unwise as to adopt the doctrines of the Sarvastivadins, as expounded by Vasu- 
bandhu, as representing the early doctrines of Buddhism from a philosophical 
poini, of view. The same error marks the suggestion ® that the name of Samkhya 
is borrowed from Samkhya in the sense of Prajfia, that intellectual insight 
which destroys the infections (klegas), through which the spirit is bound to con¬ 
tinued existence. There can be no question that the epic ^ explanation of the 
termasParisamkhyana, ^enumeration (of principles) % is to be preferred to this 
suggestion, though it is stiU more probable that in its earliest stage the term 
simply referred to reasoning. 

The Upanisads themselves contain traces of the doctrine of Yoga, regarded 


^ Op,cit.,p,22, 

® Cf. Dasgupta, Th$ Study of JPatafijali; 
Ind. Phil, i. 243 tf. 

* Cf, Woods, Yaga^System of Pafanjali, 

pp. XX f. His reasoning (p. xxi) that 
the comm, is after a.d. 650 because it is 
cited by Magha is clearly a slip; 
Magha knew it apparently and so it 
dates before a. d, TOO. Hasgupta’s (Ind, 
Phil, i. 230 hf.) early date for Patanjali 
as identical with the grammarian is 
implausible in the extreme. 

* See Stcherbatsky, op, dt,, pp, 46,47, n. 3. 

The idea that the Saihkhya did not 
recognize substance and quality in a 
relation of inherence (ihid,^ p. 27, n. 2) 
is clearly impossible, and is not even 
Vyasa’s view. 

^ pp.ct«.,p, 51, n, 1. BerndI(op.ci#.,p.l3n.) 


seeks to show that the name refers to 
number, not of principles, but of the 
Gunas as transcendent realities. 

® See Hopkins, Great Epic oflndia^ pp. 126 f . 
Thus Saihkhya indicates a stage of 
definition prior to the Vai^esika, which 
defines by special difference (vigesa). In 
lieu it gives a description with enumera¬ 
tion of contents. The term Yoga, 
however, when used with Saihkhya 
indicates the wider sense. It itself 
denotes the exertion which results in 
hypnosis, praxis as opposed to theory,, 
hut it assumes other shades of meaning, 
including the restraint of the senses (ef. 
Giintert, Der arische Weltkanig, p. 225) 
and the joining of the spirit to that of 
Igvara or an absolute. Cf. Keiths 
Samkhya System, chap. iv. 
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as a discipline by which the mind can be withdrawn from the things of this 
world and unity with the absolute can be attained, although it is only in the 
Katha, the ^veta^vatara, and the much later Maitrayaniya that these traces 
are of importance. The Qvetagvatara, however, contributes an element vrhich 
in the classical Yoga distinguishes it from the Samkhya, the presence of a 
personal deity, though the figure of the god in the Upanisad is infinitely more 
vivid and important than that of the Igvara of the Yoga. This Upanisad, 
however, is distinctly marked by lack of clearness of conception, and attempts 
at harmonization of contrasting views. Recognizing the strength of the 
popular religion which craved for aid from the gods, and in no wise satisfied 
with mere Yoga methods of securing the end desired, the Qvetagvatara intro¬ 
duces into its system the conception of god. But in this introduction we find 
a repeated confusion between god as an addition to the empiric universe 
beside matter and spirits, and god as identical with the absolute. In the first 
sense ^ we have the conception of the absolute as comprehending the three; 
god, who is the knower, the inciter to enjoyment, the lord ; spirit, the enjoyer, 
the ignorant, not the lord ; and nature, which is to be enjoyed by each spirit 
according to its merit or demerit. Two birds there are dwelling in one tree, one 
eats the sweet fruit, the other merely gazes on the scene; one, spirit, is dis¬ 
tressed in contact with nature, but when it beholds the other, the lord, is 
freed from its woes. In the classical Yoga this picture presents itself in the 
form of a god who is a special spirit untouched by the impurity of the world, by 
action and its fruits, and who promotes the freedom of uneniancipated spirits. 
The objections to the later view are obvious ; how can there exist a god, who 
is not removed from all connexion with the world as is the released spirit, and 
yet is untouched by the misery of the world ? In the Upanisad, however, god 
has a much more real existence ; he is hailed as Rudra ^ and begged to spare 
the votary; he is invoked with the names of Mahe 9 vara, Hara, and ^iva, and 
he is identified at times with the Brahman, which, though also set above Rudra, 
is immediately after ^ expressly given the name of Lord, 19 a, which is essentially 
that of Rudra. The end of man is to know, to see mystically this god, who is 
the magician ^ who creates the universe in which the soul by illusion {mdyd) 
is bound. He is the maker of all, all-knower, self-sourced, intelligent, the 
author of time,® yet above the three times and impartite,® possession of quali¬ 
ties, omniscient, the ruler of matter (pradhdna)^ and of the spirit, lord of 
qualities, the cause of transmigration and of liberation, of continuance and of 
bondage. When men shall roll up space as if it were a piece of leather, then 
only will there be an end of evil apart from the knowledge of godJ 

Knowledge of god is vouchsafed by the grace of the lord ® to him who has 
the highest devotion {bhalcti) to god, and also to his spiritual teacher even as to 
^ i. 8—16; iv. 6 , 7. similar to those of Buddhism or the 

® iii. 1-6 ; iv. 16,18, 21, 22. later SSriikhya. 

» iii. 7 . * iv. 9, 10. * iii. 20 (s=TA. x. 10 . 1 ; cf. KU. ii. 20). 

® vi, 16. ® vi. 5 . Cf. the Yoga doctrine in Vyasahhasya, 

’ vi. 20 , obviously a polemic against views i. 23 f. 
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god,^ a doctrine which suggests not the later Yoga, but the spirit of the 
Bhagavadgita and the general adoration of the teacher, as an essential part 
of the way of salvation, in the sectarian religions. 

The early Upanisads contain no clear trace of the doctrine which is later 
found in the Buddhism of the Sarvastivadins,^ and which discriminates 
between the power of knowledge to remove causes of existence and that of 
ecstasy, assigning to the latter alone the power of suppressing all material 
elements and all sensuous consciousness, knowledge dealing with mental 
elements and mental consciousness. Such a distinction has every appearance 
of being an excrescence on the original Buddhist doctrine, evoked by the 
desire to find a logical place for ecstasy as opposed to mere knowledge, but it 
may have been early in appearing. 

Slight as is normally the recognition in the Buddhist texts of the Brahman 
doctrine of their rivals, Geiger ^ has shown that the term Dhamma not rarely 
is used as a substitute, in expressing the Buddhist ideal, for the Brahman of 
the Upanisads, while the term Brahman itself is occasionally preserved.* 
The famous phrase ‘ Wheel of the Law (dhamma-cakka) ’ is also paralleled 
by Brahma-cakka ; ® the Dhammayana by Brahmayana ; ® the Tathagata 
is not merely an incorporation of Dhamma but also of the Brahman, he has 
become not only the Dhamma but also the Brahman ; ’ the Dhamma even 
claims the worship which is the lot of the Brahman in the Upanisads.^ Nor 
in choosing the term Dhamma for the system was Buddhism without Upani- 
sad precedent; the Brhadaraiiyaka ^ tells that Brahman created the 
Dharma, than which nothing is higher, and the Mahanarayana asserts that 
the whole universe is encircled by the Dharma, than which there is nothing 
harder to describe. 

While it is, as has been seen, impossible to accept the derivation of the 
Samkhya from a materialism, it is probable that its realistic elements were 
partly due to a contemporary tendency in this direction of which, not un¬ 
naturally, we have no direct early evidence. The Qveta 9 vatara Upanisad, 
however, records ^ possible or actual theories of the absolute or final principle 
(hrahman\^^ which include necessity {niyati)^ chance {yadrcchd\ time, inherent 
nature (svabhdva), matter {bhutdni), and spirit. In the records of Buddhism ^ 
we have given to us as existing contemporaneously with the Buddha the 
doctrine of Ajita Kesakambalin, who was in effect a materialist, and who, 
according to the Jain tradition,^* believed, as did the Carvakas of the later 
tradition, in pleasure as the one end to be followed. The terms used of this 


1 vi. 23. 

® Abhidhanuako 9 a, i. 40 ; Stcherbatsky, 
The Central Conception of Buddhism^ 
p. 52 (wbere dhdtzLS 1-5 and 7-11 (not 
7-10) is to be read). 

® Dhamma und Brahman, 

* DN. iii. 232. 

® MN. i. 69. 

« SN. V. 5. 


’ DN. iii. 80 m 
8 SN. i. 138 n ,; AN. ii. 20 ff. 

» i. 4. 14. 

xxi. 6. i. 2. 

In this general sense also in BAU. ii. 1. 1 ; 
iv. i. 2; CU. v. 11.1; Kaus. iv. 1, &e. 
^8 Cf . Keith, Buddhist Philosophy^ pp. 135 ff.; 
Barua, Prebuddh. Ind, PhiL^ pp. 289 ff. 
Cf. Sutrakrtanga, ii. 1.17 (SBE. xlv. 841). 
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doctrine ^ certainly suggest that it was based on some degree at least on the 
principle enunciated by Yaihavalkya,^ that on dissolution of the body there 
exists in certain cases no consciousness, which, if the belief in the existence of 
the Brahman be removed, would result in a pure materialism, regarding the 
body as the reality of which life is a mere accompaniment, a view attributed 
also in Buddhist tradition ® to the king Payasi, who experimentally established 
that soul did not survive bodily death. The records are important, since they 
show that the renunciation of belief in the Brahman could produce materialism 
as well as the Samkhya dualism and the negation of soul in Buddhism. 

The other principles enumerated by the Qveta 9 vatara as possible theories 
are less important. Necessity figures also in the system of Makkhali Gk>sala, 
while inherent nature appears also as an aspect of that system ; ^ time has 
Vedic authority and persisted much later ; ® chance is rather an element in a 
system than an actual system, while the brevity of the allusion renders it 
obscure what particular doctrine is referred to. 


§ 8 . The Supreme and the Individual Souls 

In the philosophy of Yajnavalkya the identity of the supreme and the 
individual souls is carried to the extreme extent, but at the same time the 
term soul is deprived of any distinct meaning. The identity of the soul of 
man and the absolute is due to the mere fact that, by reducing the soul to 
nothing save what may be termed the mere abstraction of subjectivity, or of 
the transcendental xuiity of apperception, the soul becomes nothing but an 
aspect of a process.® It is perfectly legitimate then to identify the supreme 
and the individual souls, but we are really carried no further by this than 
the occasional remarks of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, which regards the 
universe as made up of nothing except subject and object. It is in fact 
perfectly true that all the world can be regarded as distinguished as subject 
and object, but, unless we are able to show that this is the sum total of all that 
we can know, it is clearly impossible for philosophy to stop there. The actual 
existing world of thought, emotion, and action requires explanation and 
investigation. In the Vedanta the matter is solved comfortably by the 
doctrine of the two forms of knowledge : on the upper stage the identity of the 
self and the absolute is recognized, on the lower there is found to be a personal 
deity, Hirariyagarbha, and personal selves, who are indeed the absolute self, 
but fall imder the influence of conditioning facts, the XJpMhis, mind, the 


1 Cf Sarvadar§aiiasamgraha, p. 2 ; Qilanka, 
Sutrakrtanga (ed. Dbanapati), p. 290. 

® BAU. ii. 4.13 ; iv. 5.13. 

® Pdy^i Suttanta of Oigha Nikaya. 

‘ Barua, ojp. cit., pp. 310 ff. 

® See below, § 8. 

« The fact of this undue abstraction explains 
the view of one aspect of Buddhism in 
its denial of any Atman at all. But 


in so doing they naturally found them¬ 
selves obliged to invent a substitute in 
the doctrine of Karman, The praise oc¬ 
casionally lavished on their psychology 
without a soul is only conclusive of the 
philosophical crudity of the encomiasts. 
Cf. de la Vall4e Poussin, Bouddktsme^ 
pp. 82 fif., 156 ff. ; Keith, Buddhist 
Philosophy, pp. 169 ff., 20T f. 
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senses, the vital airs, and the body, which, while in reality no more affecting 
the reality of the nature of the absolute than the red colour the rock crystal, 
nevertheless convert it into the self or soul, Jiva,^ of everyday humanity. In 
the XJpanisads we naturally expect to find both sides of this doctrine, and we 
do find them in jpoint of fact quite clearly expressed. On the one hand, we 
have the constant efforts to show that there is but one self, that there is no 
multiplicity and no change, which is pure idealism of a very intransigeant 
type, and on the other the reality of the individual self is constantly insisted 
upon. It is, however, constantly repeated that the individual and the absolute 
self are the same, and this is true no less in those cases where we may accept the 
view that idealism of the Yajnavalkya type is present, than in those, in which 
there is mere pantheism or cosmogonism. In the latter cases equally there is 
no ground to distinguish ultimately between the selves, since at the most the 
individual is merely the absolute in another form. But even when the 
Upanisads are theistic in spirit, like the Katha and still more decidedly by 
far the Qveta^vatara, they never reach the view that the supreme and the 
individual souls are an 5 rthing really different. The Katha,^ however, is 
marked by its clear enunciation for the first time of the conception of the 
enjoyer as the union of the self with mind and the senses. It also describes the 
two aspects of the souls as light and shadow, while in the Qveta^vatara ^ 
we find the metaphor of the two birds on a tree, one eating the sweet berries, 
the other merely gazing downwards, without eating. It also develops the 
idea of the individual soul, as endowed with the faculty of framing concepts 
and resolves, individuahsm and intellect, as enjoying the fruit of action, as 
small as a thumb in height, or a needle’s point, or the ten-thousandth part of 
the tip of a hair, which is yet identical with the infinitely great supreme soul, 
a statement which is clearly identical in essence with the Vedanta position as 
seen in Qankara. 

The cause of the appearance in this restricted form of the supreme soul is 
given by ^ankara as the effect of ignorance, and with him that explanation 
ends the matter, since it is impossible to go further than this. In the 
XJpanisads, apart from the many creation legends which yield no philosophic 
result, the actual nature of the problem is rarely expressed and very slightly 
explained. The view of the Pra^na ^ is that breath is born from the self, and 
it is likened to the shadow on a man. Unhappily the rest of its explanation 
is obscure : if rendered according to grammar, it distinctly says that the 
position is involuntary {manokrta) on the part of the self: the version of 
Sayana, which is defiant of grammar, takes it that the result is produced by 
the previous acts of the will of the man in question; it is possible that we 
must amend so as merely to say that the mind attaches itself to the breath, 
but this suggestion of Bohtlingk’s ^ is doubtful, and the best plan seems to be 

^ Cf. A. Gtiha, Jiv&tman in the Brahma'- ® Hillebrandt suggests manodutena, but this 
(Calcutta, 1921). ^ ui. 1. gives no explanation of the misreading. 

® iv. 6,7 ; V. 2-6. * iii, 1—3. Bohtlingk emends to manah- tena. 
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to recognize that the process is not voluntary, which is in agreement with the 
Vedanta view. In the Maitrayaniya/ which is influenced by the Samkhya 
views of the constituents of nature, the doctrine is laid down that the self 
is overcome by the Gunas, and falls into an illusion in which it becomes weak, 
disordered, sensual, and believes in the separate existence of the self, fettering 
itself by its own action like a bird by its nest, while an addition ^ to that 
text gives the different conception, that the supreme soul becomes indi\idual, 
in order to experience life in the world as well as eternal verity. 

The description of the parts of the individual souls in the Upanisads is far 
from uniform or homogeneous. In the Samkhya, as we have seen, it is a union 
of the individual spirit with the elements of intellect, individuation, mind, 
the five organs of intelligence and the five organs of action, and the subtle 
elements as well as the fine parts of the gross elements. In the Vedanta the 
position is not essentially different: the soul is the absolute enveloped in the 
Upadhis : in this case they are mind,® the ten senses, the five breaths, which 
are the organs of nutrition, and the subtle body, that is the subtle parts of the 
elements which form the seeds of the body. In both cases there must be added 
the psychic disposition which causes the kind of rebirth and secures that 
rebirth, the Bhava of the Samkhya, the Karman of ^ankara. 

In the Upanisads the terminology centres mainly in the word Prana, 
which every now and then, as we have seen, is treated as a synonym of the 
absolute, but which on the whole is more normally of less consequence. The 
Pra^a often represents the senses, but the numbers of Pranas, into which 
it is divided, differ greatly : the origin of the various calculations may 
certainly be traced in part at least to the Atharvaveda,^ where we are told of 
the head as a drinking bowl with seven seers in the apertures : the sense 
ascribed to the seven appears to have been the eyes, ears, nostrils, and the 
organ of taste, for the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ® adds to the seven an 
eighth in the form of speech. The Upanisads normally enumerate a series of 
five,® breath, eye, ear, mind, and speech, but these are sometimes reduced to 
four or less ; thus the Jaiminlya Upanisad Brahmana repeatedly dwells on the 
series, speech, mind, sight, hearing, and the breath or breaths; the cosmic 
parallels are fire, moon, sun, the quarters (i.e. space), and wind. A different 
view is that of a passage of the Brhadarajnyaka Upanisad,^ where the organs 


1 iii. 2. 

® vii. 11. 

® Mind in this system covers all the three 
activities of the Saihkhya Buddhi, 
Ahamkara, and Manas, and in the epic 
these three appear often as two 
(Ahaihkara being suppressed); cf. Dahl- 
mann. Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie, pp. 
79 ff. See also Oltramare, L^histoire 
des id6es tMosophiqtces, i, 190 ft. 

* X. 8 . 9 ; in ver. 44 we have one of the 
earliest declarations of the Atman 


doctrine. 

® BAU. it 2 . 3. 

® Possibly the source of the five Buddhist 
Skandhas; see Stcherbatsky, The 
Central Conception of Buddhism^ p. 72. 
See JUB, ii. If.; iii-1 f. 

’ iii. 2 . 2-9, where Prana seems to mean 
sense of smell, Apana odour, but the 
text is doubtless corrupt, despite the 
agreement of the recensions; cf- 
Deussen, PhiL of Up,, pp. 277 f. 
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of smell, speech, tongue, eye, ear, mind, hands, and skin are enumerated as 
the eight Grahas, and the corresponding objects, odour, name, taste, form, 
sound, desire, action, and touch are set over against them as the Atigrahas, 
possibly an indication, since Graha may mean seizer, that the soul was 
fettered by the organs and their activities, an idea carried out in the phrase 
‘ bands of the heart which is first found in the Chandogya Upanisad> The 
later term Indriya is first found in the Kausitaki Upanisad,^ when on death 
the father hands over to his son his speech; smell; eye; ear; tastes; actions; 
pleasure and pain; bliss, delight, and procreation; movements; mind; and 
intellect (jprajnd)^ where the usual later enumeration of ten with mind is 
followed, with one exception. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad® we find the 
skin as the urdting-place of touch; the tongue of tastes; the nose of odours; 
the eye of forms; the ear of sounds; the mind of conceptions (samkalpa); 
the heart of knowledge; the hands of actions; the generative organ of 
pleasure; the anus of procreation; the feet of movements; and speech of the 
Vedas; but the name, Indriya, is not used. The normal later total of ten 
with mind, including the heart, as Indriyas is found in the Pragna,^ in a 
passage which also enumerates the five subtle elements, the five gross elements, 
intellect, individuation, thought, brilliance, and breath. 

It is of importance in the history of Indian philosophy to note the develop¬ 
ment of the sense of Manas, ‘ mind In the earliest period, and in the 
Brahma^as, and even in the Upanisads, mind is a vague term ® denoting con¬ 
sciousness generally, whether feeling,® willing, or thinking, and it can be used 
as a synonym for Prajapati, when it is sought to reduce that figure to some¬ 
thing more abstract and less mythological. From that use it is later sometimes 
definitely minimized to mean the power which forms ideas and decisions, but 
it is probably in the wider and less precise sense that it still appears in all the old 
lists of the breaths beside speech, eye, ear, and breath. The more limited 
meaning is possible in cases where mind is said to be the uniting place of con¬ 
ceptions, the heart of knowledge, or mind discriminates names, and intellect 
(prajnd) deals with thoughts, what is to be understood, and desires.’' On the 
other hand, there clearly evolves itself, as in Epicharmos’ doctrine: vovs opfi koX 
vovs dKKyuet, raX\a kcu Tv<l>Xa. the idea that the presence of the mind, atten¬ 
tion in fact, is necessary to see, to hear, and so forth. Desire, judgement, 
belief, doubt, unbelief, firmness, weakness, modesty, knowledge, fear, all 
these depend on the mind. Mind therefore is regarded as forming into ideas 
the impressions of the senses, sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, and it 
then—as will motived by desire—^transforms the ideas into resolves, which 

^ vii. 26. 2 ; KU. vi. 15. denotes will (vagay as directed by intel- 

* ii- 15. lect. The word man specially denotes 

* iv. 5.12 ; ii.4.11. to think that a thing is so and so ; 

* iv. 2. A late hymn (AV. xix. 9. 5) has dM to meditate on it. 

the five Indriyas with Manas. ® e. g., JB. i. 269 ; BAU. iii. 2.7. 

^ Oldenberg, WeltanschauungderBrahmana- ’ BATJ. ii. 4. 11 ; iv. 5. 12 ; Kaus. i. 7. 

texte, pp. 69 ff. The early term kratu 
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are carried out by the organs of action. It is the mind which drives man to 
beget on his wife a son,^ the Brhadara^yaka Upanisad^ also says* Similarly 
the mind is the cause of all action of every kind, sacred study, or the gaining 
of wealth. In the metaphor of the chariot and the driver, the body and 
the soul, in the Katha ® the intellect is the charioteer, mind the reins, and the 
senses are only the horses. One of the selves in the doctrine of five selves 
in the Taittiriya Upanisad ^ is expressly called the mind-made self, and its 
object is sacrificial activity. The Maitrayaniya Upanisad ^ develops the 
chariot metaphor further; the whip is nature, the horses the organs of 
action, the reins the organs of intellect, and the driver is mind who with his 
whip stirs the steeds to action under the control of the reins.® 

The mind is specially concerned with Samkalpas, a term which appears 
only in a late passage of the Rigveda,^ but is later frequent. The root idea is 
putting in order, so that a Samkalpa or conception may be equally well an 
idea or a decision, though in fact the word is frequently used with an implica¬ 
tion of will. Mind is the abode of all Saihkalpas,® but with the usual inconsis¬ 
tency we have Samkalpa ranked above mind, the product above the function.® 
Mind is fundamental; what one desires with it is Ejratu, conscious will. 

Beside mind we find sometimes the term Citta, which in the PMi Canon 
is often a synon3nn for mind.^® The term cit denotes from the Rigv^eda on to 
notice something, whether by the sense organs or by mental activity ; in the 
Chandogya ^ we find Citta, what is noticed, placed above Samkalpa which in 
its turn is superior to mind ; a contrast is drawn between the man who knows 
much and has no Citta, and who is accordingly little regarded, and him who 
has Citta and, therefore, is in high repute. In the sense of thought as an 
activity Citta is later in use, beside Citti and Cetas, and occasionally mind 
and Citta or Cetas are directly identified.^^ The term Citta becomes of special 
importance later in the Yoga system. 

Vijnana, discriminating knowledge, which is made a synonym of mind in 
the Pali Canon, is sometimes merely a function of roind,^® but it also occuns not 
rarely in the older Upanisads with a distinct implication of a superior form of 
knowledge to the mere action of mind ; thus hearing, thinking, and discrimi- 

^ AU. iii. 2 ; Kaus. iii. 7 ; BAU. i. 5. 3. ® The contrast with the Platonic metaphor 

® iv. 1.6; see i. 5. 3; Maitr. vi. 3. in the Pkaidros is as obvious as the 

3 iii. 3. parallel. 

^ ii, S. ’ X. 164. 5. Often with Kama, " desire ’; 

® ii. 6; for the Epic view of Manas see AV. iii. 25.2; CXJ. viii. 1. 5 ; 2; BAU. 

Deussen, Gesch. d, Phil, I. iii, 59-63 ; i. 6. 3. 

for the Buddhist, C. Rhys Davids, Bwd-- * BAU. ii. 4.11 {dJtydna in Kaus. iii. 3). 
dhist Manual of Psychological Ethics^, ® CU. vii. 4. 

pp. which, however, is very Digha Nikaya, i. 21. Cf. Keith, Bixddftist 

speculative and unduly modernizes ; Philosophy, p. 85. 

Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 85, 89, CU. vii. 5. 

161, 168 f.; Stcherhatsky, The Central VS. xviii. 2 ; CU.iii. 6.8 ; VS. xxxiv. 8. 

Conception of Buddhism, pp. 15, 72. ?B. xii. 9. 1. 14. It is used of mind and 

See also JUB. i. 33.4 f. ; QB. iv. 6.7.5 ; the four senses in JB, i, 269. 

BAU. iii, 2 ; KU. iii. 6 ; JUB. iv, 26. 
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natiag, or seeing, thinking, and discriminating, are enumerated, and in the 
final doctrine, which denies the possibility of knowing that which knows all, 
the term used is vijnd?- But this idea is not formally developed, in accord¬ 
ance with the whole spirit of the Upanisads. 

On the side of feeling the terminology of the Upanisads marks a great 
advance in the normal employment of Sukha to denote pleasure genericaUy 
and Duhkha, based upon it, for misery. A generic term to cover both forms 
of feeling is not found before the Vedana of the Pali texts. But we have the 
definite statement ® that, when a man experiences pleasure, he acts, when he 
experiences pain, he refrains from action, while the Kausitaki ^ asserts that 
pleasure and pain are felt by means of the body. 

Of more philosophical interest are efforts made to render more precise 
the functions of the senses. Thus the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ^ in the 
doctrine above cited, of eight graspers, or apprehenders (grakas), and eight 
that are beyond (ati) the graspers, gives as pairs Prana and Apana, the former 
being used to smell odours ; speech and names ; the tongue and tastes ; the 
eye and visible forms (rupa) (i. e. coloured extension); the ear and sounds ; 
the mind and desires ; the hands and action; and the skin and feelings of 
touch.® In the Kausitaki ® we have speech and name as its external correlate; 
breath (i.e. smell) and odour ; eye and visible form ; the ear and sound ; the 
tongue and tastes ; the two hands and action ; the body and pleasure and 
pain ; the organ of generation and bliss, delight, and procreation; the two 
feet and movements ; and the intellect and thoughts, what is to be under¬ 
stood, and desires. The Jaimimya Upanisad BrahmaiCLa has a series of ten : 
mind and matters requiring examination (paHksya); speech (i. e. the tongue) ® 
and tastes; breath and odours; the eye and visible forms; the ear and sounds; 


1 CXJ. vii, 13.1; 15. 4 ; 25.2 ; BAU. iii. 4. 
2; ii. 4, 14; iv. 5. 15 ; it ranks 
above Dhyana, CU. vii. 7. Vijnana 
is in KU. iii. 9 apparently ranked 
with Buddhi above mind. In Bud¬ 
dhism it is sometimes given a higher 
rank ; Oldenberg, Buddha^, pp. 258 f., 
264. In JB. i, 269 it is used to denote 
the functions of eye, ear, smell, tongue, 
and mind- 

* CU. vii. 22. Cf*priyapriye^ CU. viii-12,1; 

hfdayajna^ ahrdayajfia, vii, 2. 1; 

suhdrdasa, durhdrdasa, JB, i. 269. 

* i. 7. 

* iii. 2. 2-9. 

® ii. 4, 11; iv. 5. 12 of the same text have 
further identifications; see above, 
p. 554. 

® i. 7 (breath and names and mind and names 
are also given according to genders) ; 
ef. ii. 15, where there are variants in the 
two texts, see Hume’s notes ; in iii. 6 


(see below) mind replaces intellect in 
one version, doubtless correctly. 

’ iv. 26. 

® So in JB. i. 269, where Prai>a covers smell 
(as in 9B. x. 5. 2.15; BAU. i. 3.3; CU. 
i.2. 2; AU.i. 3,4; KU.i. 7; ii. 5, &c.), 
and beside ear, eye, smell, and tongue 
we find mind which discriminates 
suhdrdasa and durhdrdasa^ that pleases 
and displeases the heart. The dis¬ 
tinction of functions of mind into sense- 
perception and the functions of heart 
and mind (Barua, Frebuddh. Ind. PhiL, 
p. 178) attributed to Yajnavalkya 
and Mahidasa is clearly not found 
either in the BAU. or AA. As in 
JB., L c.y mind and heart are related as 
activity and organ in Buddhism; 
Hhys Davids, Buddhist Manual .of 
Psychological JSthicsi^, pp. Ixxxvi f. ; 
Keith, Buddhist Philosophy^ pp. 87, 
196. 
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the skin and contacts {samsparga); the hands and actions ; the belly and 
hunger ; the penis and joys ; and the feet and roads. These ten are for man 
either heavens or hells, according to their operation. 

Beyond these parallelisms the relation of sense and object is left unde¬ 
termined. The use of the expressions Graha and Atigraha might be held to 
suggest the view that sense seeks out its object and masters it, and the same 
doctrine may be found in the Aitareya ^ and Kausitaki Upanisads.^ In the 
Katha XJpanisad ® we find that the objects are placed above the senses, which 
might be the sense of the first element in Atigraha, but also that the senses are 
the steeds and the objects their field of action. A more penetrating analysis is 
to be found in another passage of the Kausitaki Upanisad,^ where a set of ten 
senses ® and their objects is drawn up, similar to that above cited. In it the 
objects are described as the external existential elements, Bhutamatra, 
correlated to the senses. The process of knowledge is then described by the 
metaphor of one moxinting the object by means of intellect, Prajha—which 
for the Kausitaki is the prius from which both senses and objects are derived— 
and thus attaining it. The senses are declared in similar detail to be uncon¬ 
scious without the presence of intelligence ; the rule is applied even to mind, 
which here stands in the place of an organ and has as its object thoughts, what 
is to be understood, and desires. The passage, however, is characteristic of 
the somewhat complex and late character of the XJpanisad, for the reason 
given why the other senses are unable to act without intellect is the fact that 
mind, in the absence of intellect, is elsewhere. Stress is laid on the necessary 
connexion of existential elements and intellect-elements, Praj hamatra; 
if there were no existential elements, there would be no intellect-elements and 
vice versa, and without the co-operation of both, no appearance (rupa) 
whatever would be brought about, the term appearance doubtless standing 
here as an example of visual cognition and applying to all the other forms of 
cognition enumerated. At the same time insistence is laid on the fact that 
there is no ultimate diversity ; as the felly rests on the spokes, and the spokes 
in the hub, so the existential elements rest on the intellect elements, and they 
again are fixed in Prana, which is identified by the XJpanisad with the intellect- 
self, Praj iiatman.® 

This doctrine obviously is more metaphysical than psychological in interest, 
and goes a very little way to solve the question of the nature of perception 
or sensation. This is further borne out by the failure to make clear what is 
meant by senses as opposed to objects ; later we find in the Saahkhya ^ a 

1 i, 3. ® ill. 4. thoughts, &c. 

® iii. 10 and 4. ^ iii. 5 ff. ® Deussen (Sechzig Upanishad*s^, p. 42) 

® Viz. speech and names ; breath (smell) declares that the two are the expression 

and odours; eye and forms ; ear and of will, as unconscious and conscious 

sounds ; tongue and tastes ; hands and (citing his Miemenie der Metaphysik, 

actions ; body and pleasure and pain; Pt. II, chap. iv). 

organ of generation and bliss, &c. ; ^ But only in the late Sfirhkhya Sutra, ii. 

feet and movements; mind and 23 ; cf. Vijhanabhiksu on i. 62 and v. 
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distinct recognition of the difference between function and the material organ, 
the faculty of hearing, for example, and the gross ear, but such a distinction 
is nowhere hinted at in the Upanisads, audit is uncertain how the matter was 
regarded in them. In the later texts we find two different theories represented: 
on the one hand, in the Samkhya philosophy^ there is a consistent and 
harmonious materialism of process which, however, is made conscious only 
by the intervention of the Purusa, which is the equivalent in that system of the 
Atman of the Vedanta. On the other hand, in the Vedanta, as interpreted by 
Gaudapada,^ stress is laid on the fact that ultimately the visions of a dream 
and those of our waking state cannot be absolutely distinguished : if the 
dream apparitions are truly produced by the activity of the Atman, so in the 
case of waking states the objects are equally produced by the Atman : the 
thing and its representation condition each other : each separately has no 
existence : they exist only in the Atman, a position which, though differen¬ 
tiated by ^ankara from the idealism of the Buddhist Vijhanavada, tends 
indefinitely to merge into it. As against these clear theories, which recognize 
the problem of ideal and real or even material factors in knowledge and supply 
their varying solutions, we have in Buddhist texts ® of the earlier period 
a theory of contact which in the Milindapaiiha ^ is frankly materialist and was 
doubtless so ah initio^ but which at any rate seems not to have appreciated the 
real question involved. It is to this confused species of thought that we must 
in the main turn in considering the views of the Upanisads : the haziness of 
their ideas is shown conclusively by the fact that often, as later in Buddhism, 
organ and function seem hardly consciously to be separated in their concep¬ 
tion of the activities of sense. Neither realism nor idealism can be said to be 
yet clearly held. If, as we have seen, in the Kausitaki Upanisad ® we find all 
existential elements, &c., referred to and made dependent on consciousness, 
i. e. apparently a subjective idealism, yet in the Madhyandina recension of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ® we expressly hear of the Atman that after death 
it is not possessed of empirical consciousness, because it is not in contact with 
Matra, which is most naturally interpreted as a realist or materialist concep¬ 
tion, somewhat like that of the Samkhya, such consciousness arising from the 
contact of the mind and matter, but the term Matra may have a wider sense 
of all empirical existence. Similarly there is abundant evidence of a naive 
reaKsm, which places side by side the facts of the macrocosm and the micro¬ 
cosm without suggestion that there is any but a real relation. The parallelism 


104; Garbe, Sdmkhya-JPhilosophiel^^ 
p. 320. 

^ Oltramare, Uhistoire des id4es tMoso^ 
phiqueSi i. 271 ff. 

® MSj^dukya KarikS, ii. 1-18 ; iv. 67; cf. 
AU.i. 3.12. 

^ C. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
pp. 61 ; the account is speculative 

and the conjecture (p. 60) as to the 


significance of BAU. iii. 9. 20 purely 
fanciful. See Keith, Buddhist Philo¬ 
sophy, pp. 88 ff. 

^ p. 60. 

^ iii. 8. 

® iv. 5. 14 (Kanva) omits the statement; 
Deussen, Sechzig XJpanisha<P^, p. 485, 
n. 1. Cf. iv. 3. 9 ; in dream sleep the 
soul is in contact with matter, Matra. 
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of the cosmic order (adhidaivata) with the disposition of man {adkydtma) is 
constant and wearisome; the space within the heart is parallel to cosmic 
space ; ^ the breath of man to the wind,^ the speech to fire, the eye to the sun, 
the ear to the moon, the mind to the lightning ; ^ there are five cosmic spaces, 
five gods of nature, five classes of beings, and correspondingly 'we have five 
vital airs, five senses, five parts of the body; ^ to name, form, and action in the 
world correspond speech, sight, and man in the individual; ® there is Dharma, 
law, and truth for the world and for the man, and the macrocosm and the micro¬ 
cosm are interrelated in an indissoluble union of reciprocal service and support.® 
The general attitude of the Upanisadsmust, therefore, be described as realistic, 
and, accordingly, not incompatible with a rejection of the subjective idealism 
of the Vij fianavadins. Here and there this interpretation suggests itself with 
special force, as when it is expressly made clear that the Atman is the real 
active force in seeing, in smelling, in speaking, in hearing, in thinking, and the 
senses are but means,’ or again the Atman is pictured like the ocean as the 
abode of all the sense activities.® From the Samkhya view the Upanisads are 
distinguished in an important respect, the frank recognition accorded by them 
of the activity of the Atman,® while in the Samkhya view the Purusa has 
really no activity, though paradoxically all consciotisness is made to depend 
on the imaginary connexion of the Purusa with Prakrti. 

There is, naturally enough, no trace in the Upanisads of any clear apprecia¬ 
tion of the distinction between mere sensation and ideas such as Dignaga 
made distinct in his doctrine of sensation as without operation of abstract 
thought (kalpandpodha) as opposed to definite cognition {saviJccdpaka%^^ 
though, in a sense, this distinction might be held to be latent in the contrast 
noted above of the senses and the mind as sources of knowledge. This fact 
renders it most improbable, a priori, that^ ‘ from the very beginning Bud¬ 
dhism had established this difference : vijndna and its synonyms, dtta, manah, 
represent pure sensation, the same as the kalpandpodha pratyaksa of Dignaga, 
and sanjnd corresponds to definite ideas The realization of the possibility 


1 CU. i. 8. B. 

* CU. iv. 3.1. 

® KU.ii-12ff. 

* TU. i. T. 

« BAU. i. 6. 

« BAU. ii. 5, 

’ CU. viii. 12. 4. 

« BAU.ii.4.11. 

® e.g. BAU. iii. 7 and passim. The Vai§e- 
§ika school accepts the real activity of 
the self. See also above, § 8 ; Keith, 
Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 239 ff. 

Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, 
pp. 70 ff. 

Stcherbatsky, The Centred Conception of 
Bttddhism, p. 19 (cf. p. 105). Neglect of 
history and philology has led the same 


scholar into the inaccurate view (p. 48) 
that Duhkha means xmrest among the 
elements (dharmas) which Buddhism 
alone admits to be real; Duhkha 
clearly expresses the result of the 
instability of existence, not the insta¬ 
bility. Both popularly and theoretically 
cak^r duhkham means that vision is 
sorrow, not that vision is unrest. The 
translation of drya-saiya as ‘ Aryan 
facts’ adopted (ibid. p. 48, n. 3) is 
philologically objectionable, because we 
have not the slightest ground for 
belief that in the time when the phrase 
arose Arya had any ethnic connotation 
at all. 
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thus of treating Vijiiaiia in the scheme of the hve Skandhas must have been 
slow ; it is emphatically not reached by the Pali texts of the Canon,^ and, like 
all refined conceptions, can be attributed to early Buddhism only at the 
expense of historical truth. 

Naturally it might be expected that from an examination of the relation 
of the Atman to the questions of time and space some light would be cast on the 
aspect in which the Atman was viewed. But unfortunately the account of 
time in the Upanisads is quite valueless from the point of view of philosophy : 
in the Atharvaveda we have EZala set forth as the highest principle of the 
universe, and the waters and even Prajapati are derived from it.^ In the 
Upanisads we have little more than this : an affectedly obscure passage in the 
later part of the Maitrayaniya Upanisad ® exalts time as being the Brahman, 
the highest principle, the source of all that is ; the Qveta 9 vatara ^ mentions 
time, nature, necessity, accident, material, and spirit as various rival theories 
of being, but declares time as past, present, and future to be inferior to the 
Brahman; and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ^ derives time from the 
Brahman, and declares it to be lord of the past and the future. In the view 
of ^ahkara,® while time is absolutely non-existent in the true sense of existence, 
since all but the one is illusion, time, space and causality are in themselves on 
the standpoint of the lower knowledge truly real; but it is perfectly clear that 
in the case of the Upanisads the nature of time has not received any real 
investigation. 

A more favourable view of the achievement of early Indian philosophy is 
taken by P. Otto Schrader,’ who contends that the distinction between the 
ordinary or empiric and a higher or transcendental time can be traced back 
to the Kala hymns of the Atharvaveda and is recognizable in the epic in such 
phrases ® as ^ Time leads me in time With this distinction he connects the 
declaration of the Maitrayaniya Upanisad regarding the time that has parts, 
and is later than the sun and the stars, and the non-time which is without parts, 
and is earlier, and the distinction later made between time which cooks, or 
matures, all beings and him in whom time is matured. Later doubtless we do 
find developed the doctrine that the changing time which we observe in daily 
life is only time as an effect {kdryakala)^ the cause of which is a time without 
sections {akhaii^akdla) and unchanging, and that there must be a sphere or 

^ Cf. C. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology^ Present, pp. 97, 98. 

pp. 52 ff. ; Keith, Buddhist Philosophyy ’ XJeher den Stand der indischen Philosophic 
pp. 84 ff.; Oltramare, B^histoire des zur Zeit Mahdciras und Buddhas, 

idies thiosophiques, ii. 101 ff. pp- 17~>30 ; Introduction to the Pdnca>> 

® xix. 53, 54. For epic views, cf. Barua, rdtra, pp. 65 f. Oldenberg {Weltan- 

Prehuddh. Ind. PhiL, pp. 198 ff. schauung der Brahmanatexte, p. 40) 

® vi. 14-16 where time begins with the sun, recognizes that in the AV. Kala may 

a piece of shallow mysticisin. Before merely mean ‘ the right moment 

that is impartite (as in 5U.) non-time- ® Mahahharata, xii. 227. 29. The phrase 
* vi. 5, 6 ; i. 2. seems to he incapable of bearing any 

® iii. 8. 9 ; iv. 4.15,16. serious meaning. 

« Cf. Frazer, Indian Thoughty Past and 
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condition which is totally unaffected by time, though time exist in it as an 
instrument. But there seems no real reason why we should ascribe any of 
these developed conceptions to the Upanisad period.^ 

The same remark applies even more strongly to space, the conception of 
which can hardly be said to be fully apprehended in the Upanisads. The term 
Akaga, which is rendered ^ ether ’ in accordance with the established usage, 
denotes in the opinion of Bohtlingk ^ the empty space, the elements Va^m 
and Aka 9 a, representing wind and atmosphere, corresponding to the Greek dijp, 
there being no idea to correspond with the ether of the Greek view. The 
Akaca was conceived, in his view, as empty space, the atmosphere as opposed 
to the wind not being regarded as corporeal. Whether this view is correct can¬ 
not be determined with certainty from the evidence : it can be made com¬ 
patible with whatever is said regarding Aka^a, but on the other hand it is not 
clear that this conception is always adequate. The term Akaca first appears in 
the Brahmana style, and denotes room or space through which one can pass or 
into which one can thrust a finger.^ Further, the space between the sky and the 
earth when they separated is the Antariksa or atmosphere,^ and, in contrast 
to the wind, Vayu, which as an element is normally rendered air, at the cost 
of some confusion of idea, the atmosphere is regarded as something empty, 
being compared in the Taittiriya Samhita ® to not-being. On the other hand, 
just as not-being is in a sense something concrete, the Aka 9 a is more than mere 
space, Man, the Kausitaki ® tells us, is born from the Aka 9 a as from a w^omb ; 
when fire heats the Akaga, then rain falls, in the view of the Chandogya; ^ 
the Taittiriya ® makes the Akaga born from the self, and from the Akaga the 
wind is born. Yet in it are the sun and the moon, lightning, stars and fire ; 
by means of it one calls, hears and answers ; in it a man is born, and has joy ; 
in it he meets a woman.® Thus the Akaga approaches the sense of space, 
though a material space, but it seems that it does not denote space in the most 
general sense, but rather the space between the sky and the earth, which is 
around us.’^® The idea is evidently a considerable advance on the mythological 
presentation of the quarters as divinities, which tends here and there to pass 
over into an attempt to express space as opposed to time, symbolized by the 
seasons.^ The combination of the terms. Big and Akaga, appears in the 
Maitrayaniya Upanisad,^ which describes Akaga as a lotus flower whose leaves 
are the four quarters and the four intermediate quarters or cardinal points. We 

^ For later views on time, see Keith, 

Buddhist BMlosophy, pp. 163-8, 239 ; 

Indian Bogie and Atomism^ pp. 232 ff.; 

Karma^Mimdmsd, pp. 53 if. ; Samkhya 
System^, pp. 57, 61,99. For an unsuc¬ 
cessful modern attempt to restate the 
problem of space and time, see Alex¬ 
ander, Space, Time and Deity* 
s BSGW. 1900, pp. 149-51. Cf. Garbe, 

Sdmkhya-Bhilosophi^, pp. 268 f. 

10 [h.o.s. 32] 


* AB. iii- 42. 1 ; QB. iii. 3. 2. 19 ; in the 

body, Garbha Up. 1 (cf. AA. ii, 3. 3) ; 
Majjh, Nik. iii. 242. 

* 9B. vii.1.2.23; xiv.7.1.19. 

® V. 4. 6. 4. * i. 6, 

’ vii. 11. ® ii- 1- 

* CXJ. vii. 12 ; Kena 25. 

Oldenberg, Weltanschcmung der Brdh- 
manateade, pp. 38 f. 

« QB. X. 2. 6. 2 f. vi, 2. 
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have, however, in the fact that ether is treated regularly as one of the hve 
elements a warning against regarding it as essentially distinct in the view of the 
Upanisads from the other more obvious material elements.^ Yet it must be 
noted that in Buddhism no serious advance was made in attempting to under¬ 
stand the nature of space ; it was for some unintelligible reason excluded from 
non-derived Rupa,® and, when the Andhakas claimed that the room between 
objects was perceptible, this view was rejected, a defect which has been traced 
to the failure of Buddhism to investigate the true function of mind.® 

The position with regard to causality is the same. In the Samkhya system 
and in the Buddhist the category of causality is regarded as truly existing, and 
the Samkhya quite seriously applies the doctrine of causality as enabling it to 
determine the nature of its final principles: the things of empirical life are 
referred ultimately to one ground in nature, Prakrti, while again the unfolding 
of nature is essentially relative to some principle for whose advantage it takes 
place, which is the Purusa. In the Upanisads a theory of causality is not to be 
found, and the early texts have not the term, Karaigia; nor is this remarkable: 
in effect the Brahman is essentially above all cause : when the categories of 
place, time, substance, and cause disappear, then the Brahman remains over, 
as it is said in a very late text.* The Chandogya Upanisad ® uses the idea of 
root and shoot to convey the idea of derivation. 

Imperfect, however, as are the views of the Upanisads on these points, the 
defects of their theories must not be exaggerated. The amount of progress 
made in developing speculation on these questions for many centuries after 
was very slight, as can be seen from even a brief glance at the Buddhist theory 
of sense as developed in the Pali Nikayas. In that theory the chief difference 
is unquestionably the effort to do without a self at all, which was clearly one 
aspect of the Buddhist faith, though by no means the only aspect and certainly 
in the long rim not the most important. But apart from the odium theologicum ® 
it is impossible to grant this attempt any real validity at all: ^ it would have 
been easy to show that the conception of the Atman attained by the Brahmans 
was inadequate, but it was merely a retrogression to solve the problem by 
ignoring its existence : there is nothing in the Nikayas to suggest the most 
moderate competence in treating of the matter, the whole Buddhist position 


1 So also the Aka 9 a is the body of the 
Atmaa like fire, wind, moon, and stars, 
BAU. iii. 7. 12 ; cf. iv. 4. 5. 

* C- Rhys Davids, Buddhist Manual of 

Psychological Ethics^^ pp. liv, Ixvi. 
Buddhist Psychology (1924), pp. 274 tf. 
See also Keith, Buddhist Philosophy^ 
pp. 94 f., 160, 168 f., 185 f,; Indian 
Logic and Atomism^ pp. 235 jEf.; Karma’- 
Mlm&fhsd^ pp. 53 ff. ; Samkhya System^, 
pp. 43, 99. 

* Sarvas§.ropani^d. ® vi. 8.4, 6. 

* Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp.251 jff. 


^ It may be urged that the view of the 
Buddhists has an analogy—imper¬ 
fect indeed—in modern psychology 
(Walleser, Das Problem des Jch, p. 74). 
But this proves the essential point that 
modem psychology is, as developed, 
an empirical science and therefore 
abstracts from its data by ignoring the 
transcendental aspect of the ‘ I ’ 
element. When as in Buddhism this 
aspect is absolutely denied, a process 
legitimate in science is introduced with 
fatal results into philosophy. 
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being rendered easy by the illegitimate assumption, whenever necessary, of the 
subject which is denied. It is an elementary fact that a sensation is nothing 
if not an experience for an individual being, and, while for a definite scientific 
purpose we are doubtless free, if we will, to ignore the subjective factor, 
if we carry this ignoring into the field of philosophy, we deal with a false 
abstraction ; nor is it less false because it has appealed to the enthusiastic, but 
confused mind of William JamesThe XJpanisads frankly do not face the 
question of memory, but leave it a possibility. But even in the Abhidhamma 
the problem of reinstatement and the conditions of reinstatement are not 
raised as matters calling for definition.^ If even we go to a far later period, 
a formula ^ like ‘ the upspringing of potential cittas, not empty and mutually 
disconnected, but each fraught with the informing saiti of this or that among 
former citta continua appears both clumsy and question-begging as a sub¬ 
stitute for the conception of a real unity in multiplicity, since a citta continuum 
is clearly impossible without such a imity. 

Nor is any progress made in the analysis of consciousness. It is true * 
that in place of the occasional remarks of the XJpanisads we find in the 
Buddhist texts interminable repetitions of the same facts regarding all the 
senses which are, therefore, more definitely recognized than in some portions 
of the XJpanisads, but any real progress in defining sense perception remains to 
be pointed out. On the contrary, we have the old view which makes no clear 
distinction if any at all between the organ and the sensation, and as late as the 
Milindapanha, as we have seen, sensation is expressed in terms of mere 
material contact. The position of mind, Mano, remains precisely what it was 
in the XJpanisads : it is wholly erroneous ^ to compare it with the sensus com^ 
munis of Aristotle, whose two special functions,® that of self-consciousness and 
of consciousness of the common sensibles, by no means correspond with those 
of Mano, which is rather in origin a power without which the senses would in 
effect not perceive at all, and which in a more effective psychology might have 
been developed into the psychical representative of sensation conveyed 
through the physiological apparatus.’ Even the position of touch as in some 
sense the most fundamental of the senses which is claimed for the Dhamma- 
samgani can hardly be accepted as in any way a really scientific theory, as it 
is only enunciated in company with an extraordinarily xinintelligible doctrine 
of the position of what is somewhat h3rpothetically interpreted as the cohesive 
element.® The primitive nature of the process of consciousness as conceived 
in the Nikayas is obvious from the stereotyped account of the origin of 

^ In the various developments of his theory * Ibid, p. 63. ® Ibid, p. 68. 

of pragmatism. * He ii. 6 ; iii. 1, 2 ; de Somno 2; 

* C. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology^ deiMTcm. 1. 

p. 142; cf. pp. 236 ff., and for a ’ Cf. the hint in BAU. i. 5. 3 ; MahabhStrata, 
criticism of the Bergsonian view there xiv. 22. 16, 

adopted, B. Edgell, Theories of Memory, • Contrast C. Rhys Davids, op, cit,, pp. 163- 
pp. 114 flf. 75, with Buddhist Manual of Psycho- 

^ Ibid, p. 198. logical Eihics^^ pp, Ixi 

16 * 
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knowledge.^ Through the eye and visible form arises visual consciousness: 
the collision of the two factors is contact: conditioned by contact arises feel¬ 
ing: what one feels one perceives: what one perceives one thinks about: what 
one thinks about one is obsessed withal. The crudeness and valuelessness 
of the theory is obvious at once from the very fact that it is wholly impossible 
to understand what precise sense was attributed to the several terms, for the 
explanations of the scholiast are in all likelihood nothing but the interpreta¬ 
tions of later generations of thinkers, who had to do their best to make the 
most out of the tradition of the text. The Buddhists too remain with the 
Upanisads on the basis of the dwelling of the soul or its equivalent in the heart, ^ 
which is thus brought into the theory of sensation. What is indeed of interest 
is not the development of doctrine in the Nikayas, which give us only a few 
changes in terminology such as the metaphor of the doors of the senses,® 
but the extraordinary persistence in Buddhism of the psychology of the 
Upanisads. 

In addition to the mind and the sense organs, the soul possesses the breaths 
or vital airs. Prana, originally ‘ breath then used often as a name for the 
absolute, is in the Upanisads a constant expression for the whole sum of the 
organs of sense, and at the same time a special one breath, beside eye, ear, mind, 
and speech. It, how'ever, in the growing development of the doctrine of 
mind and the organs of sense is gradually reduced to minor importance, and 
becomes concerned not with the intellectual aspect of the soul, but with the 
principle of hfe as opposed to intellect. The single Prana in this aspect is 
divided into five, which, however, are also sometimes given as two,^ Prana and 
Apana, as three,® these with Vyana, or four,® these with Udana. The Jaimi- 
niy'a Upanisad Brahmana gives Prana, Apana, Vytoa, Samana, Avana, and 
Udana ; or seven in the head, or nine, including two below, and a tenth in the 
navel.^ The precise sense of these terms has been much disputed, but it is not 
open to serious doubt that alone Prana or Apana may mean breath simply, 
whether in or out, and therefore Prana may mean smell.® In contrast, how- 

^ Maijhima Nikaya, i. 111. It is, however, Gh’undlage des dlteren Buddhismus^ p. 

to he noted that in the Paticcasamup- 114; S. Z. Aung, Compendium of JPhilo- 

pada series is found the order: con- sophy, pp. 277 ff. 

sciousness, name and form, the six ® But the CU. iii. 13. 1 has susaydh for the 

spheres, contact, feeling, desire, &c, entrances into the heart of eye, ear. 

The hopeless contradiction of view is speech, mind, and air. 

disposed of in the Manual (ed- 2) in the * KU. v. 3. 

words (p. Ixxxii), * This mysterious old ® BAU- iii. 1. 10. 

rune must not further complicate our ® BAU.iii.4.1. 

problem % and in the Psychology it is ’ JUB. ii. 5. 

passed over with due contempt. But ® Ewing, JAOS. xxii. 249—308, and The 

to establish doctrines by ignoring the Hindu Conception of the Functions of 

most important part of the evidence Breath ; Oertel, JAOS. xvi. 236; 

does not further research. See also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index^ ii. 

Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 196 48 ; Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka, p. 217, 

® Buddhist Manual of Psychological JEthics^, n. 4 ; Caland, ZDMG. Iv. 261 ; Ivi. 

p. Ixxxvi; WsdlesseT,Diephilosophische 556 ff.; Oldenberg, Weltanschauung der 
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ever, they are on the one hand expiration, on the other inspiration. Apana, 
however, has the definite sense of the downward wdnd, which presides over 
evacuation in not a few passages ; it also often denotes smell. Yyana is the 
bond of union of the two, that is either the power which maintains life when 
neither expiration nor inspiration takes place, or the breath connecting the 
upper and the lower breaths. Samana is not clearly defined : it is said to 
connect expiration and inspiration, which seems needless; or to assimilate 
food. XJdana conducts the soul from the body on death, or leads in deep sleep 
to the Brahman. 

But, besides these psychical and physiological elements, in the later view, 
the soul has, as individual, certain other permanent entities, the elements, 
and a mind-disposition attached to it. It is clearly ^ in one place regarded at 
death as being connected with earth, water, wind, ether, and fire and its 
opposite, and also with desire and its opposite, anger and its opposite, and 
justice and its opposite, as well as with the organs. The same idea seems in 
metaphorical form to be found in the view ^ that for rebirth the waters are 
five times offered in sacrifice as faith, the Soma, rain, food, and seed to become 
a man. The term Linga found in a verse added here is apparently used 
technically to denote the entity which transmigrates as early as the Katha ® 
at least, and in the Maitrayaniya XJpanisad ^ it has its full technical sense. 
Much more often, however, we hear of the moral qualities and power of 
remembrance of the self which go on the journey of transmigration. 

Of the gross body we learn that the seat of the breaths, of the mind, and 
even of the organs of sense is really in the heart, where in sleep the organs 
remain and where in death they gather : nay, the heart is even identified with 
the Brahman, and is essentially its home : the name krdayam is derived from 
hrdy ay am, ‘ he here in the heart In the golden lotus of the heart is the 
ether in which heaven and earth, sun, moon, and stars are enclosed, into which 


Brdhmanateoste, pp. 64jBP. The later 
view of Sadananda’s Vedantasara, 
§§ 94-8, is preluded by Maitr. ii. 6. 

^ BAU. iv. 4. 5. 

» CU. V. 3-10 ; BAU. vi. 2. 1-16. These 
passages (Deussen, Phil, of pp. 

280-2) are inadequate to show that the 
corporeal element of the Linga was as 
yet clearly recognized. It is so first 
in Maitr. vi. 10 ; here we, however, 
must recognize the full force of the 
Samkhya, to which system its presence 
in the Vedtota may be due (ef. ^ankara 
on Brahma Siitra, iii. 3. 1 ; Deussen, 
System des Vedanta, p. 399). 

^ vi. 8 ; ^lU. vi. 9. 

^ vi. 10 ; Deussen, Sechzig XJpanishad^s^, 
p. 337. 

« CU. viii. 3. 3. Cf. BAU. iv. 4. 22 ; v. 6 ; 
KU. ii. 20, &c. In BAU. iii. 9. 20 the 


heart knows colours, doubtless through 
the mind which is seated there. This is 
the only possible significance of the 
contrast between it and the eye which 
depends on forms while they depend on 
the heart; there is no distinction 
between primary and secondary quali¬ 
ties in question. From the connexion 
of noind with the heart is derived the 
Theravadin (BSOS.iii. 353) view which 
places a hadaya-vatthu as the organ of 
mind, evidently the older Buddhist 
view as opposed to the refinement of 
the Sarvastivadin (contrast Steher- 
hatsky. The Central Conception of 
Buddhism, pp. 17 f.). Heart is placed 
side by side with mind as concerned 
with knowledge in BAU. ii. 4. 11; iv. 
5. 12, i.e, it is the place of intellect. 
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the soul enters in sleep, and in which the immortal golden Purusa resides.^ 
It is the cavity in which the Brahman is concealed. Round the heart are the 
veins 72,000 in number,^ and these, by another turn of thought, are conceived 
as of five colours, uniting with the rays of the sun similarly coloured and thus 
connecting the sun and the heart. In deep sleep the soul glides into the veins 
and through them it becomes one with the heart. At death the soul is con¬ 
ceived as passing out by the veins, and the rays of the sun, which the wise find 
open to them, while the entrance is closed to the ignorant.® By yet another 
turn of thought ^ the conception is reached that only one vein leads to the sun 
out of 101, the vein in question leading to the head, presumably in connexion 
with the fact that there is the suture, the Brahmarandhra,® through which 
in the process of creation the Brahman is supposed to enter the body as spirit. 
Later accoimts such as that of the Pragna ® merge the two versions of 72,000 
and 101 veins into one, the 101 veins having each 100 branches, each of which 
has 72,000 sub-branches, in all 727,210,201. 

The body itself is derived from the three elements, recognized in the Chan- 
dogya Upanisad by the rule that the dense parts become the coarse (faeces, 
urine, bone), the medium the medium (flesh, blood, marrow), constituents of 
the body, and the finest the mind, breath, and speech, corresponding to food 
or earth, water, and heat. The soul is nourished by the blood massed in the 
heart, thus enjoying purer {praviviMa) food than the gross body.® The pro¬ 
duction of the body is traced to the seed of the father,® and different views of 
the nature of the process of generation can be traced ; in the simplest form 
it is said that the seed is the self of the father, which enters the woman and 
becomes part of herself; but it is also said, in more exact accordance ^ with 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, that the seed is merely a stage on 
the course of the rebirth of the soul, which in the moon has exhausted its 
good works : it comes down through the ether, the wind, smoke, rain, plants, 
seed, and the mother’s womb, in each of which it of course has merely a tem¬ 
porary habitation : from yet another point of view the cause of procreation 
is the desire for reunion of the two halves of the same being originally united, 
but divided as male and female by Prajapati. But the primitive view of the 
Upanisads is clear that the production of offspring is a religious duty, 
which was inculcated on the student at the close of the studentship : a chapter 
on how to secure certain qualities in the child is incorporated in the Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad^® probably for this very reason. On the other hand there 


1 €U. viii. 1. a. 
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is clear proof of the gradual advance of the spirit of asceticism, in complete 
harmony with the fact that the knowledge of the Atman shows that all 
desires for children to continue the race, to discharge the debt to the Fathers, to 
expiate the faults of their parents in life, are idle and foolish. The Brahmans, 
who have known the self, are twice declared in the Brhadara^yaka Upanisad ^ 
to have held aloof from the desire of children, ‘ What need have we of off¬ 
spring, whose soul is the universe ? ’ By a bizarre conception, found here only 
in the late Garbha Upanisad, the embryo in the ninth month is conceived as 
remembering all its previous births and its good and evil deeds, a remembrance 
which is taken from it by the pangs of birth.^ 

In addition to creatures born alive, other creatures exist bom from a germ 
or shoot {udbhid}^ born from eggs, and born from moisture like insects and so 
forth. These ideas which are found only in two passages in the Upanisads ® 
are decisive for later philosophy, but their connexion with the theories of the 
Upanisads is nowhere indicated. 

§ 9. The Four States of the Soul 

The soul, despite its close connexion with the body, which we have traced 
in detail, is also enabled by its nature to approach closely the absolute. The 
spirit is most remote from the absolute in its normal waking activities : in 
that case the senses and the mind are at work, but when there is sleep the 
senses and the mind are merged in the breath. A farther distinction is then 
made between the condition of the soul in the sleep of dreams, and in deep 
dreamless sleep, in which the soul enters into the purest light, and then as a 
consequence of its own nature emerges again from it. These three stages alone 
are found in the oldest Upanisads, and it is not till the latest Upanisads 
that a fourth is added in accordance with the constant tendency further to 
subdivide. 

The philosophical importance of the doctrine ^ lies in the effect which the 
investigation of the stages of the soul must have had on the conception of the 
soul itself. The early identification of the soul with Prana as breath must 
have been suggested by the fact of the permanence of the breath despite the 
cessation in sleep of the activities of the mind; death overcomes the voice, 
the eye, the ear, but while these are siink in sleep the breath perishes not.® 
It is a further step, but one intelligible enough, to the conclusion ® that, 
though the body perishes in death, yet the breath remains, for the breath is 
invisible and there is, therefore, no ground to assume that the falling to pieces 
of the body affects its being. We attain thus the conception of the self as 

^ iii. 5. 1 “ iv. 6. 22. disch, op* cit,^ p. 191 ; A. Guha, Jivdi- 

* Windisch, Buddha's Gehurt, p. 90. man in the Brahrna-Smras, cliap. ii, 

» AU. iii. 3 ; CU. vi. 3. 1 ; cf. Brahma ^ B. Heimaim, Die THefschlafspekulation 

Sutra, iii. 1. 21; Keith, Aitareya der alien Upanisaden (1922). 

Aranyaka, p- 285; Manu, i. 43 ff.; ® BAXJ. i. 5. 21. 

Caraka, ^arlrasthana, iii, 25 ; Win- ® CU- vi. 11. 3. 
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something which does not perish, which, therefore, is without beginning and 
without end, and as the essential element in man we find all activities resolved 
ultimately into Praiia on their cessation. On a higher level of thought we have 
the concept Prajna, intelligence, substituted for the breath, in recognition of 
the psychic side of man and of the fact that it is consciousness or intelligence 
which is aware of breath and of all man’s life, and in it also all else is resolved. 
Advancing still further on the path of abstraction, we attain the concept of 
the Atman as that which knows, without possessing any empiric object, 
suggested inevitably by the condition attained in deep dreamless sleep. The 
identity of such an Atman with the Brahman is obviously an easy step, and 
this may well have been a factor in achieving the identification. Obviously 
also the tendency to attain the unity in question by means of artificial pro¬ 
cesses of mental suppression arises immediately from the desire to imitate 
artificially the condition achieved in deep sleep, but under natural conditions 
inevitably only for a limited period, and subject to the possibility of dreams. 

In the waking state the man uses all his faculties and is confronted by a real 
world, but the waking state is in reality merely a dream condition, since it has 
not true reality, and the man who is awake is really furthest removed from the 
clear knowledge usually attached to the waking condition. Hence in the 
Aitareya Upanisad ^ we find three sleeps or dreams mentioned which may well 
be the three states, the first regarded as dreaming no less than the other two. 
In the case of a dream, however, the outer world is not there : ^ there are no 
carts, horses, roads, but he makes them for himself; there is no joy, happiness, 
nor desire, but he makes them for himself; wells, pools, and streams also he 
fashions for himself. The spirit serves as light for itself in this condition. 
From another point of view ® the primitive idea of the absence of the mind 
during sleep is recognized, and a warning given not lightly to waken the sleeper, 
lest he not easily find his way back to the body. These two views, the activity 
of the self in the body in sleep, and the journeying of the self from the body, 
are united in a third ^ which pictures the self as engaged in the process of 
wandering through his own body here and there. The vital spirits are then 
treated as being his subjects, who attend him in his movements, like a king, 
through the realm of his body. The nature of the dream consciousness is 
shown also by the Upanisads to be closely connected with the character of the 
consciousness which was enjoyed in the waking life, and which thus is the 
material {mdtrd) on which the soul acts ; what a man feared might happen 
to him, to be slain, to be flayed, to be trampled on by an elephant, or plunged 
into a pit, all these ideas crowd in upon him.® In the Pra^na ® the whole 


» i, 3. 12; cf. Keith, Aitareya Ara/nyaka, 
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process of dreaming is a review of what has been experienced in the waking 
state. 

From the ordinary process of dreaming sleep a transition is made to deep 
sleep, when the soul advances more closely to the world to come, and from the 
mere consciousness of individual things, such as the concept of being a king 
or a god, becomes conscious of itself as the universe, in which case, however, 
there is no longer any possibility of contrast between subject and object, and 
ordinary consciousness is superseded by the union for the time being ^vith the 
Prajna Atman, the intelligent self, the absolute. In this condition, as a man 
in the embrace of his darling wife does not have any consciousness of outer or 
inner, so the spirit embraced by the self consisting of knowledge has no con¬ 
sciousness of outer and inner.^ The spirit in this condition is without desire 
and free from all pain ; it is unaffected by good, unaffected by evil, the father 
ceases to be father, the mother mother, the worlds worlds, the gods gods. 
There is no interruption of seeing, though the spirit sees not: we have in fact 
the condition of a pure objectless knowing subject, continuing in this condition. 
The soul now passes from the 72,000 veins in which it has moved during 
dream-sleep, and rests in the pericardium in supreme bliss, like a great king or 
Brahman. The Chandogya ^ follows the same line of thought, but it lays 
stress on the entry of the self into the brilliance or heat, treats the soul as 
existing in the veins, which is possibly found also in the Brhadaxanyaka, and, 
by a curious confusion of ideas which is already foreshadowed or perhaps 
rather later borrowed and interpolated in the Brhadarariyaka, the joys of free 
movement which belong merely to dreaming sleep are in one later passage 
ascribed to the deep sleep also. The Kausitaki ® makes the deep sleep the 
union with breath, which in its scheme is identical with the intellectual self, 
which is the absolute. 

In this condition of sleep without dreams it is clear that the older Upanisads 
find the highest bliss, ^ the complete union of the individual with the absolute,® 
which is all that can be attained by man. In the later Upanisads ® there 
appears the effort to add a fourth condition, called by its numerical designation 
the Caturtha or more archaically Turiya. This state is that which is attained 
not in deep sleep, but in the waking condition by the effort of concentration 
of the mind which is Yoga. The two conditions of deep sleep and the fourth 
differ, not in point of their failing to recognize plurality, but in the fact that the 
Turiya knows no slumber : the Turiya is neither deep asleep nor dreaming : 

1 BAU. iv. a. 19-33 ; cf. ii. 1. 19, and, of different ideal; cf.p. 570, n. 3. 

death, ii. 4.12 f. Cf. Maitr. vi. 7, 35; * iii. 3 ; iv. 19, 20. 
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ii. 4 ; vi. 20, 21 ; cf. QU. i. 6 ; Tejo- 4; 6. 1 f. ; 9. 1 f.; it is free from 
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different jErom viii. 8. 4, and is perhaps S3 ff. The first three are now styled 
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the dreamer has false knowledge, the sleeper has none. It is obviously im¬ 
possible to make much of this refinement and still less of the four subdivisions 
of it which a later Upanisad, the Nrsifihottara,^ invents. Oltramare,^ while 
recognizing the possibility that even in the period of the Upanisads there may 
have been felt the necessity of making some effort to supply an ideal which 
would not, like the established conception, find the only true reality in an 
entity ^ deprived of that consciousness which is in experience the most 
essential and real part of existence, admits that in this conception of the 
Ma^dukya Upanisad we have nothing more than a logical construction, even 
if in ultimate analysis the phenomena of ecstasy may have given a basis for the 
conception. 

The Upanisads assume in these accounts of the states of the soul the dis¬ 
tinction between the knowledge possessed in dreams and that which the soul 
enjoys in waking moments. But in what does this important distinction 
consist ? The answer to this problem, which is much discussed in later 
philosophy, cannot be supplied effectively from the Upanisads themselves, 
which, as has been seen, still fall short of developing a theory of the nature of 
sensation and perception. 

§ 10. The Doctrine of Transmigration 

The origin of the doctrine of transmigration is one of the most difficult 
problems of Indian philosophy: its extraordinarily firm hold on the mind of 
part at least of India, which is shown by the fact that Buddhism rests on the 
doctrine as an essential presupposition, makes it natural to seek the view in 
the earliest period of Indian religion, and this desire to find metempsychosis 
in the beginnings of Indian belief takes two forms. On the one hand there 
have been seen direct references to metempsychosis in the Rigveda, and on the 
other there have been traced there ideas which explain the genesis of the con¬ 
ception. 

The references to transmigration which have been seen in the Rigveda are 
all of the most improbable character : it is to ignore the nature of poetry to 
press the wish that there may be long life for man among the gods ^ into the 
view that it contemplates rebirth: the attempt to find references to it in 
two of the verses of the riddle hymn of Dirghatamas ® is bold, but not very 
plausible ; the allusion,® in which Vasistha is made ’ to refer to his previous 

^ 2, BA.U. passage may be interpolated 

* Uhistoire des id4e$ tMosophiqueSi i. 124 ff. (Madbyandina has it later, iv. 3. 33) ; 
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birth, is quite impossible, and the same criticism can be applied in ever>- other 
case.^ The effort to find such views is naturally not modern merely : the 
commentaries on the Upanisads themselves seek to trace the idea, and the 
fact that they can adduce nothing worthy of consideration is surely con¬ 
clusive proof that there was nothing. In the Brhadara^yaka Upanisad ^ it is 
sought by ^ankara, without any good groimd, and not in accord with the 
Upanisad, to show that Vamadeva, the reputed author of a hymn ® beginning, 
‘ I was aforetime Manu, I the sun % refers to his former births, and in another 
passage of that text,^ in the exposition of the doctrine of transmigration, a 
verse ^ celebrating the two ways of the Fathers and of the gods, on which 
everything meets which moves between father and mother, is pressed by the 
Upanisad itself into service, though the reference is merely to day and night. 
A third passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka,® which refers to a third birth after 
death, beside that from the father and by initiation, makes also use of a verse ’ 
of Vamadeva, in which lying in the womb the speaker learned all the births of 
the gods, but it is not proved or even plausible that the Upanisad itself refers 
to transmigration at all: the third birth may most probably have been in the 
next world,® and in any case the quotation had nothing whatever to do with 
the subject. 

The effort to find suggestions of the origin of transmigration in Vedic 
beliefs ® is worthy of more consideration. The ideas that the birds are the 
forms of the Fathers, and that the Fathers creep about the roots of the plants, 
and the practice of using an insect or other animal, which alighted on a gar¬ 
ment spread out with an invocation to the soul of the dead, when his bones 
cannot be found, to serve in place of his mortal relics, are points adduced by 
Oldenberg as suggesting the groundwork on which the Indian belief 
developed. It is not necessary to brush ^ these ideas lightly aside, or even to 
point out that the evidence for them is late, and not of value as proof for the 
early Vedic religion. What is necessary is to point out that, while the ideas 
thus recorded are of some value as showingthe presence in Indianrehgion of the 
belief of the incorporation of the souls of the dead now and then in animals or 
plants—of the latter there is even a hint in the Bigveda^^ itself—^the importance 
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of transmigration lies precisely in the fact that the doctrine is an ethical 
system, and that it has, therefore, not merely a value totally distinct from the 
mere belief suggested by the evidence above adduced, but is thereby referred 
for its real origin to something quite other than popular belief. That it 
should have been so fully accepted by the people in course of time was 
doubtless aided by such views as that mentioned : but no such view could 
create metempsychosis as a system of the marked character of the Indian view. 

The Brahmanas contain on the whole no acceptance of the doctrine of 
transmigration: the soul aims at the world of the Fathers as before ; the mere 
fact ^ that as punishment for the cursing of a Brahman, the laying of violent 
hands on him, or the spilling of his blood, the wrong-doer is kept a hundred, a 
thousand years, as many years as the grains of dust moistened by his blood, 
from the world of the Fathers, shows that the view still prevailed that this 
world was the appointed place for the holy dead even as it is in the Rigveda. 
Nor in the main is that world distinct from heaven to which a man naturally 
goes but sometimes fails to reach, confused by the smoke of the fire which 
burned his body.^ The conception of weighing the good and evil of a man in a 
balance and his following whichever is the greater,® and that of two fires 
which hold back the wicked from the way of the gods or of the Fathers,^ do 
not carry us to any definite view other than that of the Rigveda, and the con¬ 
ception of men being discriimnatedas good or bad in the presence of Yama® 
is equally unimportant. But a new and important motive appears in the 
growing fear of death even in the world to come. 

This fear seems, as we have seen, to have developed in accordance with the 
desire to distinguish the diverse degrees of good acquired by different modes of 
sacrifice; it was obviously necessary to admit that every sacrificer would 
receive reward by admission to the happiness of the world to come, but the 
Brahmans had to consider the claims of the richer of their patrons, and had 
to promise them more in the world to come than the poorer, who offered and 
gave less. Hence we find that the need of food in the next world may be 
severely limited, according to the mode of offering : it can be unnecessary for 
a spirit to feed oftener than once in fourteen days, in four, six, or twelve 
months, or even once only in a hundred years, or even never at all. Again 
it is said that sacrifice to the gods produces less than offering to the self.® 
Naciketas begs that he may be granted the privilege that his good deeds shall 
not decay,while it is said that day and night wear out the good deeds in the 
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next world of one who does not know a certain rite.^ The fear thus forms itself 
that in place of the desired immortality in the next world there will be 
renewed death, and many rites ^ are said to save from it, the Agnihotra, the 
Visuvant, the Naciketas fire, the piling of the fire, the study of the Veda. 
There can be no doubt that the repeated death is in the next world, not in 
this : it is applied to the Fathers,® and from those who are born after death 
to immortality are distinguished those who are born to die again.* The idea 
of the death as being a birth in the next world is not at all rare, as in the 
passage of the Aitareya Upanisad above mentioned, and the conception that 
death might there be repeated is a very natural one. It remained only to 
transfer it to the present world and the effect of transmigration was reached. 
But though this step is taken in the Upanisads it is by no means universally 
to be found there : there is no clear reference in the Aitareya Aranyaka or 
Upanisad, and the Brhadaranyaka ® has passages which quite clearly do not 
recognize it at all. 

The earliest notice of the doctrine of transmigration preserved for us, 
apart from a few very dubious allusions in the Catapatha Brahmana,® is to be 
traced in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad in the section ascribed to Yajnavalkya. 
It is founded in an idea which is plainly expressed but merely as an incidental 
view in the Rigveda ’ that at death the eye of man goes to the sun, the breath 
to the wind, the speech to the fire, and the members are also dispersed. This 
conception which has no importance for the Rigveda is developed in the 
QJatapatha Brahmana ® in one of the passages which approach the Upanisad 
character, and in the Brhadaranyaka,® after a long enumeration of the modes 
of disposal of the parts of man in this way, it is asked where the man then 
remains. On this Yajnavalkya takes the questioner Artabhaga apart and 
confers with him in secret, and what they conversed about was work, and what 
they commended that w^as work. In truth, it is added, a man becomes good 
by good works, evil by evil. In a subsequent passage the matter is further 
explained by the doctrine that on death, like a caterpillar—or grass leech— 
proceeding from one leaf to another, the soul, having shaken off the body and 
freed itself from ignorance, presumably empirical life, makes a beginning on 
another body. As a goldsmith chisels out a newer and fairer form from a 
piece of carving, so the soul fashions for itself another newer, fairer form, 
whether it be of the Fathers, or the Gandharvas, or the gods, or Prajapati, or 
Brahman, or other living beings; ^ just as man acts, just as he behaves, so wdll 
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he be born. He who does good will be born good, he who does evil will be 
born evil: he becomes holy by holy deeds, evil by evil. Hence is explained 
the view that man is composed of desire, in proportion to desire is his will, in 
proportion to his will he performs acts, and according to his acts does it happen 
to him. Or, as an appended verse has it, having attained the end of his deeds 
committed on earth, he returns from yonder world to the world of work. 

That this doctrine does not teach the transmigration from one body to 
another is asserted by Schrader,^ but this view can only be taken as a tour de 
force, even apart from the appended verse, which expressly makes the trans¬ 
migration clear. It is also certain that, apart from the verse which is doubtful 
in sense,^ it is a simple transmigration by reason of character or action. It is 
a change of the soul ® from one body into another, and the instances cited are 
better bodies, as they are of better results from good action in the present life : 
the other beings who are mentioned are, therefore, to be understood of higher 
beings, in all likelihood, than man. It is only in the later Madhyandina 
recension of this passage that the form of a man is inserted. Yaj havalkya, then, 
considered that transmigration was the fate of men, who had not the know¬ 
ledge of the identity of the individual and the absolute, which ended the 
possibility of transmigration of any kind : exactly what sort of fate awaited 
the bad, he does not say, but clearly they would take on at best the forms of 
beings inferior to themselves, perhaps men of lower degree, animals, &c. 

The appended verse is interpreted by ^ankara to refer to the fact that the 
soul is not merely rewarded by being transferred to another body, but before 
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that period undergoes reward or punishment for its deeds in the appropriate 
place. The question of its precise meaning is not important: it may mean ^ 
merely that he transmigrates after completing one hfe. But the important 
fact is that, with the doctrine of action as determining the future life of man, 
there comes to be combined the doctrine of reward in hea%^en or punishment 
elsewhere, which is already seen in the Bigveda and more clearly in the 
Atharvaveda, and which we need not doubt was a popular belief, and this 
combination is already found in the two main texts which are our sources for 
the transmigration doctrine. Of these the Brhadaranyaka ^ version is found 
in the sixth book which occurs in the appendix, and this fact alone indicates 
its later date. The other version is in the Chandogya,® and here as always that 
Upanisad shows its dependence in the case of common material on the 
Brhadaranyaka. A somewhat corrupt version is also given in the second 
Pari 9 ista of the Nirukta. 

The account is divided naturally into two parts. The fibrst is the theory 
of the five fires, which is an account apparently of the mode in which the soul 
on death passes immediately, without intermediate reward or punishment, 
into the new body. The burning of the body on death is here taken by a new 
turn of thought as the offering of sacrifice, and the essential part of the offering, 
the action of man, is figured as the waters, which are offered with faith; hence 
the faith takes the place of the waters as the expression for the part which 
transmigrates. The faith, which thus ascends in the form of the sacrificial 
vapour to the gods, is by them offered in the heaven, the atmosphere, the 
earth, the man, and the woman as sacrificial fires, changing thus first to the 
Soma, then to rain, then to food, then to seed,^ and then to the embryo, and 
then receiving existence afresh. The mythical character of the whole is 
obvious, and reminds us that the new doctrine of action as determining the 
future life was decidedly disadvantageous to the sacrificial priest, and that it 
was natural to reserve it as a holy mystery. 

The second part of the account deals with the two ways, that of the gods 
and of the Fathers, and it teaches the doctrine first of punishment in the next 
world, and then rebirth on earth for those persons who were not to receive 
full enlightenment. The Devayana, originally in the Rigveda the path by 
which the sacrifice of a man was borne to the gods or by which they came for it, 
and by which on death he joined the Fathers and the gods in heaven, is trans¬ 
formed into the path by which the soul goes to the gods or to the absolute. 
On the burning of the body the soul enters the flame, then the day, the bright 
half of the month, the bright half of the year, the year, the sun, the moon 
(in the Chandogya version), the lightning, and finally, led by a spiritual man or. 


^ Deussen, PhiU of Up,y p. 832; Sechsdg 
XJpanishad^^, p. 476, n. 8. 

* vi. 2. 

» V. 3~10. 

^ This is a point of difference from the 


Buddhist theory by which the counter¬ 
part of the soul enters directly ah emtra 
the womb ; Windiseh, Buddha's Geburi^ 
pp. 28, 82, 76. 
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as the Chandogya has it, a superhuman man, into the world of Brahman. The 
terms are of course to be understood spatially, but in later India they were 
interpreted as temporal, and thus in the great epic the death of Bhisma is 
delayed by that warrior so that he may die in the Uttarayaria, the northern 
course of the sun.^ In the case of the Pitryana the course is different : the 
moon is common to both since the moon was often regarded as the home of the 
dead,^ and in the Upanisads its waxing and waning were brought into con¬ 
nexion with the movements of the souls : hence the path is the smoke, the 
night, the dark half of the month, the dark half of the year, the world of the 
Fathers in lieu of the year, the ether not the sun, the moon, which is now not 
a stage of transit to the world of Brahman, but the highest place attained by 
the souls. The arrival of the souls fills up the moon,^ so that in the meta¬ 
phorical language of the Upanisads they are enjoyed by the gods, a view 
which the Vedanta reduces to the principle that the souls and the gods 
together delight therein. This time of felicity ends only when the merit of the 
soul is finished, and then it returns to earth by the process, in its last stages 
very difficult, of being materialized into ether, wind, smoke, mist, cloud, rain, 
plants, food, seed, and entrance into the womb of the mother to be followed by 
rebirth. The way of the Fathers is the lot of those who are bent on sacrifice, 
works of piety, and asceticism (in the Chandogya, sacrifice, gifts, and alms¬ 
giving), while that of the gods which leads to the Brahman is allotted to the 
wise who know the doctrine and those who in the forest worship faith (in the 
Chandogya, worship faith and asceticism, unless it means ‘ worship, holding 
that faith is asceticism ’). The lot of the wicked appears to have been the third 
place which led to birth again as animals, of the lower insect orders, worms, or 
flies. In the Chtodogya Upanisad^ the position is differentiated by the 
division of the classes of souls, which go to the moon, into those of good and 
those of abominable conduct: the former are reborn as Ksatriy as. Brahmans, 
or Vaigyas, the latter as dogs, pigs, or Candalas, but the absurdity is retained 
that the third class remains, described as beings which ever return. 

The Kausitaki Upanisad ® presents an accommodation version : here the 
souls are all sent to the moon : their knowledge is there tested, and according 
to the result they proceed by the Devayana leading through the worlds of 
Agni, Vayu, Varuria, Indra, and Prajapati to that of Brahman, or they return 


^ Cf* Bhagavadgita, viii. 24 ; ^^nkara on 
Brahma Sutra, iv. 2. 20 ; Winternitz, 
Gesch. d. ind. Lit, i, 370. 

® Kaus. ii, 8. Its position in the Devayana 
is only thus to be explained: it is 
clearlyout of place ; cf. JTJB.iii. 13.12. 
® Cf. Kaus. i. 2 ; BAU. vi. 2. 16; there is a 
clear reference to the doctrine (RV. x. 
85, 5) of the Soma cup of the moon as 
the food of the gods, to explain its 
waxing and waning, 

* V. 10, 


® i. 2; a difficult passage ; see Keith, 
Qdnkhdyana Mranyaka, p. 17 ; B6ht- 
lingk, BSGW. xlii. 108 ff. ; xlix. 
98 f.; Windisch, BSGW. lix. Ill ; 
BuddhcCs Gehurty pp. 63, 67, 71. There 
are quasi parallels in JB. i. 18 and 49 
(Oertel, JAOS. xix. Ill ff.). The path 
to the moon in the latter version is 
through the fire, smoke, night, day, 
waning half of month, waxing half of 
month, and soul and body unite in the 
moon or month. 
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to earth in rebirth as a worm or a fly or a fish or a bird or a lion or a boar 
or a serpent or a tiger or a man or as something else. The later Upanisads 
add nothing of value to this doctrine : the Katha ^ refers to the rebirth of 
men as men or plants according to their deeds and knowledge, and the 
Pra 9 na ^ follows the Chandogya with some deviation. It, with the Jaiminiya 
Upanisad Brahmana,® recognizes two ways from the start, one by the north 
course to the world of Aditya, the other by the south course to the moon, 
from the former there being no return. The mention of Aditya here is an 
archaic touch in comparison with the world of Brahman, while on the other 
hand it is more recent than the conception of the goal as the world of Yama, as 
in the Rigveda. The Jaiminiya version contains the curious assertion ^ that 
a man can, after attaining the world of Brahman through the earth, Agni, 
Vayu, the atmosphere, the quarters, day and night, the half months, the 
months, the seasons, the year, the heavenly Gandharvas, the Apsarases, the 
sky, the gods, the sun, the moon, each of which is the world of Brahman,® 
choose at will birth in a Brahman or a Ksatriya family, a clear proof of a 
doctrine independent of Karman, and a curious parallel to the Buddhist 
doctrine—^found also in Jainism—of the choice of family made by the Buddha 
while in the Tusita heaven.® In the Bhagavadgita ’ we find the process carried 
one degree further and above the world of Brahman, from which once no 
return was possible, is set that of Krsna as all-god. The Mu^^aka® makes 
the soul attain release by passing through the sun; Hertel’s view ® that 
release is attained after life in the Brahmaloka seems erroneous; attain¬ 
ment of the Brahmaloka is release. 

In keeping with the curious vagueness of the Upanisads is the failure 
to make it clear precisely what is the ground which secures for a man union 
with the absolute in lieu of rebirth. In the Chandogya^® the matter is fairly 
simple ; the boon falls to those who know the doctrine of the five fires and the 
offerings in them which explain man’s descent to earth after his death, and 
to those who practice worship in the forest, holding that faith is their asceti¬ 
cism ; at least this is the more natural sense of the terms employed. Return 
to earth is attributed to those who in the village worship, holding that their 
sacrifices and their gifts to the priests are their tribute. In the Brhadaran- 
yaka,^on the other hand, the distinction is between those who practise faith 


1 V. r. 

2 i. 9, 10. 

^ iii. 20-8. In i. 3 the way is to the 
moon, then to or through the sun. 

^ iii. 28.4. 

** That is, the doctrine of Brahman’s world 
is known, but only in part accepted by 
being identified with either the world 
of the sun or the moon. Cf. i. 6. 

* Windisch, Bvddha^s Geburt, p. 66 ; Maha- 
vastu, i. 1 ; Jataka, i. 48. 

17 [h.o.s- 82] 


’ viii. 16. On the moon cf. T. Segerstedt, 
Monde Orieniai, iv. 62 
« i. 2. 11. 

» Mundaka XJpanisad^ pp. 63,66, on iii. 2.6. 

V. io. 1,3: the phrases are graddhd tapa 
ity updsate and istapufte daUam ity 
npOsaie. In both U% may be enumera- 
tive, and the sense be * practise faith 
and asceticism and * nractise sacrifice 
gifts and generosity 
^ vi. 2. 15, 16. 
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and truth, and those who devote themselves to sacrifice, alms, and asceticism. 
In the Mundaka Upanisad ^ the attainment of the absolute is the reward of 
those who wise, calm, of holy conduct, practise faith and asceticism, which is 
doubtless intended to be a reproduction of the view of the Chandogya, though 
its accuracy is dubious. In the Pra^na ^ the sun and the absolute are assured 
to those who give themselves up to holy conduct {'brahmacarya)^ asceticism, 
faith, and knowledge, while rebirth is attained by those who hold that sacri¬ 
fice and gifts are their action. It may fairly be held that the earlier sources do 
not accept asceticism as any essential part of the equipment for attaining the 
absolute, while it is assumed as necessary in the later texts.® 

The nature of the being which passes through transmigration is not specially 
discussed in the accounts of the paths. The curious mention of the man, 
variously described as spiritual (manasa) or as superhuman (amdnava), who 
leads the migrating soul from the lightning to the world of Brahman, is trans¬ 
formed by the account of the Nirukta ^ into a change effected in the soul itself, 
which becomes a spiritual essence, and with this conception Windisch ® 
compares the fact that the Buddha emerges in spiritual (manomaya) form 
from his mother’s womb, thus avoiding all injury to her, and the gods assume 
such a form. No certainty, however, is possible, and Deussen ® is equally 
certain that the mdnasa of the Brhadara^iyaka version is merely a corruption 
of the amdnava of the Chandogya text. 

The nature of the soul which is fated, unlike this class of soul, to return to 
earth, is not here specifically described in any way, but in another part of 
the Brhadara^yaka Upanisad ^ we find the description of the fate of the soul 
on death, from which it appears that all the organs accompany the departing 
Atman, that it enters into the Samj hana, and so becomes possessed of know¬ 
ledge and consciousness, Vijiiana, while, it is added, its learning and actions 
hold fast to it, and its knowledge of what has been before. With this accords 
well enough the Buddhist view of the migrating substance which is composed 
of Vijhana, and the other four Skandhas of Vedana, ‘feeling’, Samj ha, 

‘ perception Rupa, ‘ corporeal form ’, and Samskaras, ‘ dispositions % and 
which also bears the compendious term of Namarupa, ‘ name and form the 
former being essentially a brief designation of the four Skandhas other than 
form. Here, however, and in the orthodox doctrine of Qahkara and the 
Samkhya,® we have express recognition of a factor which is not mentioned 
expressly at any rate in the Brhadaranyaka, that of corporeal form. It is 


^ u 2. 11. 

» i. 9,10. 

® Thus renunciation of children is recognized 
in Mahanarayai^ (Ixii. 7, 11 ; Ixiii. 8, 
18), Pra^na (i. 18, 15), and in the 
Sannyasa Upanisads, and is regarded 
as natural in the knower of the absolute 
by YSjnavalkya, despite his own two 
wives (BAU. iii. 5.1; iv. 4. 22 ; cf. i. 


4. 17). 

* Par. ii, 9. 

® Buddha’s Geburt^ p. 78, n. 4. 

® Sechzig Upanishad’^, p, 508, n. 2. 
iv. 4. 3 Madh.; Windisch, op. cit,^ p. 38 ; 
cf. CU.iii. 14.1; KU. v. 7 ; I^a 15-17. 
® Windisch, op. dt.^ ch. v; Oltramare, 
I/histoire des itUes thiosophigues, i. 
246 ff. 
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evident that this view was not absolutely necessary for the theory of the 
Atman, and its development went, we may assxime, hand in hand with the 
development of the principle of the fine elements of matter, such fine elements 
being obviously necessary if they were to be conceived as accompaming an 
invisible entity like a transmigrating soul. We find, however, in the same 
Upanisad^ in the dialogue between YaJ navalkya and Artabhaga, w-hich is 
preserved in one tantalizing fragment, that in the case of death a man’s 
speech departs to the fire, his breath to the wind, his eye to the sun, his mind 
to the moon, his ear to the pole, his body to the earth, his Atman to the ether, 
his hair to the plants and trees, his blood and seed to the waters, but there 
remains to transmigrate his Karman alone.^ It is true that ^ankara proves 
equal to the occasion and disposes of the mention of the disappearance of the 
Atman by interpreting the ether as the space in the heart wherein dw^ells 
the self, but this explanation is a mere tour de force. On the other hand, 
Windisch ^ suggests that the necessary element of personality must be deemed 
to be given by the persistence of the name, which in the preceding section of 
the TJpanisad Yaj navalkya has declared to be the one thing which persists on 
the death of man, and this interpretation appears to be necessarily correct, 
while it suggests the origin of the use of the term ‘ name ’ in the Buddhist 
conception of Namarupa as the factor which passes through transmigration. 
Jacobi,^ again, suggests that the force of Karman produces a new complex of 
the elements, holding that the idea of a permanent soul was not yet known, 
but this is a far-fetched conception. In the vagueness of conception we have 
nothing to wonder at: the whole conception is seriously regarded so bizarre, 
that it is not surprising that to clothe it in definite language was beyond the 
power of the authors of the Upanisads. 

In the later literature ® there exist, despite the prevalence of the Karman 
doctrine, none the less the inconsistent ideas that on the one hand the sin of 
the father passes over to the child, apart from the action of the child in former 
births, and on the other that the saving grace of the Lord avails to break the 
chain of Karman. Still more naturally in the period of the IJpanisads, when 
the doctrine of Karman was far from being a fixed dogma, it is not surprising 
that many traces of conceptions inconsistent with the Karman belief should 
appear. Of these the most obvious is the belief in the power of the Atman by 
special grace to manifest itself, which is formd in the Katha, the Muii<Jaka, 
and still more clearly in the Qveta9vatara Upanisad, but equally important is 
the doctrine that in the son the father is continued in being in such a manner 
that the son takes over all that his father has, including his Karman,^ though 

1 iii. 2.18. * Windisch, Buddha's G^uri^ pp. €&, 70. 

® In Caraka’s Qarirasthana, iii. 14, the BAU, iv. 4.3 ff. must be borne in mind j 

transmigrating element is the Sattva, see above, p. 573. 

while in each man self-consciousness, ^ Die Entwicklung der Oottesidee bei den 
mind, senses, and the breaths are Indem, p. 9. 

derived from the non-transmigrating * Hopkins, JHAS. 1906, pp. 581 
self. * Kaus. ii. 15. 

1 7 * 
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the term in the context applies generally to all action and has no moral 
reference, and that for any evil done by his father the son makes atonement,^ 
a view which results in the constant insistence on begetting offspring as a 
religious duty,^ and which in the later period takes the more crude and vulgar 
form that the mere birth of a son {putra) saves the father from the hell named 
Put, a puerile verbal play in the precise manner of the Upanisads. This idea 
must clearly be reckoned along with those passages which declare that in the 
son the father is born again, an idea which is in itself not strictly reconcilable 
with the view that the soul transmigrates on death, since in the elaborate 
description of the Upanisads the tradition from father to son is of so complete 
a kind that it would seem that there was nothing more which could transmi¬ 
grate : we have in fact three diverse ideas more or less blended, the birth 
of the father in the production of a son, the handing over by the father on 
death to the son of his whole personality, and the migration of the father’s 
soul into some new existence. 

A further breach with the theory of Karman is to be seen in the case of 
the Kausitaki Upanisad,^ which tells how the man who attains the Brahman 
after passing by the river of immortality casts away his good and his evil deeds, 
which his friends and enemies duly share, while he from his lofty position gazes 
calmly at good and evil deeds, and the contrasts of night and day. This 
idea, as Hopkins ^ has shown, has a ritual origin : in the ^atapatha Brahmana ^ 
we are told how the man who performs the Agnihotra after sunset and before 
sunrise escapes the fate which normally awaits men in the world to come, 
where the days and the nights gradually destroy their good deeds, and doom 
them in due course to that renewal of death which the Brahman regards as the 
worst of unhappinesses. Thus early it is clear the Karman doctrine had to 
face the competition of conflicting and doubtless older views, which never 
could be brought into real coincidence with it. 

Another of the many contradictions involved in the theory arises from 
the view that on the departure of the soul on death it is accompanied by its 
recognition of the past, that is, that it retains a real personality. The difficulty 
of disposing of the fact that in practice the soul has no such recollection in its 
new birth of this previous experience is met by the statement that the child 
in the womb in its ninth month of existence possesses this knowledge, but 
through the pangs of birth is deprived of it.® The Buddhist view admits that 
the Buddha enters with complete memory and intelligence into the womb,*^ 
but in his case his miraculous birth prevents the loss of his supreme powers. 

The later literature,. by no means in harmony with the principles of 
Karman, assumes that great importance attaches to the thought which is in 

1 BAU. i. 5. IT. ^ JRAS, 190T, pp. 666 ff. 

^ CU. iii. IT. 5 ; v. 8, 9 ; BAU, vi. 2. 13 ; ® ii. 3. 3. 8~12. 

full details in vi- 4, and the Kama ® Garhha Upanisad 3, 4 ; Nirukta, Par. ii. 

Sutra. » Windisch, Btiddha's Geburt, p. 88, n. 1. 

» i. 4. 
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the mind of man in the moment of death,^ and we find a faint premonition of 
this view in the insistence laid in the Pragna Upanisad ^ that man’s thought 
determines his next life. Possibly a similar conception may underlie the 
prayer put by the Iga Upanisad ® in the mouth of the d3dng man. 


§ 11 . The Way of Salvation 

In the view of the Buddhist the world is misery, and the whole end of man 
is to remove the misery of existence from himself by the destruction of that 
desire, which leads ever from birth to birth. But the wholesale pessimism 
of the Buddhist is by no means characteristic of the Upanisads : to find real 
pessimism in them, as apart from mild expressions of the unsatisfactoriness 
of the finite compared with the infinite, is impossible. It is also impossible, 
therefore, to trace to the empirical despair of the world the growth of pessi¬ 
mism ; the most that in this regard can be said is that the tendency to take 
a pessimistic view of life may have been favoured among the upper classes of 
the Indians by the effect of the climate ^ and admixture with the aborigines, 
which was steadily taking place and was weakening the mental character of the 
race. Of the latter fact there can be no doubt: the genius of the Upanisads 
is different from that of the Rigveda, however many ties may connect the two 
periods. The emancipation theories of the Upanisads must, therefore, be 
traced to some more intellectual grotmd. 

In the Rigveda and in the Brahmanas the ideal aimed at is length of days 
on earth and life in the world of heaven in companionship with the gods. In 
the Brahmanas we find that the reward of commxmity of being, companion¬ 
ship, and fellowship with the gods is promised to the performers of various 
rites, in the case of diverse gods, Agni most of all, but also Vayu, Indra, 
Varu^ia, Aditya, Brhaspati, Prajapati, and finally even with the impersonal 
Brahman.® The gods are then reduced to the position of being no more than 
means by which entry to the Brahman can be obtained, and even Agni is 
placed in this position as well as Indra and Prajapati. When the Brahman 
is also regarded as the Atman, the end becomes unity with the Atman, and 
this was the saving mode of emancipation, before transmigration was believed 
in. The knower of the wise long-emancipated youthful Atman ceases to fear 
death; ® the finder of the Atman ceases to be stained by action ; ^ knowledge 
leads to the place where desire is at rest, where no sacrificial gift reaches, nor 


^ e.g. Bhagavadgita, viii. 6. 

® iii. 10 ; cf. CU. iii. 14. 1; BAU. iv. 4. 5. 

» 15-17 ; BAU. v. 15. 

* The pressure of the Brahmanical system is 
a doubtful factor, and is denied by 
Deussen, PhiU of XJp,^ p. 341. He 
ignores the climate ; that is, however, 
clearly wrong, as shown by the effects 
on human life of the climate at the 
present day. Cf. Oltramare, JO*hi$foire 


des iddes ikdosopbiques^ i. 102 ff.; Rhys 
Davids, Hibbert Lectures^ 1881*, p. 22 ; 
H, Ciintert, £hr arische Weltkdnig, p, 
22T, who greatly overestimates the 
pessimism of the Upanisads. 

® gS. ii. 6. 4. 8; xi. 4. 4. 1, 21; 6. 2, 2, 3 ; 
TB. iii. 10. 9.11 ; 11. 6. Immortality 
even in life is secured by TS. vi. 6.9. 2. 

« AV. X. 8. 44. 

^ TB. hi. 12.9, 8. 
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the penance of the ignorant.^ It is clear that what is contemplated is attain¬ 
ing by knowledge union with the Brahman, but the influence of the traditional 
view is seen in the fact that it is still regarded as the arrival at a world of 
heaven as if the Atman were without the self.^ The same conflict appears in 
the view that the Atman is the infinitely great and the infinitely small, 
and that on the departure of the soul, it is to go to the Atman, and enter in. 
In all these passages it is necessary to recognize that the knowledge of the 
Atman leads only to unity with the Atman after death, and that the unity is 
conceived on the old model of community with a deity. 

A further and important step is undoubtedly taken with the recognition 
of the fact that the emancipation desired is already achieved in this life by 
means of the recognition of the fact of the unity of the self and the absolute.^ 
He who knows ‘ I am the Brahman ^ becomes the universe: even the gods have 
no power to prevent him so becoming, for he is its soul.^ Or, in the words of 
the Mun<Jaka Upanisad,^ ^He who knows the supreme Brahman becomes 
the Brahman.’ The mere knowledge constitutes the deliverance : the man 
ceases to be affected by any desires of any kind : his deeds good or bad cease 
to have any effect on him : ^ like the reed stalk in the fire, his works consume 
themselves away : ’ as water does not stay on the lotus leaf, further works do 
not cling to him.® The discussions of Yajriavalkya with the king, Janaka,® 
reveal the truth that the absence of desire, the disappearance of every passion,^® 
is the mark of the man becoming immortal and attaining to the Brahman. 
Similarly, in veiled language he informs the king that death will not produce 
any essential change in the self, and he denies in his discussion with Maitreyi 
that there is any consciousness after death.^^ Though later interpreted 
materialistically by the Carvakas, the sense is clearly otherwise. After death 
the indestructible self ceases to have that division of consciousness as subject 
and object, which gives the empirical consciousness of the world. The wise 
know that there is in the universe as we have it no reality, nor is there any 
further reality in immortality, if understood as a prolonged individual exis¬ 
tence after death. 

The attainment of emancipation by this knowledge which gives it, and is it, 
results in the immediate cessation of every emotion : how can man desire any- 

1 X, 5. 4.15. des idies th^osophiqices^ i. 114, 

® Deussen, op, p. 343. ^ CU. v. 24. 3. 

* Gaudapada, Maa^Ukya Karika, iv, 98. ® CU. iv. 14. 3. 

« BAU. i. 4.10. • BAU. iv. 2 ; cf. 8 and 4. 

® iii. 2. 9, which Hertel (ed., pp. 49 f.) This ideal is, of course, dominant in later 

treats as a working over of an original thought; by a singular delusion, 

identification with the personal Purusa. Rhys Davids {Early Buddhism^ p. 59) 

® BAU. iv. 4, 22 ; TU. ii. 9; Kaus. i. 4 ; persists in his denial of the obvious 

iii. 1. So analogously in the doctrine of truth. Cf. de la Vallde Poussin, 

St. Paul and Lao Tsd enlightenment Bouddhisme^ pp. 60, 414. 

firees from the law; in the BrShmanas “ pretya samjnd ndsii ; BAU. ii. 4. 12 ; iv. 
(e.g. 5®- i- 1* 21) sacrifice has a 5.13 ; CU. vi. 9 (deep-sleep and death 

similar potency ; Oltramare, Jahisioire are both meant). 
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thing who knows himself to be all ? How can he fear when there is no other? 
There can be no sorrow for him nor pain : he is like a blind man who has 
gained his sight, a wounded man healed, a sick man made whole. All his 
works are annihilated, as they have meaning only for an indi\dduality. Future 
works have no effect upon him, but evil he cannot wish to do, since he has no 
desires : ^ he may, if he cares, live on for the full length of life or do any 
action so long as he does it disinterestedly, a view which the 19a Upanisad 
offers, despite its paradoxical appearance, doubtless as a sop to those who did 
not wish to be denied the position of emancipation, but preferred also to 
enjoy the things of life. He cannot again ever feel any doubt; ^ he has the 
full and abiding knowledge for all time. 

The view that the emancipation is attained in the moment of the know¬ 
ledge is, however, very far from being universally expressed or believed. The 
idea on the contrary occurs, ever and again, that the result of the enlighten¬ 
ment is only complete at the end of the life of the self, and that the enlighten¬ 
ment takes the form of an alteration in space to a new abode.® These ideas 
are, of course, merely the ideas regarding the fate of the soul, transferred to the 
new conception of the gaining of knowledge. The view that the attainment of 
knowledge brought release was one, which, we may safely assume, was not 
easy to grasp or to hold, for the very good reason that it is as a matter of fact 
unintelligible. Hence the Upanisads as a rule merely consider that the 
advantages of the acquisition of knowledge are the winning of the desired 
immortality : the view of the merger of the Atman in the Atman as a mere 
recognition of identity is not the conception usually found, which is rather 
that the reward is eternity. Thus in the Katha Upanisad, in which has been 
seen the doctrine of final release by Deussen, there is no trace, as Whitney * 
has clearly pointed out, of anything more than the mere recognition of the 
winning of immortality as the result of knowledge, in this case philosophical 
knowledge, not as in the Taittiriya Brahma^a,® from which the conception 
of the Upanisad is borrowed, ritual knowledge. So we have many other 
accounts, all of the same kind : the soul is supposed to go out by the veins to 
the rays of the sun and to the sun; ® in the accounts in the transmigration 
doctrine*^ the souls even of the men who have acquired knowledge are 
conceived as going by a long journey to the world of Brahman and the same 
idea is repeated in the variant versions of the Kausitaki Upanisad ® where 
from the moon such sords go by the worlds of fire, wind, Varava, Indra, 
Prajapati and then reach Brahman. In the Aitareya Aranyaka ® we learn 


1 BAU. iv. 4. 23. CU.iii. 14. 4. 

» The 19 a (11 ; Maitr. vii. 9) actually pro¬ 
vides for a regime of works (termed 
Avidya) to conquer repeated death, 
and of knowledge, to conquer the 
noigration, as simultaneously to be 
pursued. 

* TAPA, 1890, pp. 88 ff,; JAOS. xiii. pp. 


ciii ff.; KU. iii. 7~9. 

® iii. 11. 8. • CU. viii. 6. 1-5. 

^ BAU. vi, 2 ; CU. v. 10; Nirukta, Par. ii. 
8, 9. See also CU. iv. 15. 5, 6 ; Muigid. 
i. 2.11. 

M. 2 ; cf. JB. i. 18.4 ; 49. 7 tf. 

» ii- 5 ; Keith, Aitareya Aranyaka^ p. 284, 
n- 9. 
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that Vamadeva, as a result of knowing the Atman, ascended from this world, 
and attained immortality in yonder world of heaven. The Kausitaki also 
has an account in detail of the world of Brahman, with the Aparajita palace, 
which is derived from Varuna’s Rigvedic abode, the tree Ilya, the Salajya 
city, and the sea Ara, the later conception being perhaps derived from the seas, 
Ara and Nya, in the world of Brahman invented by the Chandogya TJpanisad.^ 
Yet another version makes the emancipated man be separated from the non- 
emancipated by the fact that at death his soul goes out by the 101st vein,^ 
whence he proceeds by the crown of the head, fire, wind, and sun up to Brah¬ 
man. All these are proofs of the perfectly simple meaning given to saving 
knowledge by the Upanisads generally. The knowledge might really confer 
the enlightenment in the view of a few minds, but the overwhelming opinion ® 
of the age was that the reward was the heaven in one form or another.^ The 
later Vedanta endeavoured to bring order into these ideas, and reconcile them 
with the real nature of emancipation by the theory of the contrast between 
the Jivanmukta, who obtains release in perfection only on death, but who is 
really released in life by his attainment of knowledge, and the subject of the 
progressive emancipation, Kramamukti, by which the passage to the world 
of Brahman took place before the final release by the attainment of complete 
insight, but these devices remain as unnatural as possible.^ 


§ 12 . The Ethics of the Upanisads and Toga 

In comparison with the intellectual activity of the Brahmans the ethical 
content of the Upanisads must be said to be negligible and valueless.® The 
total impression conveyed by the Upanisads is that of an intellectual exercise, 
whose aim was the attainment partly of immediate goods, partly of the 
highest good, normally the happiness of heaven which was often materially 
enough conceived, and there is made no attempt to make the theoretical 
philosophy a ground of morality of any sort. There are, here and there, 
moral maxims enunciated, but these are of no consequence and rise in no way 
above popular morality. On the contrary, the essential fact is expressed by 
Indra in his dialogue with Pratardana : ’ the possession of knowledge makes 
a man independent of all morality, the slaying of an embryo, the murder of a 


^ CXJ. viii. 5. 3. 

® CU. viii. 6 . 6 ; KU. vi. 16 ; susumna^ 
Maitr, vi.21. Cf, PU.iii. 7. 

® Cf. the power of motion and enjoyment of 
women ascribed in the CU. viii. 12. 3; 
BAU. iv. 3. 15, however illogically. 
So TU. iii. 10,5 f., where motion, eating, 
changing form, and singing occur. 

* This agrees precisely with the views of 
Agoka, whose preoccupation is with 
men’s future heavenly bliss; Oltramare, 
Uhistoire des id6es iMosophiqueSy ii. 55. 


® gU. i. 4, 11 ; V. 7; Mund. iii. 2. 6 ; cf. 
Oltramare, L^histoire des iddes tMoso- 
phiqtLes^ i. 208-210. 

* Radhakrishnan’sdictum {Ind, JPhiLi. 243), 
‘ Morality, according to the Upanisads, 
expresses the true nature of things 
is not consistent with other views 
expressed by him (p. 230), and is 
wholly contrary to the spirit of the 
Upanisads. 

’ Kaus. iii, 1. 
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father or of a mother. It is, of course, true that these statements are not 
meant seriously, and that we may console ourselves by supposing that the 
priest did not hold that these crimes could really be disposed of in this way, 
though of that we cannot be certain as the same results can be attained by 
ritual practices. But they must have felt an exaggerated value to attach to 
their speculations, and have completely failed to see that morality is the most 
objective and essential part of philosophy, and is something other than 
sacrificial activity or intellectual gymnastics. 

Here and there we have views which are sound so far as they go ; the 
allegory of life ^ as a Soma sacrifice postulates that the fee shall be asceticism, 
liberality, right dealing, non-injury to life, and truthfulness, and a list of 
a student’s duties is given in the Taittiriya Upanisad.^ The student is 
bidden by his teacher not to be negligent of truth, virtue, welfare, prosperity, 
study and teaching, and in due course propagation of children. Further, duties 
to the gods, the Fathers, and parents are inculcated, and teachers and guests 
are to be ranked as gods. Those acts which are irreproachable alone should 
be practised, and good deeds alone should be revered. Befreshments with a 
seat should be provided for deserving Brahmans. Giving is regulated; ® 
one should give with faith, one should not give without faith, one should give 
with plenty, with modesty, with fear,^ with sympathy. Further, a very useful 
practical rule is enjoined; if the student has doubt concerning an act or 
conduct, then recourse should be had to the attitude of Brahmans, competent 
to judge, apt, devoted, not harsh, lovers of \drtue ; as they behave themselves 
in such a case, so should the student demean himself, and similarly should he 
act in regard to persons who are spoken against. There is thus given as the 
norm of conduct the average righteous man, who embodies in himself the 
standard of action. In the same Upanisad ® in addition to the essential study 
and teaching a further list is given which runs: right dealing, truthfulness, 
asceticism, self-restraint, tranquility, maintenance of the sacred fire, the 
offering of the Agnihotra, hospitality, courtesy, and duties to children, wives, 
and grandchildren. Another text sees in the voice of the thunder the rules 
Be restrained, liberal, merciful So we have condemned as sinners the 
stealer of gold, the drinker of Sura, the murderer of a Brahman, and the 
defiler of his teacher’s bed, and their associates,^ while A9vapati, the prince, 
boasts that his kingdom has no thief, churl, or drunkard, none who neglect the 
sacrifice or the sacred lore, no adulterer or courtesan.^ This is, it is clear, 
purely elementary : the failure to rise to the conception even of a system of 
ethics is a sign not so much, as Deussen ® suggests, of the virtue of the age, 

^ CU. iii. 17. generosity. 

® i. 11. ® i. 9. 

® Cf. AA. ii. 8. 6. For Buddhism cf, Keith, * BAU. v. 2. 

Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 117 f., 279 ff. ’ CU, v. 10. 9. 

* Possibly of hard-heartedness ; cf. RV. ® CU. v. 11. 5, 

X. 117. 5. Cf, PB. xvi. 5. 6 ; 6. 1 ; 9.2 ; » PhiL of Up., p. 866. 

AA. ii. 3. 6, which urges moderation in 
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which is not proved by any other evidence, but rather of the lack of ethical 
sense on the part of the Brahmans. Philosophically also the doctrine of the 
absolute as all-pervading resulted in the negation of human responsibility: it is 
the deity who really acts in and through man, and the latter cannot be blamed 
for what he thus seemingly does.^ 

In truth the aims of the Brahmans were bent on things which are not 
ethical at all, immediate profit on the one hand, or, on the other, the closer 
realization of the absolute in which they believed, and which they desired to 
appreciate in full enjoyment. The ideal is embodied in the most curious 
forms. Knowledge in the Upanisads is essentially profitable,^ and by no 
means for spiritual ends alone. He who knows the world as fivefold obtains 
it; he who knows Indra as without a rival has no rival; the possessor of 
knowledge cannot be injured by an enemy; neither the northern nor the 
southern mountains can prevail against him, and his foes die around him, an 
idea found in the Aitareya Brahmana.® It is an easy step to the result already 
seen ; knowledge obliterates evil; one who knows may consort with even the 
murderer without being contaminated.^ With a strange contrast to Sokrates 
who held that the wise man would necessarily be good, we are repeatedly 
assured that knowledge relieves man from worrying as to whether he has 
done wrong or right in any matter.® Entry into the absolute is accompanied 
by the casting aside of good and evil deeds, which are transferred on one view 
to one’s relatives or foes respectively.® With an anticipation of modern 
idealism, and in the true spirit of mysticism, good and bad may be regarded 
as imperfect concepts for which there is no proper place in the absolute; if 
speech were not, neither right nor wrong, true nor false, good nor bad, 
pleasant nor unpleasant, could be known.^ The absolute self is unsullied by 
evil to which he is external; an etymology proves it; for he is called the 
person, Purusa, since he burned {us) up evil before {purva) all these worlds.® 
In uniting with him the individual parts utterly from good or bad.® We see 
this even in sleep, for in it neither evU nor good attaches itself effectively to the 
selfWhen we are told^ that the world is truth, there is no ethical implication, 
for it is plain that there is here merely an assertion of the reality of the universe, 
the word Satya conveying both senses, and in the theistic ^veta9vatara 
the description of the lord as the bringer of right and the remover of evil is 
due to the confusion, there constant, between the personal deity and the 
absolute. The emancipated self possesses autonomy, but it is not an ethical 


^ JUB, i, 5 ; above, § 6. 

« BAU.i.4.17; 5.12; CU,i.2.8; BAU.i. 
8. 28 ; 5. 21 ; v. 4 ; TU. ii. 1 ; iii. 7 ; 
K!aus. i. 7 ; ii. 13 ; Mu^d, iii. 2. 9. 

® viii. 28 ; of. TU. iii. 10, 4. 

^ BAU. V. 7 ; 14. 8 ; CU. v. 10. 9 f. ; 24. 8. 
Cf. BAU. iv. 4. 23; CU, iv. 14. 8; 
PU. V. 5 ; Maitr. iii. 2 ; vi. 18. Con¬ 
trast KU, ii, 24 ; iii, 7, 8, 


® TU. ii. 9 ; BAU. iv. 4. 22; Mu^d. iii. 1. 8. 
® Kaus. i. 4. 

’ CU. ^i. 2. 1. 

» KU. V. 11 ; 19 a 8 ; BAU. i. 4. 1 . 

» BAU. iv. 3. 21 f. 

BAU. iv, 3. 7,16 ; CU, viii. 6. 3. 

“ CU. vi. 16. 
vi. 6, 
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state ; ^ it is merely a condition of unhindered power, the ideal of a despot, 
the state of the man who goes up and down these worlds, eating what he desires, 
assuming what form he desires.^ 

Prajapati utterly condemns ^ the doctrine, derived allegedly from his 
teaching by the demon Virocana, which asserts that the man who consults his 
own desires in this life obtains both this world and the world to come ; this 
view is described as devilish, naturally enough since it would have turned all 
against gifts to the priests or sacrifice. But we have instead the clear doctrine ^ 
that the self is dearer even than a son, and that whatever is dear, be it ^dfe, 
sons, wealth, the Brahman class, the Ksatriya class, the gods, worlds, any¬ 
thing, is dear not for itself, but for the sake of the self or soul. We have here, 
not the psychological theory that things are desired for their pleasure, not for 
themselves, nor the suggestion that all love is ultimately self-love, but the 
recognition of the fact of the unity of the whole, which finds its truth in the self. 
Plainly, however, there is no attempt to develop a positive morality ^ which 
would render empiric selfishness wrong on the score that it was based on a 
false distinction between self and not-self. On the contrary we find only 
emphasized throughout the necessity of caring for one’s own salvation; 
Yajhavalkya abandons his faithful wives to seek the welfare of his soul, just as 
the Buddha abandons his young bride and his child, because they are hin¬ 
drances to the attainment of release. 

The true ideal, therefore, of the seeker for truth is embodied in the 
practice of asceticism and the adoption of renunciation : by turning away from 
the things of this world, and by concentrating unnaturally the mind on the 
object, the vision beatific was to be obtained : the utter incompatibility of 
this with the purely intellectual view, that the recognition of the Brahman as 
the self was emancipation, is obvious, but contradictions in adjecto are the 
normal characteristic of the Upanisads. Hence was developed the scheme by 
which the old rule of life was complicated and a series of four A9ramas, 
‘ places of asceticism % was devised, through which the man should pass on his 
way to his home in the heaven. 

In the earliest Upanisads we find only the conception that, beside the life 
of the student and the householder, men might give themselves up to ascetic 
practices in their seeking for the truth. There was no idea that the stages of 
life should be successive, ending with the ascetic stage : the ascetic stage 
might follow the stage of household life if desired, but equally it might not.® 
But in the later Upanisads, such as the Jabala^, we find the four stages ordered 

1 CU, vii. 25. 2 ; TU. i. 6, 2, 2.22 ; iii. 8.10. 

® TU.iii. 10. 5. 4. Cf. also N. Iiaw, lA. Iii. 272 ff. S.Butt 

® CU. viii. 7 f. * BAU. ii. 4 ; iv. 5. (Early Buddhist Mcmachisrn^ chap, ii) 

« Radhalsxishnaii(Jr?2d.PMl.i-228ff.,242ff.) holds that the fourth Agrama is au 

ignores the fundamental moral indiffer- addition to the Brahmanical system of 

ence of the Upanisads by reinterpreting the <pramauas, wandering teachers 

them in the light of absolute idealism. of semi-Aryanized eastern communities. 

« CU. viii. 15 ; ii. 23.1 ; v. 10 ; BAU. iv. This seems quite unproved. 
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as student, householder, anchorite, Vanaprastha, and finally wandering beggar, 
Parivrajaka, Bhiksu, The first two stages remain much as in the Brahmana 
period : it is of interest that we hear of cases, where a pupil seems to have been 
used by his alleged teacher mainly for the purpose of tending his cattle, in 
return for which the teaching might be long delayed, as in the case of Satya- 
kama.^ Other pupils again were deemed unworthy of the teaching they 
desired: Upakosala ® tended the fires for twelve years without his teacher 
making up his mind to trust him with the sacred knowledge. The householder 
may still attain the world of Brahman by attention to his duties, if he con¬ 
tinues to study and brings up pious sons and pupils, subduing his organs in 
the self and slaying no life, save at the sacrificial ground. But another view 
condemns such persons to life in the moon, and then to return to earth again. 
Sacrifice, Veda study, liberality, and the production of sons are still the 
chief duties, though, as we have seen, the tendency was growing to reduce 
the sacrifice to symbolic acts. 

The late Vaikhanasa Dharmasutra lays down that there are four categories 
of householder. The first {vdrttdvrtti) devotes himself to the duty of agricul¬ 
ture, cattle rearing or trade. The second {gdllna) performs regularly the 
domestic offerings, Pakayajnas, and, after establishing his fire, carries out 
each fortnight the new and full moon offerings, and every four months the 
four-month offerings, as well as twice a year the animal offering, and once the 
Soma offering. The third {ydydvara) performs the Qrauta sacrifices, including 
the Soma sacrifice, for himself and also acts as priests for others, whence his 
name of ‘ Wanderer ’ ; he studies and teaches pupils ; he gives and accepts 
gifts; he maintains his fire and entertains guests. The fourth {ghordcdrika) 
is a man of severe observances, for he offers Istis, studies and gives gifts, 
practising specially rigorous abstinence in the months Marga9irsa and Jyaistha, 
performing morning and evening the Agnihotra, and maintaining the fire 
with fruits of the wood. We need not suppose that this ideal scheme corre¬ 
sponded to any very definite practiceit is noteworthy that it recognizes that 
in many cases the householder was more busied in his business than in the per¬ 
formance of his domestic ritual. 

The business of teaching ^ was doubtless carried on by many of the house¬ 
holders, as well as by those who had passed this stage. For the early Vedic 
period we have no indication of anything corresponding to the later Math, 
where large bodies of teachers and pupils were united in a loose form of 
monastic life. We seem to find nothing more than individual teachers attract¬ 
ing a larger or smaller number of pupils ; the ideal seems to have been that a 
true student must dwell in his teacher’s house {antevdsin)^ and this fact alone 
would negative large bodies. The epic tradition ^ seems to suggest that five 
was a maximum. From this simple relationship may be explained a dominant 
feature of the Buddhist and later monastic system, the free right of any person 

} CU. iv. 4. 5. « Cf. Weber, Beligionssoziologie^ ii. 157 fif. 

2 CU. iv. 10.1, 2. 4 Mahabbarata, xii. 828.41. 
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who had entered on a course of study to abandon it. The development of 
monastic systems which soon became common to all sects was furthered by the 
rise of Buddhism, though it need not be held to have been a specific Buddhist 
innovation, for it may easily have risen spontaneously among Buddhists 
Jains and Brahmans alike as the outcome of their competition for public 
favour. 

The third stage, that of the anchorite, is not distinguished by Yaj navalkj^a 
from that of the wanderer : when he decides to give up the life of the house¬ 
holder he contemplates wandering about as a beggar.^ The value of penance 
for the knowledge of the Brahman is not overestimated in the oldest Upanisads: 
the king Brhadratha,^ after most painful mortification, is still far from 
attaining the desired knowledge. Asceticism, it is even said, leads only to the 
way of the Fathers, and has not the result of future emancipation. The man 
who really realizes the Brahman is above the Acramas ; ® he has realized all 
that is aimed at by asceticism ; he has no longer individuality or family con¬ 
nexion, he wanders about homeless, begging, without possessions, and bears 
the name Sannyasin, the renouncer of everything. How this ideal can be 
logically derived from knowledge of the Atman is nowhere explained in the 
Upanisads. 

With the usual curious turns of Indian thought the Sannyasin, who is 
really a person beyond the A 9 ramas as the ^^vetagvatara Upanisad calls him, 
becomes in the later Upanisads a man striving for the knowledge of the Atman 
by means of asceticism. He should undertake this stage only as a rule after 
being a forest hermit, though he may enter into it direct from the house¬ 
holder’s state.^ He parts solemnly after sacrifice from all his kin, abandons all 
sacrifice for ever, gives up the sacred cord and the tonsure, lays aside his 
former garments and his staff, is clad in rags and a loincloth, and wanders 
about save at the period of the rains, living on what he begs and inhabiting 
lonely spots : some texts even demand nudity ; he bears now a triple sta:ff or 
a single staff, to signify perhaps the reconciliation of caste differences. Only 
one night may he live in a village, five in a town, but in the four months of the 
rains he may stay there. He is to recite Upanisads and the Arartyaka, to 
meditate, perform bathings, be indifferent to every human emotion, and show 
charity to all creatures. He must practise Yoga, that is, exercises intended 
to bring the mind into mystic union with the absolute. Though the system of 
the later Yoga,^ which is linked to the Samkhya, and which, therefore, in 
theory aims really primarily at the isolation of the spirit and nature, not at 
union with the divinity, is not found set out in the same precise detail, most 


1 BAU. ii. 4.1. 

® Maitr. i. 2. 

« gu. Vi. 21. 

* See JabSla, A 9 rama, Sannyasa, Ka^tha- 
9ruti (or Katha^ruti), Brahma, Aru- 
]^eya, and Paramahahsa. 

® The sense of * harnessing ’ seems to he 


found in atmdnam ywilfiia in MahSnar. 
Ixiii. 21; Maitr. vi, 8 ; as a union of 
breath and Om, Yoga is found in Maitr* 
vi. 25 ; in KU* ii. 12 it is practically 
equivalent to the of the senses. 

Cf. above, § 8. 
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of its elements can be traced in the TJpanisads,^ and in the Katha we are dis¬ 
tinctly told that it is necessary to suppress speech and mind, merging the 
latter in the knowledge self, that in the great self, and that in the calm self, 
the absolute. The highest stage is attained when the five senses cease to give 
knowledge, when the mind and the intellect are at rest; the firm restraint 
of the senses is Yoga. The ^vetagvatara devotes its second chapter to the 
praise of Yoga, prefacing it with prayers, adapted from the Taittiriya Samhita, 
in which the aid of Savitr is invoked to secure the application of the mind to 
the task set before the Yogin. He should hold erect his body, and cause his 
senses and mind to enter into the heart, check his movements, and breathe 
with diminished intensity through the nose, restraining from distraction his 
mind. A clean level spot, free from pebbles, fire or gravel, favourable to 
thought by the presence of water, not offensive to the eye, protected from the 
wind and secluded, is recommended. Fog, smoke, sun, fire, wind, fireflies, 
lightning, crystal, the moon, are given as the preliminary appearances which 
present themselves to the Yogin; lightness, healthiness, steadiness or 
freedom from desire, clearness of countenance, pleasantness of voice, sweetness 
of odour, and scantiness of excretions are the first stage in his progress. The 
revelation of the absolute procures freedom from fetters and sorrow ; sickness, 
old age, and death are overcome- The Upanisad, however, does not rely on 
Yoga alone; the one is attainable not by Yoga merely but by reflection 
{sdmkhya) also, terms in which we need not see references to established 
schools, as does Oldenberg.^ The insistence on breathing as a matter of im¬ 
portance is noteworthy; ^ restraint of breath not merely banishes evil 
influences, it tends to generate heat, thus producing Tapas, and by restraint 
serves to deaden the activity of the brain, thus favouring the feeling of 
severance from the world and union writh the absolute. 

The Maitrayariiya repeatedly develops the theme; the state to be aimed 
at is reaching the fourth stage,^ by the suppression of the living self. By 
pressing the tip of the tongue against the palate,® by suppressing voice, mind, 
and breath, one sees the Brahman, the self, and becomes selfless. Another 
device, forming the beginning of an advance by sound to the absolute without 
soutnd, consists in closing the ears with the thumbs,? when the sound of the 
ether within the heart becomes audible. By the suppression of breath the 
light of the ether within the heart is made manifest.^ Or again by using the 
sound Om as an arrow, with mind as its point, the Yogin pierces the darkness 
and sees him who sparkles like a wheel of fire, the colour of the sun, the Brah- 

^ e.g. KU. iii. 18 ; vi. 10,11 ; cf. Hopkins, trast Deussen, Sechzig XJpanishad*s^^ 

JAOS.xxii. 833 According to Tuxen p. 308, n. 3, who justly insists on the 

(Voga, pp. 20 ff.) the prime sense of parallel of in i. 8. 

YogaisSamadhi; Charpentier(ZDMG. ® Oltxamare, L^histoire des idies tMoso* 
Ixv. 846, 847) thinks practical effort is phiques, i. 322 ff. 

the root sense. Cf. Oltramare, X’Aistoire * vi. 19. ® vi. 20 f. 

des itUes tMosophigueSy i. 800-2. ® vi. 22. vi. 27. 

® Die Lehre der XIpanishaden, p. 280. Con- 
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man that shines beyond the darkness, in the sun, the moon, the fire, and the 
lightning.^ The oneness of the breath and mind and also of the senses and the 
relinquishment of all conditions of existence is declared to be Yoga. A formal 
list of six elements of Yoga appears in the Maitrayanlya Upanisad.- These 
are Pra^aytoia, ‘ regulation of the breathing out and in % Pratyahara, 
‘ suppression ’ of the organs of sense such as the mind, so as to prevent its 
activity spoiling concentration, Dhyana, ‘ meditation’, Dharana, ‘concentra¬ 
tion of the attention % Tarka, ‘ reflection a term of doubtful sense in this 
context,^ and Samadhi, ‘ absorption ’ or complete union with the object of 
meditation. This list differs, in the insertion of Tarka, and in the placing of 
Dhyana before Dharana, from the later list, which makes up the number of 
eight members by inserting as the first three items Yama, ‘ discipline % 
refraining from doing injury, truthfulness, &c., Niyama, ‘ self-restraint ’ such 
as purity, contentment, &c., and Asana, ‘ postures in sitting Of all these 
the most important is the use of Om as a symbol of Brahman to meditate 
upon. It is recognized by the Katha,^ but its importance belongs to the later 
Upanisads, which delight in mystery regarding it; it has three syllables or 
morae, or three and a half, or three morae and three echoes, three morae and 
four half morae, and so on ; the point of the Anusvara is given a hidden sense 
and the echo is also famed. It is refreshing to find that silence is called the 
highest point of all.® The view then is that man can only enter on the medita¬ 
tion with Om : he must at the end attain the nothingness in that which is not 
a word, like the sap of the flowers in the liquid honey.® In the condition of 
Samadhi the consciousness of a separate subject and object entirely disappear, 
and the state of selflessness is reached. This union is attained by the ascent 
of the soul, from the heart through the Susumna vein and the Brahmarandhra, 
to union with the absolute.’ Naturally this conception is developed with 
the aid of the metaphor by which the heart is called a lotus, and by the use of 
the veins, 72,000 in number, into wild fantasies. Yet, though most of this 
absurdity is found in the later Upanisads, it should be recognized that the 
needs of Asana are hinted at in the Qveta 9 vatara,® and the virtues of Praty- 
ahara are recognized by the Chandogya. 

Religious suicide, which we have not seen in the Brahmana period, is 
mentioned in this, but only at the latest stage, long after the period of the 
Upanisads proper, when authority is given to the beggar to abstain from food, 
to throw himself into the water or fire,^® to choose a hero’s death. Strange 
folly to emerge from the comparative rationalism of the Upanisads, and 
to reach its apotheosis in the religion of the Jina. 


^ vi. 24. ® Maitr. vi. 18. 

® Possibly it indicates the stage of medita¬ 
tion accompanied by reflexion; cf. 
MBh. xii. 195. 15; the first Pali 
Jhana; Oldenberg, Die l>ehre der 
Upantshaderiy p. 324. 

^ ii, 17 ; cf. CU. u 1; TU. i. 8 ; gU. i. 14; 


Mund. ii.2.4. See also Keith,ERE., $.v» 
® Dhyanabindu 4. Maitr. vi. 22. 

’ Brahmavidya 11, 12; Ksurika 8, 9; 
Maitr. vi. 21. 

® ii. 10. viii, 15. 

Jab^a 5 ; Ka^itha^ruti 4; cf. Keith, 
KBPS., s.n. 
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§ 13 - The Significance of the Philosophy of the Upanisads 

What judgement are we to pass on the main thought of the Upanisads ? 
Are they really the expressions at an early date of the deepest principles of 
philosophy, or are they merely of historical value, interesting pictures of the 
early thought of man, important not per se, but because of their dominating 
influence on the future philosophy and life of India ? The two interpreters, 
who have of recent times been most impressed by the nature of that philosophy 
as idealism, have passed the most diametrically opposed views on the question: 
Gough was impressed with the necessity of explaining the defects of the subject 
of which he treated by the admixture of blood among the Indians, and the 
corrupting influences of a low order of civilization, while Deussen ^ is lost 
in admiration of the Upanisads, as was Schopenhauer before him : ‘ Eternal 
philosophical truth’, he says, ‘ has seldom found more decisive and striking 
expression than in the doctrine of the emancipating knowledge of the Atman.’ 
He claims ^ that Yajhavalkya had anticipated the view of Schopenhauer 
regarding immortality as indestructibility without continued existence; he 
regards the view of the nature of the self as an anticipation of the doctrine of 
Kant; he defends the doctrine of transmigration as the best expression of the 
true state of matters in the terms of empirical thought, while recognizing that 
such an expression is misleading : nay, he argues that the Kantian argument 
regarding immortality, based on the realization of the moral law within us, 
points not to ordinary immortality, but rather to the process of transmigra¬ 
tion, and transmigration has been solemnly upheld as philosophic doctrine at 
the present time by competent authorities. 

The position of Deussen is, of course, coloured by his acceptance of the 
view that Kant has finally ® shown that the knowledge of the ultimate reality 
is not possible, with which he combines the Schopenhauerian doctrine of the 
primacy of the will which he traces to Christianity, and his view of the Upani¬ 
sads is, therefore, greatly determined by his double desire, to find in them the 
anticipation of Kant and to show that the views of Kant, as modified by 
Schopenhauer, are the only possible views of philosophy. To those who do 
not accept his theories the arguments adduced by him fall with the theories 
themselves, but the investigation of this question belongs to a general philoso¬ 
phical discussion, which is hardly here necessary or appropriate. The more 
important question which arises is to what extent the doctrines of the Upani¬ 
sads do foreshadow the views of Kant. 

1 Phil, of XJp., pp. 38-50. ® A view, of course, rejected by various 

® Op. dt., p. 350. Contrast the judgement schools on different grounds, e. g. H. 

of Lanman (Beginnings of Hindu Jones, Philosophy of Lotze, pp. 371 ff.; 

Pantheism^ p, 24) : ‘ What a prospect, E. Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant ; 

dark and void—this Supreme Spirit, Hohhouse, Theory of Knowle^e ; 

before whom all human endeavour, Pj^t(^Bx6.,Kanfs Theory of Knowledge; 

all noble ambition, all hope, all love, is Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics •, J. 

blighted 1 What a contrast, a relief, Ward, A Study of Kant (1922) ; F. H. 

when we turn firom this to the teachings Bradley, The Principles of Logic (1922) 

of the gentle Nazarene I ’ E. Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem. 
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The answer to this question must candidly admit that the conception of 
the Upanisads formed by Deussen as containing a definite doctrine of idealism, 
that of Yajiiavalkya, which is variously broken down by realistic intrusions, 
and accommodations to common-sense, is one which is contrary to all pro¬ 
bability and reason. The ideas of Yajiiavalkya, that is of the men who 
framed and attributed to his famous name those views, are the high-water 
mark of the speculation of the Upanisads : the rest of the material is merely 
the natural development of the Brahmana theories. Those theories are of 
historic interest: as philosophy, they are unworthy of a moment’s considera¬ 
tion. On the other hand the views of Yajiiavalkya do certainly go the length 
of asserting the unknowableness of the subject and the fact that the Atman, 
the subject matter of the philosophy of the age, was the knowing subject within 
the man : it is further clear that he maintained that the Atman was the only 
real thing, and that plurality was illusory. It is quite true that even in the 
section attributed to him there are many expressions which will not harmonize 
with this conception, but it would be unfair not to take the doctrines at their 
face value, and to recognize that we cannot reasonably expect full consistency 
on these matters. It is, therefore, necessary to consider these doctrines in 
themselves in their value for thought. 

The essential result appears to lie in this, that the distinction of subject and 
object is realized, and that, with the recognition of this distinction, it is seen 
that, as such, the subject cannot possibly be an object of thought or knowledge. 
These propositions are perfectly true, if duly confined to what they assert: 
consciousness essentially involves the distinction of subject and object, and 
clearly it is impossible to make the subjective activity an object of knowledge 
in exactly the same sense as the content of that activity is an object of know¬ 
ledge.^ But with this doctrine we make little progress to the understanding of 
the world, and the theory that it was really an anticipation of the view that 
the thing-in-itself is unknowable is not supported by any evidence whatever. 
On the contrary, the assertion of the unity of the self and the denial of plurality 
cannot be deduced on any legitimate manner from the doctrine so far arrived 
at, and these theories amount to no more than the desire to arrive at the con¬ 
ception of some permanent and abiding thing. But the identity of the self 
and the absolute is based merely on the abstraction of the self as subjectivity, 
and that of the absolute as subjectivity, and the identity is therefore meaning¬ 
less and a mere matter of words. 

Moreover the utter difference between Yajfiavalkya and Kant appears 
clearly when we realize that Yajiiavalkya, with his theory of the umty of the 

1 For the later views on this point cf. Keith, philosophy deals with this effectively ; 

JRAS. 1910, pp. Sri, 872. The real Buddhism, if we believe C. Rhys 

problem of individuality is, of course, Davids (JRAS- 1908, pp. 587 ff.), has 

merely stated, not solved by this con- not even the courage to face the pro- 

trast* The question is, 'What is the ex- blem. For an attempt to restate the 

planatioxf of the quasi-permanenee of Buddhist view of rebirth, see her 

the knowing subject ? No Indian Biuidhist pp. 24f4r-©8. 

18 [h.o,s. S 23 
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absolute, has no theory at all of the relation of the empiric world to the 
absolute, i. e. that he really leaves the whole question of philosophy unsolved, 
and that the followers of his theory were at the last forced to fall back, as 
early as the Qvetacvatara Upanisad, on the mere phrase of Maya, ‘illusion’, 
which turns the supreme lord into a conjurer.^ The Kantian doctrine, it need 
hardly be said, leaves us with the whole empiric world regulated under 
definite principles in time and space, and subject to causality, and it merely 
assures us that behind these relations we must not expect by intellectual means 
to find the meaning of existence. That meaning, however, it finds in the 
moral consciousness, which then becomes of infinite importance. In the 
doctrine of Yajhavalkya on the contrary we have nothing save denial of 
all real causality and multiplicity, and on the other the normal cosmogonism 
of the Brahmanas. Of moral principles Yaj havalkya’s main text is entirely 
innocent: the pure intellectuality of his doctrine led to the consequence that 
the moral acts of the person who had knowledge were indifferent, a fact which 
no sophistry could conceal and which was recognized at an early date: ® it has 
its precise counterpart in the view, prevalent in the Middle Ages in Europe as 
in India, that devotion to God or an idol was enough to wipe out any infamies. 

When we pass to the doctrine of Karman, the hopeless inconsistencies of 
the view of Yajhavalkya become painfully obvious : the doctrine of Karman 
is now introduced as explaining the nature of man’s fate in life, without regard 
to the other doctrine that knowledge means emancipation at once. How on 
the theory of Yajhavalkya conduct could have any effect at all, or any 
bearing on the matter, cannot be understood, but it is really incomprehensible 
how Deussen can accept the view that the knowledge of the unity of the 
Atman produces liberation. All the effect of the philosophy of Yajhavalkya 
is to declare the difference of subject and object, and then to assert that the 
Atman is one, in which there is no difference of subject and object, and there¬ 
fore no consciousness, and these views do not show any connexion with 
emancipation or transmigration by degree of merit of conduct. It is simply 
inconceivable why on the ground of such theoretic knowledge men should 
•abandon the desire for children, should give up their property, and wander 
about like beggars, practising a foolish asceticism. Nor as a matter of fact can 
we imagine that any such conception normally entered the heads of the ascetics 
of the Vedic age : they doubtless deemed, as the texts indeed show, that what 
they would attain by these practices was the mystic contemplation of the 

^ Hence in Mabayana Buddhism we reach mann. Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie^ pp. 

the logical result that all knowledge 113 ff., 265 fe.) ; O. Strauss, Ethische 

is falling away from truth and reality JProhleme am dem Mahabh&rata, For 

and its suppression is essential; cf. Buddhism, see Keith, Buddhist JPhilo^ 

Schayer, Mahayanistische Erlosungs- sophy^ pp. 97, 113, 135 f., 175, n. 1 ; 

lehre, p. 49 ; Asauga, Sutrdlamkdra in Stcherbatsky (The Central Problem of 

2II. ii. 103 ff. Buddhism^ pp. 5, 32), who insists on 

Hence the constant discussion in the epic the limited role of Karman. 

of the problem of determinism (Dahl- 
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divine whicli mystics of every time and clime have aimed at winning.^ This 
fact, which is clearly proved by the evidence of the many passages in which 
union with the absolute is aimed at, and regarded as a state of abiding bliss, 
is not in any degree compatible with the view that what the priests and sages 
of the Upanisads believed in was the mere fact that there existed a thing 
in itself, which was for ever unknowable. From such premises no such con¬ 
clusions as are drawn by the Upanisads could possibly be derived at any time. 
The essence of the doctrine of the Upanisads must be looked for in some¬ 
thing else. 

Nor indeed is there the slightest doubt as to what that belief was, apart 
from occasional flashes of insight which led to other conclusions. The 
absolute is conceived as an ideal, with which unity is as ardently desired, as 
it was desired in earlier times with the gods in heaven, and the unity with the 
absolute is conceived in the same mode as unity with the divine had been 
conceived. The Upanisads are essentially pantheistic with a strong theistic 
leaning, but the extent of that theism differs from passage to passage, and in 
the case of Yaj navalkya and others doubtless a still more intellectual view of the 
situation was taken, in which the chief stress was laid on the conception of the 
Atman as the one and only reality, free from pollution, serene, imalterable, 
far above empirical being, or thought of any kind. But this cool intellec- 
tualism is not by any means the pervading doctrine of the Upanisads,^ nor 
indeed in the record of Yaj havalkya’s views are we without indication that the 
Atman itself inspired devotion of a marked kind, as comes out plainly in his 
address to Maitreyi, on deciding to abandon his goods and his wives and 
wander forth into the wilderness.® For most of his contemporaries, who 
devoted themselves to the study of philosophy, it may confidently be believed 
that they were pantheists, who were delighted with their discovery of this 
as the truth of the universe, and who conceived the fate of the enlightened soul 
as the enjoyment of bliss in the existence to come in union with the one 
essence of the world. 

It is these two aspects of the Upanisads which explain the two diverse 
interpretations which, as we have seen, Qankara, following Gauijapada and 
some Aupanisada school on the one hand, and Badarayana,^ doubtless with 
another Aupanisada school, on the other, placed on the Upanisads. The 
purely negative character of the universe of experience is insisted upon by 
Qahkara as a result of the stress laid on the unknowability of the Atman, and 
^ The similarity of result between the views almost inevitable, outcome of earlier 

of Plotinus and of the Vedanta is some- Greek philosophy. In Buddhism we 

times (as by Lassen, Ind, Alt. iii. 379 ff,; have the Jhanas and Iddhis and 

Garbe, TPhil. of Anc. India, pp. 46 ff.) similar ridiculous states. See also T, 

attributed to borrowing by Neo-Platon- Whittaker, The JNeo^J^latonisis (1918) ; 

ism; for a complete refutation of the F. Heidemann, Plotin (1921) ; below, 

view see Caird, Evolution of Theology Chap- 29. 

in the Ghreeh Philosophers, where it is * Bloomfield, Bel. p-281, 

shown that the Neo-Platonic views ® BAU. ii, 4 ; iv. 5. 
were in all essentials the natuml, and * Thibaut, SEE, xxxiv. pp. c ff. 

18 * 
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its separation from all empirical reality, while Badarayana takes the more 
simple view, which sees in the absolute a divine nature, and finds a place for 
the world and the souls beside that nature, though stiU in some degree 
pantheistically regarded as part of the divine. The result of true knowledge as 
the attainment of union with the supreme deity is thus much more easily 
brought into concord with the utterances of the Upanisads themselves. 
Moreover, the sense of devotion to the absolute was thus brought into accord 
with metaphysical reality and at the same time opportunity given to adapt 
the Visnu worship of the masses ^ to the esoteric side of the philosophy of 
the Upanisads, a task carried out by Ramanuja in his great commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra.^ 

From the point of view of ethics the demerits of the system of the Upani¬ 
sads are even more glaring than from the point of view of the intellect. It is 
doubtless impossible to arrive at certainty on questions of the ultimate nature 
of reality, but it is an easier matter to establish some principles of moral 
obligation, and to bring them into harmony with a scheme of the universe 
which if theoretical shall none the less be at any rate plausible. The defect 
of the Upanisads is that they render morality in the ultimate issue valueless 
and meaningless. We may reasonably assume that any complete metaphysic 
must seek to explain as essential ingredients of existence, truth, goodness, and 
beauty, and we may safely conclude that a system, which, like that of the 
Upanisads, regards beauty and goodness as nothing but hollow mockeries, is 
defective and essentially unsound in its theoretic basis.' 

It might indeed seem at first sight that the doctrine of Yajnavalkya 
which ascribes results to the action of Karman, would supply us with a ground 
for morality, and the Buddhist system has indeed been praised ^ as an ingenious 
effort to establish a rigid rule of moral order in the world and to negate selfish¬ 
ness by maintaining the doctrines that there is no real self on the one hand, and 
that every action is causally determined by some previous action on the other. 
Even, however, in the case of Buddhism the theory is by no means satisfactory 
or convincing. The conception of Rarman serves indeed in an excellent 
way to defend and protect the established order of things, but it is essentially 
fatalistic, and fatalism is not for a normal mind a good incentive to moral 
progress. If, on the one hand, the doing of an evil deed is restrained by the 
thought that it will be punished in another life,^ it is equally true that reflec¬ 
tion shows that the actor has really no option in his acts and is an absolutely 
predetermined person, whose former acts produce his present motives and 
reasonings without the possibility of intervention of any kind on his part. 
This fatalism haunts the Vedanta and the Samkhya no less than the Buddhist 
system and practically every modern system of absolute idealism,® and it is 

^ Cf. Senart, Album^Kern, pp. 104 ff. * Speyer, Indische Theosophie, p. 90, who 

* Cf. Keith, KHK. s,v» takes a very favourable view of this. 

* Walleser, Die philosophische Grundla^e doctrine. 

des alterm Buddhismus, pp. 74, 75. « Cf. J. Ward, The Realm of Ends (1911), 
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noteworthy that in the doctrine of Ramanuja there is a real effort to find some 
place for independence on the part of the individual soul, just as in Buddhism 
and Jainism alike free will is often tacitly assumed as existing. Again, while 
in the occidental systems of absolute idealism there is ever an effort to find real 
value for the individual by seeing in him the conscious working of the absolute 
which realizes itself in some degree of reality in him, in Buddhism no such 
satisfaction is possible. We are indeed sometimes ^ invited to see in the 
Buddhists of the Pali texts lovers of empirical pyschology and hedonists who 
believed that life of a certain kind, the full and perfect efflorescence of mind 
and character on earth, was fair and lovely beyond all non-being, beyond all 
after-being. Unhappily in this view we have merely the ascription to Bud¬ 
dhism of ideals cherished by a modern sect, in flagrant defiance of the obvious 
fact that the summum honum of the system envisaged by these writers was 
precisely non-being, for in death alone have unhealthy moral conditions 
completely passed away for ever from a sage. From such an end the only 
deduction bearing upon action must obviously be the rule of avoiding passion 
and emotion and action of every kind, and it is significant that the develop¬ 
ment of the doctrine of active compassion in the Buddhist faith is coincident 
with the development of the religious aspect of that belief, which in effect 
overthrows entirely the old ideal and which in large measure w’as accomplished 
during foreign dominion in India xmder the stress of spreading the Buddhist 
gospel beyond the narrow bounds of India proper. 

In the case of the Upanisads, however, the position for morality is still less 
favourable than in the Buddhist system. It is quite impossible to make 
Karman the leading principle of these texts, to many of which it was clearly 
a sealed book. Moreover it is quite impossible to make the Karman doctrine 
harmonize with the doctrine of salvation by knowledge, and this doctrine 
is superior to all morality. Doubtless, when restricted within the narrow 
circles in which it first became recognized as the fundamental truth, the 
doctrine of salvation by knowledge alone was not likely to produce evil living, 
but the effect of a doctrine, which makes morality negligible, on less trained 
minds can easily be recognized, and is admirably illustrated by the effect of the 
doctrine of faith when divorced from works. But more directly and funda¬ 
mentally the system failed wholly to provide, just as the Buddhist failed to 
provide, a criterion for morality, since for it also the summum honum had no 
intelligible relation to moral activity of any sort. On the contrary it declared 
the world of reality to be a delxision or at least not true reality and to be 

pp. 270 tf.; J. Royce, Lectures on and Reality; Inge, Rlotinus^ ii. ISl ff. 

Modem Idealism (1919); W. R. ^ C. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Manual of 
Sorley, Hibbert Journal^ ii. 70S ; Psychological Ethics^ pp. xciv ff. Con- 

Moral Values and the Idea of God (1918) trast Stcherbatsky, The Central Concept 

against Bosanquet, Principle of In^ Hon of Buddhism^ pp. 49 ff. In her 

dimdtuility and Value (1912) ; The Buddhist Psychologyy pp. 278 ff,, Mrs. 

Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Rhys Davids shows a clearer apprecia- 

Philosophy{1921); Bradley, Appearance tion of the defects of Buddhism. 
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miserable; it encouraged the declaration of one Upanisad^ that devotion to 
children, wife, or parents is a means of keeping back the self from its saving 
knowledge : it drove Yajhavalkya to abandon his dear wife for ever, and not, 
as in the more sympathetic version of the Buddha legend, subject to the 
possibility of relations of friendship at a later period. The essence of its 
doctrine is that of the saving of the individual soul, which must resolutely 
refuse to allow itself to be blinded by the ordinary desires and sympathies of 
mankind. This is a logical conclusion of the metaphysic of the system. When 
Yajnavalkya ^ declares that the husband is dear to the wife not for his own 
sake but for the sake of the self, and applies the same principle to the other 
relations of human life, to the wife, to children, to riches, to other men, to the 
gods, and the universe, he is doubtless concerned mainly with a metaphysical 
doctrine ; but not only is the selfish conclusion obvious to ordinary minds,® 
but it is essentially connected with the teaching itself, for on ultimate 
analysis the aim of the self turns out to be the annihilation of every human 
desire and activity, an ideal which renders all active philanthropy idle, and 
which has caused the chief virtues of India to take the form of resignation, 
passive compassion, and charity.* 

On the other hand, the attainment of the ideal of union with the absolute 
led to the addiction to the practise of meditation, and above all in ever in¬ 
creasing measure in later times to the seeking of mystic states of absorption 
in the absolute. It is right to recognize that of this tendency on its worst side 
the XJpanisads have very little to show. It is an exception when the Chan- 
dogya Upanisad ^ solemnly assures us that the possession of saving knowledge 
enables a man to have at pleasure the presence of the Fathers, the Mothers, 
brothers, sisters, friends, garlands, perfumes, music, and women: doubtless 
in some degree concession had to be made to the desires of those who, unlike 
Naciketas, preferred material joys and the houris of paradise ® to the know¬ 
ledge of the truth of the fate of man after death. But it was inevitable that 
a doctrine, which regarded morality as not really existent, and preached the 
attainment of union with the absolute by means of mystic abstraction, should 
be productive of means of attaining the desired end which were grossly 
immoral: the Tantras of the later Hinduism, which in Bengal ^ have ousted 
the Veda, which in a very real sense are the most important books of a large 
section of Hindus, and which are certainly by no means without occidental 
and American admirers, are in ultimate analysis descendants of one side of the 
mysticism of which a higher form appears in the TJpanisads. The same 
tendencies were from the first marked in Buddhism, as in the earliest texts we 
find the possession of certain supernatural powers admitted as real. 

The final judgement passed on the TJpanisads cannot, therefore, be in 

^ Maitr. vi. 28. * BAU. ii. 4. 5. Christian love. 

» Oltramare, L^histoire des idUs thioso- ® viii, 2; 12.3. 

phiques, i. 137. « KU. i. 25, €f. Kaus. i. 4. 

* Cf. Oldenberg, dem cdten Indien, pp. ’ Ewing, JAOS, xxiii. 65; Weber, Jteligiom^ 
1 ff., on the difference of Maitri and soziologie, ii. 322 ff. 
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doubt: ^ they are the products of the indigenous philosophy of India, most 
interesting expositions of early and acute efforts to grasp the nature of the 
universe and man’s place in the cosmos, of vital importance for the under¬ 
standing of Indian philosophy and religious life in later times, since the con¬ 
ceptions which they enunciate have for the rest of Indian intellectual progress 
preponderant weight and influence. In comparison with the rest of Indian 
philosophy they excel in interest no less than in literary form and in freedom 
of thought: the deadly defect of the Buddhist dialogues, interminable 
repetition and dullness accentuated by the heaping up of synonyms or quasi¬ 
synonyms, is only nascent in the Upanisads, which again are happily exempt 
from the painful duty imposed on Qaiikara of expounding his idealism in the 
form of commentaries on texts which he must take as binding upon him and 
expressing one consistent doctrine, in face of the fact that obviously they do 
nothing of the sort. On the other hand, regarded as serious contributions to 
the solution of the fundamental problems of philosophy, the value of the 
Upanisads must be considered to be comparatively small: moreover they 
became known to the western world at a time when the development of philo¬ 
sophy had reached a point at which it could acquire little or nothing of great 
value from the Upanisads: to measure the exact effect of their influence 
on Schopenhauer would be extremely difficult,® especially having regard to 
the fact that he knew them only in a version which often completely misrepre¬ 
sented their sense; but in the long run Schopenhauer himself represents 
merely a back current in the course of the stream of philosophy to its un¬ 
attainable goal. 

A stronger claim,® however, has been made for the value of the doctrine of 
the Upanisads as a school of mysticism, ‘ an attempt to gain personal 
experience of God found within the heart as a result of seLf-puriffcation % or 
‘ as a constant process of self-purification to the intent that God may be found 
within ’, definitions in which as applied to the Upanisads God must be \mder- 
stood as the Brahman. It is claimed from this point of view that the 
Upanisads have the superiority over Christian mysticism in originality, 
since that depends vitally on Plotinus, while it is adnoitted that the 
mysticism of the Upanisads is too purely metaphysical, and lacks the ethical 
and social content of Christian mysticism. Much of Christian mysticism, 
however, seems defective in this regard equally with the Upanisads,r though 
it may be conceded that, unlike the Upanisads, the Christian mystics 

1 Cf. Oldenberg, Die Kuttur der Gegenwarf» Die KuJtur der Ge^moare^ I. v, 5S-5 ; 

I. V. 56, whose judgement of Indian Speyer, Theosophie^ pp. S06 

philosophy concludes ; Fiir den west- Oldenberg {JDie Dekre der Upanishaden^ 

lichen Geist—* welch Schauspiell aber pp. 195 rightly emphasizes the fact 

ach I ein Schauspiel nur I ’ Contrast that mystics like Heister Eckhardt are 

S. Radhakrishnan, The Reign of far more akin than Kant to the spirit 

Religion in Contemporary Philosophy^ of the Upanisads. 

* Cf. R. 6rordon Milhum, The Religious 
* M, F. Hecker, Schopenhauer und die Mysticism of the Vpanishads^ pp. 26 if. 

indische Philosophic (ISm) I Oldenberg, 
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professed a faith in which essential stress was laid on morality. Christian 
mysticism,^ however, is undoubtedly differentiated from that of the Upanisads 
by reason of the difference between the conception of God and that of the 
Brahman, even though in certain mystics the personal character of the 
divinity tends to be merged, while in the later Upanisads a personal deity 
appears in lieu of an impersonal absolute. In harmony with this distinction 
is the normally greater personal character’of the mysticism of Christian seers, 
men and women alike. From this point of view the Upanisads may jxistly be 
accorded greater value and importance than from that of philosophy proper, 
and it is significant that it is in Christian mystics that we find utterances which 
the seers of the Upanisads would have found far easier to interpret than the 
Kantian system, such as that of St. Catherine, ‘ My being is Gk)d, not by 
simple participation, but by a true transformation of being ’, or Eckhardt’s, 

* When the sotd has lost itself and ever 3 rthing in God, it finds itself again in 
God when it attains to the knowledge of Him, and it finds also everything 
which it had abandoned in God ’, or his emphatic denial that God has any 
definite character of his own.® 

It is this fact of universalism that gives the mysticism of the Upanisads 
in its purest form its chief appeal to many minds, which find in the cult of 
a personal deity too narrow an outlook and too selfish a destiny for man. To 
such spirits as these the ideal of merger in the absolute presents an effective 
antidote to the narrowness of traditional religion, and thus the philosophy of 
the Upanisads has for them the same attraction as systems of absolute idealism 
have had for many types of western mind. The chief distinction, however, 
between the standpoint of the Upanisads in this regard and that of western 
theories of the absolute is that the Upanisads do not feel any serious necessity 
for finding a place for morality and political life, while in the west from Hegel 
onwards heroic, if unsuccessful, efforts have been made by the followers of 
this ideal ® to establish morality and civil life as an essential element in the 
absolute. The contrast admits of explanation on many grounds, but one of the 
most obvious is the fact that the system of caste provided ready-made an 
ethical framework which no philosopher cared to attack, while political organi¬ 
zation remained almost stationary. 

* See, e.g., C. A. Bennett, A Philosophical ArchivjUr Rel. xix. 165 ff. 

Study of Mysticism ; R. Otto, The * Cf. John Scotus : Dens propter excellen- 
Idea of the Holy; James, Varieties of tiam non inunerito nihil vocatur; 

Bdi^ous R^ermcs ; von Hiigel, MysHc Angelas Silesius ; Gott ist ein lautei 

Etement in Religion ; Underhill, MysH- nichts. (James, op. dt., pp. 416 f.) 

cism, and The Mystic Way ; cf. Keith, ’ e. g. Bosanquet, PhHoaopMcal Theory of 
Buddhist Philosophy, p. 127. For &e State. Cf. Hobhouse, Metaphysical 

Egyptian parallels, cf. Weinreich, Theory of the State. 



CHAPTER 29 

GREECE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA 

It is not to be thought that the early philosophy of Greece exercised any 
influence on the philosophy of India. Apart from every other consideration, 
it is dear that the rise of philosophy in Greece was long subsequent to the 
beginnings of Indian philosophy in the hymns of the Rigveda, and from 
those hymns the history of that philosophy presents itself in the light of an 
ordered development. The same reason, which makes it inconceivable that 
the philosophy of the Upanisads should have been the product of external 
influences, such as the introduction of extraneous ideas from the warrior class, 
makes it inconceivable that the devdopment of that philosophy shodd have 
been affected by influences from Greece. 

The only question, therefore, which can arise is whether the early schools of 
Greek philosophy were affected by the tenets of the schools of the Brahmans. 
This question, first handled with naive enthusiasm by Sir William Jones, has 
been dealt with at length by Garbe,^ who is quite prepared to derive early 
Greek philosophy in large measure from India, and the merit of his work on 
Indian philosophy renders it necessary to consider carefully the arguments 
which he has adduced. The possibihty of such influence must be admitted, 
though its probability is a very different question. Still we cannot assert that 
there was any insuperable barrier between early India and early Greece: 
the proof of such intercourse is not large in quantity or quality, but the mere 
fact that the two countries were not separated by uncrossed deserts or seas is 
so far in favotir of there having been exchange of ideas. Positive evidence 
is sometimes alleged in the shape of the quaint legend of the wooers of 
Agariste in Herodotos,® which is traced to a Buddhist Jataka, and even for 
the famous passage of the Antigone,^ in which the heroine weighs the respec¬ 
tive claims of brother and husband to consideration as regards the duty of 
self-sacrifice, an Indian original has been claimed. In neither instance 
is the case at all made out and the easy creduUty with which the claims of the 
proof of the wandering of fables and folk-tales at an early date have been 
accepted * is scarcely creditable to the historic acumen of the critics. 

^ Philosophy of Ancient India, pp. 82-56 ; * 904-20 ; Herodotos, iii. 119 ; Fis(diel, 

Sdmkhya-Philosophi^, pp. 114 flf. Cf. Hennes, xxviii. 465 ff.; Ndldeke, xxix. 

W.'Jones, Works (1799), i. 860 f.; von 155 ff.; Tawney, lA. x. 870 ; Winter- 

Eckstein, Ind. Stud, ii. 869-88. nitz, ii. 111. 

* vi. 180. For an uncritical account of the * e. g. by Macan, l.c. Gf. v. Schroeder, 
relationship, see Macan, Herodotos, IndiensLiteraturundKuUuT,-pp.SlSfLi 

TTT-VT. ii. 804-11; cf. VWntemitz, Oldenberg, Die lot. des alien Indian, 

Gesch. d. ind. Lit. ii. 102; Tawney, JP. pp. HO ff.; Forke, Indische Marehm, 

xii. 181 j Giintert, Buddha, pp. 50 ft. pp. 26 ff.; IWntemitz, iii. S07 ft.; 
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A more serious attempt to prove connexions of a literary and religious 
nature is made by A, Gotze, who compares ^ the doctrine of correspondence of 
macrocosm and microcosm as enunciated in the Bundahi§n ^ with the pseudo- 
Hippokratean treatise Trcpl €ySSo/jt.aS<ov* The latter work appears to have been 
known to Plato, and therefore goes back to the fourth century b. c., while W. H. 
Roscher has endeavoured to assign the short treatise to the seventh century 
and to regard it as the earliest work extant of Greek science and cosmology. 
The BundahiSn, of course, is late, and this particular portion cannot even for 
certain be attributed to the Sassanian recension. On the other hand we have 
in the Upanisads and even in the Brahmanas ® the idea of the parallelism of 
macrocosm and microcosm, so that the possibility that oriental influence 
lies at the basis of the Greek composition cannot be excluded. It may be 
conjectured also that oriental influence is to be seen in the doctrine of the 
pseudo-Hippokratean treatise irepl where the breath is a ground of 

illness, and even in the doctrine of the humours, for Pariini already knows in 
the fourth century b.c. of wind, bile, and phlegm as affecting health.^ But, 
even if we grant that there was influence in these matters, the date is late ; the 
doctrines suggested by Persia were, it is believed, introduced into Greece not 
before 480 b. c. by the Knidian school of medicine. We know in fact of three 
Greek physicians at the Persian court, Demokedes under Dareios I, Ktesias 
under Artaxerxes II, and Apollonides, whom Ktesias mentions. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that we have no evidence that the doctrines alleged 
to have influenced Greece were actually known in Persia in the fifth century 
B. c., and that a case can quite fairly be made out for Greek independence in 
these regards. 

Still less can we deduce Indian influence on Greece from the famous 
Orphic hymn,® which celebrates the greatness of Zeus, and was in some form 
or other known to Plato,® Aischylos,^ and Xenophanes,® The parallelism 
which has been seen between the cosmic doctrine of this hymn and that of the 
Purusasukta ® is interesting, but it is not claimed that it is due to borrowing 
from India. Rather it is suggested that the Orphic movement owed much to 
Iranian religious conceptions of the people, which play little part in the 
reformed religion of Zoroaster. Nor need we doubt Iranian influence on this 
comparatively late movement. But, so far as ascertained facts go, the 
evidence of any intellectual ^ connexion* of a serious character between 


Garbe, Indzen und das Christenium, 
p. 24; Hertel, ZBMS. Ixii. lia ff., 
corrected by Jacobi, 358 ff,; Cosquin, 
I^s conies indiens et VOccident, 

1 ZII.ii(1923), 60ff. 

® c. xxviii. 

* CU. ii. 19 ; QB. x. 1. 3. 34. 

* B. liebich, Zur EinfUhrung in die ind, 

einheimiscTie Sprachwissenschafty iv. 22. 
® Kem, fragm. 168, 


® LawSy iv. 715 E. 

^ Frag. 70 (ed. Nauck). 

® Frag. 24 (ed. Biels). 

® RV. X. 90. 

See GOtze, op, dt,, pp. 167 £f. 

To cite the presence of Greek gems of the 
seventh century b.c. in the Punjab 
(Furtwangler in Sdinkhya-Philosophie\ 
p. 119) as proof of intellectual influence 
of India on Greece is decidedly odd. 
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Greece and India in the period before the extension of the empire of Persia to 
the north-west of India is still to seek. 

The actual proof of influence must, therefore, be derived from internal 
evidence, the comparison of the two systems. Garbe lays stress on the fact 
that I^enophanes teaches that the universe is one (cTs 0€os €v t€ 0€oT<Tt kcu 
avSpuiTrourL /xeytcrro?), eternal and without change, and that Parmenides 
writes in verse, and holds that reality is due alone to this universal being, 
neither created nor to be destroyed, and omnipresent, that everything which 
is subject to change is unreal, and that thinking and being are identicSl.^ He 
admits that the identity of thinking and being, and the insistence on the 
unreality of the universe, can be proved as a definite doctrine in India only 
from texts later than Parmenides; but he insists that the doctrines are 
implicit in the Upanisads, and that they, therefore, may justly be deemed to 
have been the sources of the Eleatic philosophy. It might be added that the 
two philosophies are alike in the fact that they both realize that the nature of 
the absolute must be deemed in some way to be intellectual, however little 
either is able to make the nature of that intellectual character intelligible. 

When these resemblances are pointed out, however, all that can be .said 
for the theory is said ; there is no ground to assume borrowing: the clearness 
of the position of Parmenides regarding the nature of the one is much more 
pronounced than the view of the Upanisads, and the identification of thought 
and the object is carried beyond the views of the Upanisads, while by his 
view of truth and opinion as distinct Parmenides anticipates Indian thought. 
It is, therefore, far more probable that the Greek and the Indian view’s were of 
independent origin : the Greek bears already the mark of definiteness which 
is only evolved centuries later in the Indian thought, and it is also aided by its 
freedom from the mythological connexions, which weigh so heavily on the 
thought of the Upanisads. The fact that the Brahman is identified with thought 
is by no means the same thing as the idea that thought and its object are 
identical, a doctrine of Parmenides ^ which duly modified is brought to its 
most complete form in the theory of Aristotle.® Nor is it of any value to cite 
the fact that Thales’s view of the origin in water of ever 3 rthing is much later 
than the Yedic conception of the waters as the primeval form of existence. 
The idea is not only Babylonian but is a singularly simple one, as found in 
primitive religion, and must have been natural to primitive man: it is 
even possible to trace in theory the mode in which he arrived at this result. 
Similarly it is idle to compare the primitive matter (a^rctpov) of Anaximander, 
which is indefinite and into which things pass again as they have emerged 
from it, new worlds arising and passing away, with the matter of the Samkhya 
school: apart from the fact that the nature of the Saihkhya is not showm to 

» TOJVToy 8* kcrl vocTv t€ /cal ovv^k^v Iittc pp. 57 fP., wheie the implications of 

v 67 jjj,a, Cf. also XIenopIian.es s oSAos tlie doctrine are made dear. 

ovKos 5^ yo€if oSAiOy 84 t* aKovei, * ct£ ^92.i.8.13 ^ cf. also VV^aIlace,-idi*tsiolic’s 

* ver. 94 ; cf. Windelband, Hist, of PMhy JPsych,^ pp. c ff. 
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be as old a conception as Anaximander, and that it is essentially possessed of 
three constituents, and even rectifying the theory by placing in the position 
of Prakrti the vague conception of the Brahmanas as to the primitive nature 
of the universe, the parallelism is far too weak to be of any value as proof. 
In the case of Herakleitos the argument is even more unsatisfactory; the 
doctrine of the constant flux of things {rravra pet) is certainly comparable 
with the movement of nature in the Samkhya system and to some degree in 
Buddhism, and his belief in the innumerable annihilations and re-creations of 
the universe may be compared with the view of the Samkhya of the destruc¬ 
tion and re-creation of the world.^ But, apart from the fact that the 
comparison of the doctrine of constant movement with the Samkhya system 
of the development of Prakrti is far from important, in view of the complete 
distinction between the two ideas of development, it must be pointed out once 
more that the Samkhya system is not proved to be, and most probably was 
not by any means, as early as the system of Herakleitos, and the doctrine of 
the periodic destruction of the universe, which is probably caused in India by 
the doctrine of transmigration, is not recorded in one of the older Upanisads, 
and is clearly a late development; Garbe himself rejects the theory that it is 
known to the Atharvaveda.^ It is hardly necessary to add that it is quite out 
of the question to regard Empedokles as borrowing from India his view that 
nothing can arise from nothing : the same view is undoubtedly held by the 
Samkhya, but is as emphatically not normally held by the Upanisads. Nor is 
it of any importance that the character of that teacher as a prophet, a 
magician, a believer in pxirification, and a mystic is comparable with certain 
types of Indian sage. The view that the world is incapable of producing 
similar figures under similar or even different circumstances is one which 
must be proved first before mere similarities prove anything, and Empedokles' 
claim to be a god, degraded to earth, is un-Indian, being derived from the 
Orphic doctrine of man’s defilement. The fact that a dislike to" flesh as food 
sprung up among the believers in transmigration like Empedokles is perfectly 
true : ® it is, however, striking that in India itself the belief was of more tardy 
appearance as at all general than the date of Empedokles,^ and was not so far 
as we can see caused by the doctrine of transmigration. The great sage, 
Yajnavalkya, with whose name the doctrines of the Upanisads are mainly 
connected, was a beef-eater with decided views as to the condition in which he 
ate it. It is also argued that the position of the gods in the view of Demokritos, 
who holds with Empedokles that nothing arises from nothing, is precisely the 
position of the gods in Indian thought, as seen in the Upanisads, where they 

^ li. Berndl (tJber das Sdmkhya, p. 14) 8. 39 f. 

argues strongly that this element in the ® Speyer (Indisehe Theosophie, p. 299) 
Saiiikhya is late. In his novel, but lays stress on this point, 

untenable, theory of the Saihkhya, he ^ For many exceptions in Buddhism, cf. 
sees parallelism with Anaxagoras, but Hopkins, JAOS. xxvii, 455-64; cf. 

not influence on either side. MacdoneU and Eeith, Vedic Index, ii. 

* Sdmkhya-Philosophi^, p. 286; AV. x. 145-7. 
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cease to be anything more considerable than a nnmber of superior beings, 
not very essentially different from men. But this argument is clearly of no 
weight. 

Though Garbe is in favour of the view that these comparisons are proofs of 
borrowing, he confines his assurance of dependence to the case of Pythagoras, 
which has been accepted by von Schroeder ^ and Hopkins ^ with others ^ as 
a clear case of the influence of Greek philosophy on Indian speculation. The 
question cannot be ignored nor easily disposed of. The theory of Pythagoras 
clearly included the belief in transmigration, the idea that a series of births 
serves to purify the souls, and the view that the contemplative life is the 
highest form of existence and that man by living it most effectively strives to 
rid himself of the fetters of nature. It is, therefore, argued that he must have 
borrowed his conception from India, as there is no earlier trace of metempsy¬ 
chosis in Greece, and the principle must therefore have come from an external 
source- Further arguments are based on detailed coincidences, which must 
at once be admitted to be of great value in such a question, if only they could 
be established. The prohibition to eat beans, the rule of ceremonial purity 
regarding the sun (^rpog ^Xiov rcrpa/x/jt^ov the vow of silence like 

that taken by an Indian Muni, the Pythagorean theorem, the irrational root 2, 
the character of the religious philosophical brotherhood treated as similar to the 
Indian philosophical schools, and the mystic character of the doctrine are all 
regarded by Hopkins as valid evidence of the connexion. Other arguments 
have also been adduced by von Schroeder, but have been abandoned by his 
own supporters : thus the theory that the Pythagorean numbers are borrowed 
from the Samkhya system is given up even by Garbe, in face of the fact that 
in that system number plays no part save in so far that three Gunas and 
twenty-five principles are enumerated, and the Pythagorean conception 
of number is something totally different.^ The further argument adduced 
by Garbe that the five elements are borrowed by Pythagoras from India is 
open to the grave objection that the five elements are not certainly known in 
India early enough for this, but to the stiU more grave objection that the 


^ Pythagoras und die Inder (1884) ; Indiens 
Lit. und Kfultur, pp- 717 ff. Cf. Cole- 
brooke, Essays, i. 436 ff. 

* MeU of India, pp. 559, 560. 

* Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, p. 422; 

Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i- 127, 146 ; 
Speyer, op. dU, pp. 299 jff. C. Rhys 
Davids (Buddhist Psychology, p- 143) 
actually suggests that the doctrine that 
like is known by like in Hellenic 
philosophy (Aristotle, de An. i. 2. 5 ; 
Plotinus, Enn. i. 6. 9) may be due to 
Rastern sources, although a conscious 
statement of the doctrine appears first 
in Buddhaghosa in the fifth century 


A-D., and asserts that Empedokles, 
Plato, and Plotinus were all influenced 
by Eastern thought. Classical scholars 
naturally ignore such bare assertions, 
or repeat them uncritically- 
* So also Dablmann, Die Sdmkhya^Philo-^ 
Sophie, pp. 256, 25T. Bemdl (op. eU., 
p. 4) insists on MBh. xii* 11409 as 
proving that number was essential for 
the early SSmkhya. One may justly 
dismiss as ludicrous Garbe’s sugg^ion 
that Pythagoras invented his system 
as a result of misunderstanding in* 
formation given to him as to the 
Saiiikhya. 
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system of five elements cannot be traced back to Pythagoras himself, and 
further that the five by no means precisely correspond with the five of India 
in the concepts attached to them ; the efforts ^ to show that the word 6Xica$ as 
used by Philolaos of the ether is the imperfect transcript of the Aka 9 a of the 
Indian tradition must be deemed to be methodologically completely mistaken. 
The detailed evidence of the arguments adduced is quite insufficient to 
prove the propositions contended for.^ The origin of transmigration in Greece 
is probably to be traced to Thrace, and it seems to have been spread by the 
Orphics, whose views in part at least appear to have been brought forward 
in a rational form by Pythagoras : it cannot be traced, as so often urged, to 
the personal activity of Pythagoras : it was known by Empedokles and by 
Pherekydes, and was recognized by Pindar: ® it is most probable that in 
Thrace it developed itself in connexion with the belief in the temporary 
embodiment of the divinity in animal form revealed in the Dionysiac rites : 
the Mainads, the Bakchai, with their close communion with nature, their 
adoption of animal garb, their tearing of the animal who represented the god, 
their efforts to produce states of ecstasy, portrayed for us by the master hand 
of Euripides, suggest the source from which the belief could grow.^ The 
story of the Thracian Zamolxis is clear proof of the belief as existing in Thrace.® 
There was also no such spirit in Greek religion, as would prevent the ready 
acceptance of the view. On the contrary, it may be noted that the idea of the 
transfer of one soul into another body was familiar from such tales as that of 
Kirke and the comrades of Odysseus, and the daimons of Hesiod suggest a 
mode of transition. The fact that transmigration appears also among the 
Druids, and has independently grown up with other peoples is of importance.® 
The case of Egypt where Herodotos held that transmigration prevailed is 
difficult: the view may have been held by a sect there, though its existence is 
not yet established, but this possibility does not appear to be of fundamental 

^ Von Schroeder, op. ci<.,p.65, n. 2 ; Garbe, * Among the Druids, Caesar, vi. 14. 5; 
VOJ. xiii. 303 ff. Cf. Bohtlingk, VOJ. cf. Dieterich, Nekyia^ pp. 90 ff. ; 

xiv. 86; BSGW. 1900, p. 150 ; Gunder- Archiv /. Religionswissenschaft, viii. 

mann, RM, 1904, pp. 145 ff.; Winter- 29 ff.; MacCulloch, Rel. of Anc, Celts, 

nitz, Gesch, d. ind. Lit» iii. 478. pp. 334 ff., 348 flf. The interpretation 

® Keith, JBAS. 1909, pp. 569 ff., where full of Caesar, which sees in the belief no 

details will be found. Oldenberg real transmigration, but the adoption 

{I>te JSjultur der Gegenwar^, I. v. 52) of a new body by the soul in the land of 

does not accept the theory, nor Weber, happiness, is less probable. For 

Ind. St^d^ xviii. 463 ff.; SBA. 1890, Germany cf. Appian, HisU i. 4. 3; 

pp. 923 ff. Helm, Aligerm. Hel, i. 254 f. 

^ In Greece, it should be noted, transmigra- ’ ii. 123 ; cf. Bertholet, Seelenwanderung 
tion is optimistic, not a source of pessi- (Halle a. S-, 1904). Rhys Davids 

mism; Oltramare, L^histoire des idies {Hibbert Lectures 1881*, p. 75) traces 

th^Qsophigues, i. 102 ff. For the early Pythagoras’ views to this soxirce. Cf. 

date of the Orphic views, see Diels, J. H. Breasted, Deo. of Rel, in Egypt, 

Archiv far Oesch, der JPhil. ii. 91 ff. p. 277, with HopMns, Origin of Rel., 

^ Burnet, Early Greek Ehilosophy^, pp. 86 ff. p. 234; Jevons, Hist, of Rel, p. 317. 

® Herodotos, iv. 94, 95. 
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importance. The doctrine much more probably originated in Thrace than at 
any other point in the Greek area, and its development beyond crude outlines 
was the work of the Greek religious and philosophical genius, as will be shown 
below. 

The effort to show that the Pythagorean theorem and the problem of the 
square root of the number two are older in India than in Pythagoras, is based 
on a mistake : the error was certainly in great measure favoured by Cantor, 
who declared that the Indian versions of these matters must be based on those 
of Greece, and it was, therefore, easy for von Schroeder to argue that the 
relation must be the other way, that the Indian versions occurred in works 
which were much older than the versions recorded in Greece. The fact is that 
the ^ulba Sutras which contain the earliest mentions of these matters are of 
uncertain date : they are nominally parts of the ritual Sutras, in the sense that 
they bear the name of the school, and it is urged that further they are so 
essentially connected with the structure of the sacred altars that they must be 
held to be early. The arguments for their age cannot be taken as at all con¬ 
clusive : ^ the Sutras of the schools were works without internal connexion 
of such a kind as to render it in the slightest degree difficult to interpolate, and 
that the ^ulba Sutras may not have been added long after the ^rauta Sutras 
were composed it would be absurd to contend. The existing Sutras have no 
appearance of great antiquity in any way : they have new technical terms, 
but little or none of the irregularities of construction and the archaic phraseo¬ 
logy which justify us in placing some of the ^I’a.uta Sutras about the fourth 
century b. c., and even then of course the date assigned to them vrould be too 
late to prove borrowing by Pythagoras. We may legitimately assume that 
they were composed at the close of the Sutra period, when interest in their sub¬ 
ject-matter had developed. What is more important, and what, it may be 
added, tells against borrowing by India in this regard from Greece, is that 
examination of the Sutras ^ has shown that complete generality of the theorem 
of Pythagoras was never attained and was not even striven after. The 
practical form of the problem was known to the Eg5rptians and Babylonians, 
long before it was known to the Sutras.® The same remark applies to the 
alleged knowledge of the theorem of the irrational—^the mere approximate 
calculation of the root of two, which is all the Sutras attained, is far from 


1 See Keith, JRAS. 1910, pp. 518-20, a 
passage which Garbe has unfortunately 
forgotten in his polemic {Sdmkhya- 
Philosophic^ p* 126), though in¬ 
formed of it in 1910. His second 
argument, that Pischel has completely 
proved the dependence of Buddhism 
on the SHihkhya, is without serious 
value for any one who prefers argument 
to assertion ; cf. above. Chap. 28, § 7. 

* Kaye, JRAS, 1910, pp. 752 ft. His views 
co^rm those expressed by me in 1909. 


See also his Indian Maihematics (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1915), pp. 3 Cf. also Vogt, 
Bibl, Math, 1906, pp. 6 ff., and the 
judgement of Oldenbeig, GN. 1917, p. 
253, n. 1; Weltanschauung der Brdh- 
maruiteaae, p. 238. See also T. Heath, 
Hist, of Greek Mathematics (1921). 

» Garbe’s assertion that the theorem occurs 
in the TS, is due to his confusing 
empirical knowledge with theoretical, 
an error nrade by Burk. 
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being equivalent to the discovery of the solution of an irrational. The real 
period when these questions came to be discussed in India was doubtless at a 
date considerably later than Pythagoras—^not before the third century b. c. 
in all likelihood, when the ingenuity of the Brahmans began to deal with the 
questions of the signification of the exact details of the measurements of the 
sacrificial ground. The Brahmanas themselves are guiltless of any knowledge 
of the discussions of numbers, and this is proof positive that the speculations 
found in the Qulba Sutras are of later origin. 

The other resemblances in detail are negligible : the prohibition of the 
eating of beans, and the rule regarding the respect due to the sun, are examples 
of taboos of a common sort which are ethnic, and are not subjects of borrowing: 
the latter being found in Hesiod,^ it is hardly intelligible how it should have 
been considered by Hopkins to be valid as an argument for Indian borrowing,* 
The vow of silence taken by the Muni is, on the one hand, not a common idea 
in the Upanisads, and it cannot be shown to be as early there as the date of 
Pythagoras : on the other hand, silence as an observance for all sorts of reli¬ 
gious and magic purposes is ethnic.* The character of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood bears no real similarity to the Indian, save such as is inherent 
in every case where any men agree together in any belief. The evidence of 
early Greece points to the existence of such societies for two centuries before 
Pythagoras, and his own society seems to have developed a political activity 
of a truly Greek kind: * in the India of the Upanisads we have nothing 
recorded precisely similar to these societies : we have instead the phenomena 
of individual teachers with pupils wandering here and there in disputations, 
of a closed or mystic brotherhood not one trace. Nor is it reasonable to lay 
any stress on the comparison of the speculations of the Brahmanas as being 
fantastic with those of Pythagoras on the theory of number; that every 
fantastic system is derived from another is an absurd proposition, and the 
kinds of fantasy are quite different. 

Moreover it is right to note that the spirit of Pythagoras is different in 
essentials from the spirit of the Upanisads- Plato in the Phaidon ® gives as 
older than Philolaos, and perhaps as already held by Pythagoras, the view that 
the soul of man is a stranger in the world, that the body is the tomb of the 
soul, and that yet we may not seek to escape from it, for we are the chattels of 
God, and he is our herdsman, and we may not leave it without his command. 
This religious attitude is clearly, as will have been seen from the account of 
the Upanisads, wholly at variance with the thought of those texts. In the 

^ Works and Pays, 727 ; of.T^Uny, Nat, Hist. * Cf. Deussen, Phil, of Up,, p. 11. For 
xxviii. 6 ; AV. xiii. 1. 56. silence as a sign of the highest wisdom, 

* Hopkins would doubtless reject Brunn- cf. BAU. iii. 5. 1 ; CU. viii. 5. 2 ; 

hofer’s view that Hesiod’s is not genuine Katha^ruti Up. 3. 

Greek belief. Von Schroeder (VOJ. xv. • Cf. A. Delatte, Essai sur la politique 
187-212) himself explains the taboo pythtzgoricienne (1922), 

againstbeansas Aryan and due to their ® 62B; cf. Gorg, 493 A; Kratyl, 400 B; 
use in offerings to the dead. Zeller, Presocrafic Phil,, i, 481 ff. 
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second place, there is a real point of difference between the form of the belief 
in transmigration of Pythagoras and that of the Upanisads : it is expressly 
and sarcastically recorded of Pythagoras that he recognized in the howling 
of a dog the voice of a friend, and that he claimed to remember his former 
births.^ These characteristics are not to be found in the doctrine of the older 
Upanisads : the doctrine of the recollection of former births is only recorded 
later,^ and the recognition of the voice of a friend is a peculiarity of the Greek 
imagination, displaying a humour which in India the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration does not excite in the times of the Upanisads. Further the Indian 
doctrine of knowledge resulting in emancipation is not to be found in Pji:ha- 
goras, who was a believer in the essential character of pmification, probably 
in origin a physical purification,^ but soon transformed into one of moral 
character. 

It is in fact hopeless to seek any real derivation of Greek philosophy from 
India : the alleged travels of Pythagoras and others to India are foolish and 
late inventions, of no real value whatever. The efforts made, and often 
most uncritically accepted, to find the influence of P>’i:hagorean views derived 
from India on Plato is hopeless : the fact that Plato believes in the bondage of 
the soul in matter and in its immortality and transmigration is made the 
ground for the belief that he is indebted to the Samkhya philosophy by 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire,^ a view which would be comic if it w^ere not endorsed 
by the authority of Hopkins. The broad fact which should be recognized 


^ Xenophanes ap. Diog. Laert. viii. 36. 

® The view that this is meant in BAU. i. 4. 
10 ; AU. ii. 4 (Deussen, Fhil. of Up.^ 
pp. 317, 318), is clearly speculative; it 
is not stated in either text and is a bad 
guess of the commentators who read 
their own views into the Upanisads 
wholesale, which unfortunately has 
misled Deussen. According to Deussen 
in the former passage Vamadeva is 
stated to have recognized his identity 
with the Brahman, ‘ and as a proof of 
his knowledge of Brahman alleged his 
acquaintance with his former births as 
Manu and Surya But the XJpanisad 
has nothing whatever as to former 
births, and the argument is quite 
different. By knowledge of the Brah¬ 
man one becomes the Brahman, as it 
did itself, and as may the gods and seers; 
in substantiation of this doctrine is 
cited the fact that Vamadeva became 
(not ‘ once was ’) Manu and Surya 
by recognizing his identity with them 
(a complete misunderstanding, of course, 
of the hymn which is not spoken by 
Vamadeva : cf., last, Charpentier, JOie 
19 Th.o.s. 32 ] 


Suparnasage^ pp. 135 ff.). In AU., on 
the other hand, the citation is merely 
to establish the fact that Vamadeva 
knew the three forms of birth ; not a 
word is said of his having passed 
through any series of births at all. 

® Cf. Farnell, Evolution ofEeligion^ pp. 88 ff- 
The eschatology of Pindar, as we gather 
it from the second Olympian and the 
Threnoi, is vitally different &om that of 
the Upanisads. On death the souls are 
judged ; the good then dwell in bliss 
with Pluto and Persephone ; the evil 
must undergo anguish to pimish and 
purify them. Then they are sent back 
again to earth, and on death are judged 
once more. Those who in three 
different stages of life live uprightly, 
and abstain from evil, are permitted 
eternal life in the Tower of Kronos (cf. 
Christ, Eindar, pp- 21 f.). 

* Premier m6moire sur le Sdnkhya, pp. 512, 
513, 521, 522. Roer’s comparison of 
the chariot metaphor in the Katha 
Upanisad and the Phaidros (p. 246) 
is no proof of borrowing* 
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is that, the nature of the problem of existence being the same everywhere, 
and the mind of man not being essentially different in the India of the 
Upanisads and the Greece of the Pythagoreans and Plato, the results of the 
philosophy tend to resemble each other in diverse points.^ But in philosophy 
it is not the results which matter : the solution of the riddle of the universe is, 
we may feel assured, reserved for no mortal, and the comparative value of two 
philosophies, even when the results in the mere sphere of theory as opposed to 
practical philosophy are similar, depends in the main on the methods adopted. 
In this respect the discrepancy between the Upanisads and Plato is sufficient 
to make us realize from what different foundations the structures of the two 
edifices of thought were raised. 

One further point of suggested contact between Indian and Greek thought 
should be noted, as it has the support of the authority of Garbe,^ Weber ^ 
suggested that there might possibly be some degree of dependence on India 
through Alexandria of the philosophy of Neo-Platonism in its doctrine of the 
Logos, as compared with the position of Vac, speech, in the Brahmanas. In 
that literature, as we have seen. Vac now and then appears as the instrument 
by which the creator god carries out the process of the creation of the universe. 
Moreover, in a few passages there is a suggestion that Vac is even higher than 
her normal lord, Prajapati : thus at the Vajapeya offering we learn that some 
offered to her the last of the seventeen oblations in the hope to win her,^ 
and she is credited with the creation of the whole universe and identified 
with Vi^vakarman.^ The conception of speech as the final power in the uni¬ 
verse, which thus grows up naturally in the Brahmanas, is contrasted by 
Weber with the sudden and unexpected appearance of the Logos in Greek 
philosophy. Garbe, accepting this view, presses it further : the Logos in 
Greek philosophy came to Neo-Platonism through Philo, and he borrowed it 
from the Stoics,® who in their turn inherited it from Herakleitos whose 
dependence on India for his philosophy is thus triumphantly proved.’ The 
whole theory is clearly without any solid foundation of truth : the essence of 
the view that the sporadic doctrine of the importance of Vac should have 
given rise to the very definite and clear conception of the Logos ^ is in itself 
wholly incredible, seeing that at the most it is reasonable to assume that a 


^ Cf. E. Leumami, Buddha und Mahdxyira, 
pp. 55-70. 

® jPhilosQphy of Ancient India, pp. 55 ff. 

* Ind. Stud. ix. 473-80. 

QB. V. 1, 3.11, which disapproves. 

^ QB. viii. 1. 2. 9 ,* cf. xi. 1. 6. 8. 

* Dahlmann (Die Sdmkhya-BhilosopMe, pp. 

255-81) suggests that the Stoic doctrine 
of logic, physics, and ethics owes much 
to India, hut his parallelisms—often 
just and forcible—^prove nothing save 
the similarity of the mind of man. 

^ If Hertel’s doctrine of Brahman as fire 


were accepted (see above, Chap. 27, § 2) 
the case for borrowing would be far 
stronger. But, as we have seen, this is 
most implausible. 

® Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part I, pp, 57— 
63 ; cf. Mills, JRAS. 1902, pp. 897 ff. ; 
AoXiy Die Lehrevom Logos. S. Langdon 
(JE.AS, 1918, pp. 443 fi.) argues for 
a Babylonian origin of the Logos as 
cosmic, connected with the primeval 
waters, suggesting that Thales derived 
his doctrine of water as the origin of 
things from Babylonian thought. 
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view which was widely spread and normal in the philosophy of India might 
be conveyed by chance to Greece : to assume this of an idea which plavs 
comparatively speaking no-part in theBrahmanas and which in the Upanisads, 
i.e. in the early philosophy of India, has no part at all, is contrary to all 
plausibility.^ 

The true relation between Greek and Indian philosophy can be seen 
clearly from the parallel which, quite legitimately, has been dxavm. ^ between 
the view of Empedokles and of Pakudha Kaccayana, whose opinions are 
recorded for us by Buddhist texts. The date of the \dews of the latter teacher 
is such that it is absurd to assume that his opinions, which were obviously 
never widely held, could have reached Greece and influenced Empedokles. 
Kaccayana asserted the existence of seven distinct elements whose interaction 
gave rise to the world of experience, namely earth, air, iSre, water, pleasure 
and pain as sources of attraction and repulsion, and the soul, Jiva. The first 
six of these factors clearly correspond closely with the four elements of 
Empedokles, to which he added love and strife as sources of motion. Both 
agree in regarding their elements as unchanging, both recognize pores in 
organized bodies,® both deny the existence of a void. Yet the fact that 
Pakudha Kaccayana accepted the existence of soul re min ds us that he derives 
from a philosophic tradition to which the conception of souls was familiar, 
while EmpedoMes’ opinions are based on a naturalistic philosophy, although, 
like Kaccayana, he believes in the doctrine of transmigration. 

When in Anaxagoras we fi.nd Nous introduced as an element, comparison 
with the Samkhya is far from convincing, for nor merely is Nous one, not 
many, but it clearly bore no resemblance in nature or function to the Purusa 
of the Samkhya. 

Parallelism again is the cause of most of the similarities which have often 
been traced between Indian thought and post-Aristotelian philosophy. 
Garbe has, very wisely, discounted much of the borrowing assumed by the 
pioneer researches of Lassen,^ but his own efforts to trace borrowings from the 
Samkhya in the case of Plotinus are far from happy. The doctrine that the 
soul is in reality free from sorrow, which, on the contrary is essentially 
involved in the world of matter, is the development of a Platonic conception, 
and farther back is Orphic in origin. The conception of the soul as light 
is Aristotelian, and, as it is an essential doctrine of the Upanisads, derivation 
from the Samkhya in any event would be wholly unnecessary. The metaphor 
of the mirror applied to the explanation of consciousness of knowledge is 
traced by Garbe to the Samkhya, though we have not a scrap of proof that the 
school knew the doctrine for centmies after his date, since the Karika is 

^ Cf. Oldenterg, Weltanschauung der IBrah^ * Baxua, 'Prehuddh. Ind, Phil.^ pp. 281 ; 

manatexte, p. 81; Hopkins, Pel, of- I)N-i-48; IVIN, i, 198, 250 ; ii. 2, &c. 

India, p. 558. For the doctrine in the ® Aristotle, de Gen. et Corr. i. 8. 

Hermetic writings in Egypt see Flinders * Ind. Alt. iii. 379 ff,, 3S4 ff. (Gnostics), 
Petrie, Trans. Third Jnternat. Congress 417 ff. (Plotinus), 430 (Porphyry), 

of Pel. i. 196 ff. 438 (Abammon). 

19* 
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absolutely silent regarding it. The fact that the system of Plotinus is directed 
to freeing man from misery follows from his own doctrine, nor in. any case 
could it be made specially Samkhyan in derivation, and the same observation 
applies to the view of Plotinus that even in sleep happiness is possible since 
the soul does not sleep. His reduction ^ of all souls to one ( et iracraL at \}rv)(ai fjLia) 
is, of course, opposed to the Samkhya, and can be explained perfectly well 
without the introduction of derivation from the Vedanta. His belief in the 
turning away of the mind from things of the sense and the achievement of a 
condition of union with the divine in ecstasy is parallel with the Pratibha, 
intuitive knowledge,^ of the Yoga doctrine, but it also follows inevitably from 
the foundations of his philosophy. 

It is remarkable also that, though in the case of Porphyry (a. d. 232-304) 
we know that he used Bardesanes and actually reproduces remarks of his 
regarding the Brahmans, we find nothing conclusive of borrowing from the 
Samkhya. The distinction which he makes between spirit and matter is 
merely in keeping with the views of Plotinus ; equally so are the doctrines of 
the superiority of spirit to matter, of the omnipresence of the soul when freed 
from matter, and of the fact that the world has no beginning. His obj ection to 
sacrifice and the slaying of animals might be traced with Lassen to Buddhism 
with far greater likelihood than to the Samkhya, but it has historical antece¬ 
dents in Greece. Abammon’s doctrine of the remarkable magic powers 
possessed by persons in ecstasy agrees perfectly with Buddhist views as well 
as those of the Brahmans, but we cannot forget the delusions attributed by 
Euripides to the Bakchai and in special to Pentheus. We may see an echo of 
the Samkhya Gurias in the Gnostic divisions of men as TcvcviJiaTLKoC, xjrvxiKoC, and 
vXiKOLy and in the according of personal existence to such mental states as the 
intellect, will, &c., in the manner in which existence is assigned to Buddhi, 
Ahamkara, Manas, &c- But the case for real borrowing is far from certain; 
in the later case Iranian influence is probably at work; in other instances, 
as in the system of Basilides, Buddhist influence is clear.® 

On the other hand the efforts which have been made by Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana ^ to establish the gradual reception in India of Greek logic, 
while ingenious and interesting, are equally without assured ground. It is, 
indeed, far more probable, if borrowing really took place, that India obtained 
the impulse to logical investigation from Greece in a general way and pro¬ 
ceeded more suo to develop her doctrines without detailed intervention of 
Greek ideas. At least this would suit the history of Indian logic far more 
satisfactorily than the suggestions of Vidyabhusana, whose readiness to 
recognize Greek influence is, however, admirable testimony to the scientific 
spirit in which his valuable researches were conducted. Nor in any case is 
there any doubt that he is perfectly in the right in distinguishing, as against 

^ JSnn, iv. 9 ; 'Deussen, Allgem. Gesch. der (1918) ; Reitzenstein, Die Jiellenisti- 

PAiZ. Il.i. 497; Inge, i. 205 ff.; ii.82ff. schen Mysterienreligionen (1910); Das 

^ Yoga Sutra, iii. 33. iranische Erl^sungsmysierium (1921); 

® Kennedy, JRAS. 1902, pp. 376 ff. See Keith, JHS. xli. 280 f. 

also T. Whittaker, The Neo~JPlatonists * History of Tndian Logicf^'p,4i97 
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the contentions of Barua and others, the use of syllogism from the theoretical 
exposition. A similar error, as has been seen, has led Biirk and Garbe 
to hold that at the time of the Taittirlya Samhita the Pjdhagorean problem 
was known, when in truth all that is recorded is the correct measurement 
of the sides of a right-angled triangle. 

We have in fact to admit that the human spirit, in virtue of its character, 
is able to produce in different parts of the world systems which agree in large 
measure, without borrowing by one side from the other. The stress laid in the 
cave metaphor in the Republic by Plato, as by Parmenides, on the relative 
unreality of the world of sense and experience bears a certain similarity to the 
conception of the Brahman as alone real, but Plato was the inheritor of the 
Sophists and Sokrates, and as a result his philosophy is something vitally 
distinct from any known to India. The metaphor of the chariot and its 
steeds in the Phaidros has, as we have seen, an interesting parallel in the 
Katha, but the details of the two are perfectly distinct, for Plato uses the con¬ 
ception to illustrate the struggle between the rational and the irrational 
elements in the soul, and his distinction of ^u/409 and iTriSvixla has no real 
parallel in the Upanisads. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ^ we hear of 
procreation as the result of the desire for reunion of the two halves of the 
primitive being, divided by Prajapati into man and woman. The brilliant 
myth in the Symposion of Plato has been compared by Deussen,® who argues 
that the view departs from truth merely in that it places in the past what lies 
in the future, for the being that brings together man and woman is the child 
that is to be born. The two passages must certainly be independent, and 
afford an excellent instance of w^hat parallelisms can be adduced. 

Yet another instance is that of the five elements. As Deussen ® points 
out there are characteristic differences between the two lists which show a 
divergence of origin; the Greeks place fire betw’een ether and air, the Indians 
air—which is really for them wind, Vayu—between ether and fire. Moreover 
there is a perfectly simple natural fact to which the series corresponds, the 
division of states of matter into the solid, the fluid, the fiery or gaseous, the 
elastic, and the imponderable, which could not fail to win early attention. 
In point of fact we can trace in Greek philosophy the gradual emergence of the 
doctrine of the five elements in a perfectly characteristic manner. Thales 
claimed water as the primary source of reality, Anaximenes air, Herakleitos 
fire, Parmenides, in the part of his work dealing with opinion as opposed to 
true knowledge, admitted the hot and the cold, fire and earth, andEmpedokles, 
accepting four, set fire off against the other three, and, in a wholly un-Indian 
manner, experimentally proved air to be different from space. The fifth 
element was added, whether imder the title ‘ ether ’ or not, by the school of 
Pythagoras, not himself, and is derived from a conception of a Trvcv/xa 
surrounding the world, which is also regarded as space.^ 

1 i, 4- far-fetched {op, dt,, p. 153). 

® jPhiU of Tip ,9 p. 203. His comparison of * Op. dt., p. 180. 

Maitr. vi. 15 as to the beginning of ^ See Keith, JRAS. 1009, pp. 505 f. with 

time with Tim, STD seems decidedly references: Appendix H. 



APPENDIX 

A. THE AGE OF THE AVESTA AM) THE EIGVEBA 

An effort definitely to establish the date of the reform of Iranian religion 
by Zoroaster has been made by J. Hertel/ who seeks to trace the activity of 
the prophet from 559-522 b.c., a result of much importance in view of the 
probability that no very great interval of time can intervene between the 
l^gveda and the Gathas of the Avesta. 

Stress is naturally laid by Hertel on the fact that the religion of the 
Persians as described by Herodotos contains nothing specifically Zoroastrian, 
while it accepts much that Zoroaster rejected, especially the direct veneration 
of nature gods, and the animal sacrifice; moreover Herodotos records the 
drunkenness of the Persians, which may be connected with the Haoma 
offering, the fear of defiling fire or water, and the practice of the Magoi of 
permitting the bodies of the dead to be tom by birds or beasts, matters which 
are not recognized in the Gathas. Hence it may be concluded that Zoroaster’s 
activity fell at no great date before the reign of Xerxes I. Nor can we form 
any reasoned judgement to the contrary on the strength of the view of 
Xanthos of Lydia, a contemporary of Artaxerxes I (465-424! B.jc.), who 
places Zoroaster 6,000 years ® before the expedition of Xerxes, or the slightly 
variant account of Aristotle which makes him 6,000 years before the death of 
Plato.® 

The Persian inscriptions show Dareios I as a believer in Auramazda, 
who is clearly the god of Zoroaster, not the sky god of the natxire worship of 
the Persians, whose name Herodotos heard under a form akin to the Indian 
Dyaus. The devotion of Dareios to this god can be accounted for only by the 
view that he was the deity of his branch of the family of the Achaimenidai. 
Dareios had to struggle against the hostility of the Magoi, representing the 
traditional faith, and it was his earnestness under the influence of the prophet’s 
teaching, which secured the sudden predominance of the Zoroastrian view, 
despite its abstract character and lack of popular elements. But this means 
that Zoroaster had lived just before Dareios or was still alive, for if he had 
lived some centuries before, and his religion had still at the time of Dareios 
been of so small account, it could never have suddenly expanded to important 
dimensions. This view, in Hertel’s opinion, is strengthened by the terms used 
by Dareios himself, when he asserts that the earlier kings had failed to accom¬ 
plish what in one year he had wrought by the aid of Auramazda, and when he 
advises his successors to ptmish the adherents of the lie. His successors omit 
this warning, which was only in place when a new god was being first pro¬ 
claimed. Under Artaxerxes II (404—859 B. c.) we find Auramazda worshipped 
along with Mithra and Anahita, showing the contamination of Zoroastrianism 
with the older nature worship -under the influence of the Magoi, who had 
accepted the duty of preaching the new faith, but naturally permeated it with 
ideas of the older belief. 

1 Die. Zeit Zoroasters (1924). Rapp, ZDMG. xix. 25 ; Maspero, 

* There is a variant 600 ; Moulton, Early Passing of the Empires, p. 672, n. 8. 

Zoroastrianism, p. 412 (a work un- ® Pliny, N.H. xxx. 2. 1; see Jackson, 
kno-vm to Hertel). It is preferred by Zoroaster, pp. 152 fl. 
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Ingenious as are the arguments of Hertel, it is clearly impossible to accept 
them as adequate to prove his thesis that Zoroaster was an earlier contem¬ 
porary of Dareios I. The attitude of the king is certainly that of the adherent 
of a faith who believes strongly in his god ; it does not prove that the faith 
was a new one ; it might well have existed for some centuries in comparative 
obscurity, to be brought into prominence by the moral earnestness of a king 
who shared the spirit of the founder of the reformed faith and of his successors. 
The evidence a priori is simply negative in direction, and the conclusion 
drawn by Hertel is wholly uncertain, unless it can be supported b}- other 
evidence. 

Such evidence Hertel finds in the Parsi tradition which gives something 
like 595—594 b.c. as the opening of Zoroaster’s ministry and makes him live 
about 660-583 B. c. The date is earlier than his own, but in of the 

deplorable nature of the Parsi tradition generally, he deems this of no impor¬ 
tance, and refers to the fact that Anquetil du Perron ^ arrives at the date 
559 B. c. for the beginning of Zoroaster’s work, on the strength of the fact that 
a religious sect, which immigrated into China about a.d. 600 and which is 
evidently of Zoroastrian origin, had an era dating approximately from that 
time, which Anquetil interpreted as fixed by the prophet’s leaving his home 
and entering on his mission. For the accuracy of the tradition the best 
argument to be adduced is that, if Zoroaster had not lived at a comparatively 
later epoch, the Parsis would not have brought his date down, since no sect 
willingly depreciates the age of its founder. Here, however, we are left to mere 
cniess-work, and we have a very formidable argument to confront in the fact 
that tradition does not make the patron of Zoroaster, Vistaspa, identical with 
the father of Dareios until as late as Ammianus Marcellinus (5th cent, a.d.), 
whose evidence in this regard, Hertel very frankly admits, is w'orthless- 

The later Avesta in fact and the Parsi tradition ascribe the patron of 
Zoroaster to a Kavi dynasty, founded by a certain Kavata; moreover it is 
silent regarding the great Persian kings who favoured the faith. It also, like 
the Greds: tradition, gives Zoroaster the position of one of the Magoi. In 
Hertel’s view the dynasty of Kavi is a pure invention, Kavi ViStaspa in the 
Avesta really denoting merely the king ^ Vistaspa ; the omission to mention 
the Achaimenidai is due to the opposition of Dareios to the Magoi, and the 
connexion of Zoroaster with that body is mythical.® On the contrary, 
in w. 8 and 9 of the Gatha (Yasna, liii.) Hertel finds a direct encitement to 
Vistaspa to overthrow the usurper Gaumata and the Magoi, the passage 
dating shortly before Dareios acted on the hint in lieu of his father, and brought 
about by treachery the destruction of the Magoi. This suggestion, however, 
seems wholly implausible. The verses form part of the utterance of the 
prophet at the marriage of his daughter Pourucista ; what he says natmaliy 
Wlies generally to evil-doers and to their punishment by the Lord, and it is 
illegitirnate to read into them an admonition, carefuUy disguised from motives 
of prudence under a double entendre in the later Indian style. ^ 

Hertel natiirally rejects the argrament * in favour of an earher date of 
Zoroaster derived from the occurrence of Mazdaku as a royal name in Media 


1 Jackson, op, cit., p. 165. , 

^ But Vistaspa does not appear as a king 
in the inscriptions ; Herodotos (iii. 70) 
makes him only vmtpxo^ in Persia. 

® So, for very different reasons, Moulton, 
op, dt,^ pp. 1169 l^*^* 

^ Me^r, KZ, xlh. 16. See Moulton, op. 
ku pp. 30 f., 422 ff. Hertel ignores 


C. Clemen’s important work, IHe 
griechischen und laUdnischen A'acft- 
richten 08^ die persische Religion 
(Giessen, 1920), where the date, not 
later than 1000 b. c., is contended for, 
and where (pp. 54r>77) a fair case is 
made out for the view that Cyrus was 
a Zoroastrian ; cf. Keith, JHS. xl* 232, 
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about 715 B.C., on the ground, also adopted by Jackson, that the name need 
not be derived from Mazdah as a divine name, but merely from the word in its 
signification of wisdom, parallel to Sanskrit medhd. The occurrence oi 
Assara MazaS as a divine name in an inscription of the seventh century b, c. 
probably, in view of its form, carries back the existence of Ahura Mazdah to a 
period before the life of Zoroaster, so that, even if the royal name were 
theophoric, it would prove nothing for the date of Zoroaster.^ 

It remains, therefore, impossible to establish with any certainty Zoroaster’s 
date. The views of Hertel rest on a priori reasoning so far as they have anj; 
validity; the tradition which supports them as regards date contradicts then 
on the vital point of ancestry, and there are certain considerations of higl 
importance to be set against his contentions. In the first place, we find Greels 
reports as early as the fifth century b.c. placing Zoroaster in the very remote 
past; in the second place, the younger Avesta already treats Zoroaster as s 
mythical figure. It is very difficult to reconcile these facts with the theory 
that Zoroaster was alive as late as 522 b. c., and it must be recognized that ever 
the Parsi tradition declines to place him as late as that, for it is out of the 
question to take seriously the suggestion of Anquetil, on which Hertel rehef 
for his upper date of 559 b.c. as the beginning of the work of the prophet. 

It seems, therefore, that the date of the Gathas of the Avesta must remair 
imascertained ; it remains, however, to consider the value of the evidence 
adduced by Hertel regarding the position of the Rigveda. He finds^in that tex1 
evidence of hostility to the tenets of Zoroaster openly expressed, in the con 
demnation of the brahmadvis ^ and the devanid.^ The doctrine of the Brah 
man was held by persons who insisted on negating the pre-existence and futur< 
existence of each individual; the believers in the Daena of Zoroaster, fo: 
which the younger Avesta has FravaSi, held opposing views, and thus cai 
be censured as brahmadvis. Similarly the Zoroastrians were the only person 
known to us who degraded the gods of the Aryans to demons. The answe 
in either case seems irresistible ; the devanid of the Rigveda is most natural!] 
and normally applied to the non-Aryan foes of the Vedic Indians, and th 
brahmadvis is even more obviously not to be interpreted in the strange wa] 
suggested by Hertel, whose assertion that the believers in the doctrine o 
Brahman did not accept an individual pre-existence and future existence o 
the soul is a pure hypothesis, quite unsupported by anything which we kno\ 
of any historical Brahman doctrine as opposed to that invented by Hertel, 
in which, doubtless, the individual is to be regarded as the result of th< 
streaming out of the cosmic fire, into which he is reabsorbed. Hertel does no 
state how he connects this view with the obvious belief in transmigratioi 
of the Upanisads. Even more remarkable is his assertion that in Rigveda vii 
104. 2 the term brahmadvis is applied to a Pi9aca, the Pi 9 acas being a canni 
balistic race found in the Indus valley and in the Hindu Kush. Apart fron 
any dubiety as to the correctness of Grierson’s views on Pi9acas,® there is th 
uncontrovertible fact that Pi 9 aca does not appear in the passage cited at all 
which clearly and obviously applies to a Raksas, the hymn being direct e< 
against these demons. Even on Hertel’s own theory it is obvious that it i 

^ Maspero (op. dt.^ pp. 455, 572) argues that trianism^ pp. 269 fiP.), 

the name Phraortes denotes Pravartis, ® Die Zeit Zoroasters^ p. 62, 

‘confessor’ of the Zoroastrian faith, ® IF. xli. 200. The term occurs only in R'V 

which, of course, would give an early i. 152. 2 ; vi. 61. 3. 

date as Deiokes’ father bore the name ^ Ihid. 185 ff. Cf. above. Chap. 27, § 2. 

(Herodotos, i. 96), hut the etymology ® Cf. above, p. 73. 

is dubious (Moulton, Early ZoroaS’^ 
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unlucky that the Rigveda should apply the same term brahmadvw to the 
Zoroastrians and to a race of eaters of dead bodies, who are severely censured 
and denounced in the Avesta.^ Nor does he adduce any reason whv, even on 
his own theory, the term should not always apply to “Pigacas, if it actually 
once does so. 

It appears impossible also to derive any results as to the age of the Rigveda 
or the Avesta from the discovery of Aryan elements in the speeches of Asia 
used in the Hittite Empire, Sumerian, Babylonian or Akkadian, Kanisian 
(Hittite), Luvian, Balaian, Charrian, Proto-Hittite, and that of the Manda.^ 
That Indo-European elements of centum type maybe traced in Kanisian and 
Luvian is quite natural in view of the obvious activity’* of the Indo-European 
tribes. More immediate value attaches to the e\ddence of the Aryan speech 
of the Manda tribes on the borders near !Mitanni, to whose speech Forrer 
ascribes the names of Mitanni gods, which as pronounced he holds to have been 
Midrassil, Ur(u)vanassil, Nasattiyana, and Indar. The first three names are 
preceded by the determinative An (-Mes) which marks them as denoting 
groups of gods, which may as regards Mitra and Varuna serve as an indication 
of their being closely united. The variant Arunassil is regarded as due to 
influence by the Kanisian word arunas^ ocean, a view interesting if it may be 
taken as indicating a connexion between Varuna and the ocean in the minds 
of the Manda tribes. As Manda also he classes the terms of horse-breeding 
and training found in a text emanating from a man of Mitanni; they include 
in his view, aika-vartanna^ ‘ one round % teravartanna or terortanna, three 
Toxmds^, panzavartannay sattavartanna^ saivartanna^ navartanni vasannasayUy 
‘ in nine rounds of the stadium % and auzomewa^ ‘ run in which he sees the -ci'a 
of an infinitive termination comparable to Vedic ‘7nane and -•vane^ dramng the 
further conclusion that in a period prior to the period of Indo-European speech 
unity there existed a spirant which in Kanisian became a v sound, in Greek and 
Luvian an m sound. This is much too speculative ; what is clear is that the 
numerals are by no means Vedic and that they can be set down as Aryan with 
equal plausibility. We are, therefore, still left without any definite evidence 
to aid us in dating the distinction of Aryan into Iranian and Indian, and we 
should probably revise our conception of this division. In an area of consider¬ 
able extent over which Aryan was spoken we may assume dialectical difierenees 
sprang up, accelerated in development by contact with different racial 
elements, and the fragments of Mitanni speech akin to Aryan found of late 
represent developments of what may conveniently be called Aryan, not either 
Iranian or Indian. This natural hypothesis removes the need of imagining 
movements back from India to the west, while the possession of some gods 
in common well accords with the Aryan character of the speech. 

Hertel ^ accepts as proved Ipsen’s effort ^ to establish the theory tl^t the 
period of Indo-European unity lasted until the period 2000 b. c. The evidence, 
however, for this thesis is inadequate; it rests merely on the view that the 
prototype of the Indo-European variants of the word star ® could only have 
been borrowed then. It is, however, obvious that, even if we assume that the 
word was borrowed, the evidence is quite insufi&cient to establish either the 
date or the unity of the Indo-Europeans at the time of the borrowing. What 

^ Vend. vii. 23 f.; viii. 73 f. -Die aUesien VClkemanderungen Vorder- 

® E. Forrer, ZDMG. Ixxvi. 174-269; cf. asiens (1923) ; ZDMG. Ixxvii. 87 ff.; 

J. Friedrich, ibid. 153-73 ; IF. xli. A. E. Cowley, The BiUUes (1918). 

369-76 ; Bloomfield, JAOS. xli. 105- * IIQF. ii. 7. 

209; Prince, ibid. 210-24; Sayce, « IF. xli. 174ff. 

JBAS. 1922, pp. 563 ff.; cf. A. Ungnad, ® Greek dffnjp, Latin steZte, OE. steorra. 
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is fairly well established is only the existence in the latter part of the first half 
of the second millennium b. c. of dialects which may generically be styled 
Aryan, and which have developed beyond the hypothetical language, which 
may be regarded as Indo-European. 

Peake,^ who argues for the Indo-Europeans, or Wiros, as of Nordic race, 
with heads rather narrow than broad, transparent skin, light hair, and grey 
eyes, settled in the steppes east of Dnieper about 8000 b. c., holds that drought 
about 2200 b. c. sent some of them to the Iranian plateau where they appear 
as the Kassites,2 while the Aryas proper, speaking Indo-Iranian dialects, were 
still living together in Russian Turkestan in 2000 b. c. He places about 
1760 B.C., contemporaneously with the Kassite occupation of Mesopotamia, the 
separation of the Indians and the Iranians. The Mitanni barons he regards as 
a group of Aryas who spoke a language with Iranian affinities and separated 
themselves from the main body somewhat after 2000 b. c., rejecting Sayce’s 
suggestion that they were Phrygians, who entered their territory from 
Thracian homes in the west. Yet other Wiros established their power in the 
Hittite Empire,® which they reached via Gallipoli. This reconstruction is 
interesting, but it lacks decisive proof of any kind. The Hungarian home of 
the Wiros claimed by Dr. Giles ^ he rejects, save in so far as* he admits that 
many of the Wiros may have been descendants of the late Aurignacian and 
Solutrean horse-hunters, and that they may have developed the rudiments of 
their language in some post-Solutrean time within the Carpathian ring. The 
Germanic origin of the Wiros is also wholly rejected, nor despite the arguments 
of Kossinna ® and others does it seem tenable.® 

Some would fix the Vedic period by first establishing the probable date of the 
Bharatan war, and then by reckoning of generations on the basis of epic or 
Purana genealogies dating certain kings who figure in the Rigveda. Thus the 
war is placed by various modern critics, contrary to tradition, about 950 b. c. 
or 850 B.C., whence it is deduced that some at least of the personages of the 
Rigveda flourished no more than a couple .of centuries earlier.*^ There is 
nothing impossible in such a result, but it must be confessed that it is difficult 
to put any faith on the epic or Purana genealogies, and that the probative 
value of such reasonings must be admitted to be minimal.® Least of all is it 


The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, chaps, 
xii. and xiv, Cf. CAH. i. 82-5, where 
attention is called to their invention of 
wheeled transport and domestication 
of the horse. 

^ This view, followed in CAH, i. 553, 
depends on the equations Burias = 
Boreas; §uria§=Surya; MaruttaS 
= Marut; buga§^ Slav bogu, Phrygian 
bagaios, ‘ god But this is all very 
dubious ; Keith, IHQ. i. 15 f. 

» Op. dL, p. 158, where erroneously Wiro 
gods are ascribed as adopted by the 
Hittites, among whom Wiros were 
merely military adventurers (Sayce, 
JHS. xhii. 48 f.). 

* CHI. i. 67 fC.; CAH. ii. 28 f. 

® Die Herkunft der Germanen (1911). Cf. 
C. Schuchhardt, Alteuropa (Berlin, 
1919). An effort is made by C. Antran 
(PMnidens, 1920) to assign Minoan 
culture to the Caro-Lelegians of 
Caucasian origin. 

® That Indo-European is a composite trade- 


route language of Baltic-Mesopo- 
tamian origin is a mere guess, of an 
improbable character. That it was an 
easy language is equally implausible ; 
all extant Indo-European speeches are 
vastly more simple than the original 
(see, e.g., Jespersen, Progress in Lan¬ 
guage), 

Cf. Hemchandra Haychaudhuri, Calcutta 
Review, xiii. (1924), 67-77, who places 
Pariksit in the ninth century b.c. 

® When legendary accounts can be checked, 
their extraordinary inaccuracy is seen ; 
cf., e. g„ the ‘ pseudo-Kallisthenes ’ 
version of the history of Alexander the 
Great; the Charlemagne cycle with its 
colossal exaggeration of the reverse at 
Roncesvalles in the Roman de Roland 
(a case which should give pause to all 
arguments of a great BhUratan war) ; 
the utter conjfusion of the legend of 
Dietrich of Bern (Theodorie of Verona) 
—see Chadwick, The Heroic Age, pp- 
23 f. ; the amazing development of 
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possible to find any support for the proposed date of the war in Jain tradition, 
which places Aristanemi, the second predecessor of Mahavira, contemporary 
with Krsna. This can be made to support the date only by assuming a period 
of two hundred years between each Tirtharnkara. For this idle assumption 
we have not the slightest evidence of any kind. The Jain tradition gives 
Pargvanatha a semblance of reality by placing him 250 years before Mahavira, 
Aristanemi it banishes to the remotest antiquity, and we have not the slightest 
evidence of any kind that any Tirthamkara of that or any other name existed 
c. 950 B. c. Even the historical existence of Par9vanatha is totally unproved. 
But at any rate, since the Jains themselves did not believe that Aristanemi was 
a figure of comparatively recent history, it is really otiose for us to rev^Trite 
their scriptm’es. 


B. THE SACRIFICE OF PURHSA AN’D THE ORIGIN 

OF THE WORLD 


H. Giintert^ has traced the common possession over an area extending 
from Germany, through the Thraco-Phrygian area, to the Indo-Iranians of a 
number of mythological elements, which are preserved for us in complex and 
contaminated forms in the religious records of these peoples. The first of 
these ideas is that of the origin of mankind and the world from the sacrifice 
of a primeval being, an idea suggested by the great potency which primitive 
religious thought ascribes to the bloody sacrifice.^ This is preserved for us in 
the legend of the sacrifice of Purusa and of Ymir, whose original character he 
strongly defends against suggestion of Christian influence; it is reflected also 
in the strange, though late, legend of Odin who records how for nine nights 
he hung on a tree, wounded by the spear, dedicated to Odin, himself to himself. 
The action of the god in permitting himself to be sacrificed is one of free will, 
motived by the desire to create the world and establish the race of men. 
Yama, he holds, is such a god ; the difficult passage of the Pigveda, x. 13. 4, 
he explains as a reference to a deliberate decision by Yama to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of mankind ; it is as a sacrificer of himself that Yama performs 
the feat of finding the hidden Agni,® who is the mediator in the sacrifice 
between the offerer and the gods- Later we find in Iran the conception of 
some sin in the primitive being, as in Yima, and, when the human sacrifice 
became antiquated, the creator as in the legend of Mithra slays a bull, not a 
human being> 

The second motif is the belief that men are sprung from a primeval 


the Vergilian tradition (Comparetti, 
Virgilio in medio evo). To treat as 
historical the Indian traditions, which 
confuse hopelessly recent history, when 
they deal with events 900-1000 b.c., is 
explicable only on the theory that those 
who do so are ignorant of any history 
save that of India, and are wholly 
unversed in the principles of historical 
evidences. The vari ous accounts of the 
basis of the Bharatan war are_ all 
vitiated by this naive lack of criticism. 
The Homeric controversy is peculiarly 
instructive as to the difficulty of 
securing results of historic value ; thus 
Leaf {Homer and History) surrenders 


the Catalogue of Ships (Iliads ii.) as 
an invention (contrast T. W. Allen, 
The Homeric Catalogm of Ships^ 1921; 
Horner^ 1924). See also U. v. Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff, JDie lUas und 
Homer; E. Schwartz, Zur Hntstehung 
der Ilias (1918) ; Cauer, GGA. 191T, 
pp. 201 ff. ? Bethe, GGA. 1919, pp. 
141-9; J. A. Scott, The Unity of 
Homer (1921). 

^ Her arische WeltkCnig^ pp. 315 ff. 

® Bousset, HaupiprMeme d. Gnosis, p. 211. 

» RV. X. 51. 3. All metres rest on Yama, 
X. 14. 16- 

* Cf, perhaps the bull sacrificed by the gods 
in AV. ix. 4. 
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creature of bi-sexual character. This idea can be traced in Teutonic mythology 
in legends of Tuisto, Ymir, Tveggi, in the Doias of Phrygia, in Prajapati and 
Purusa ^ in India, and in Zrvto in Iran, while the Yama legend shows the 
variant by which a twin sister is given to the primeval man, in order to explain 
the origin of man, a conception found also in Iran in the legends of Yimak, 
Manusak, and Masyanik. 

The third motif is the view that the first to die becomes, like Yama and 
Yima, the lord of the blessed dead, and, like Yama, the judge of the dead. 
Further, he may be regarded as the ancestor of men, and in virtue of his 
paternal power a great king when on earth, and one whence royal families are 
fain to claim descent, ideas found in the legends of Yima, Jammed, Yama, and 
the Teutonic Mannus. The first mortal is also deemed the first sacrificer, hke 
Manu and Yama, from whom as in the case of ManuS in Iran priests claim 
their origin. 

Giintert, while admitting the possibility of Asianic origin for the myth of 
an androgynous primeval creator of mankind, does not claim that the motifs 
discussed are Indo-European, but rather takes them as evidence of a long- 
continued contact between the special peoples among whom they occur. A 
similar contact he finds ^ suggested by the partial parallelisms of Odin-Wodan 
with Varuna and Ahura Mazdah, the root idea in all these cases being, in this 
view, that of a lord and creator of the world, a cosmic magician, one of whose 
aspects is that of him who binds the sinner, whence the name Varuna from 
ver, bind, while Mitra, whose name has a similar force,® binds men together 
in bonds of social obligation. A connecting link between the Aryans and the 
Teutons may be seen in the Thracian deity Darzales, whose name denotes 
him as the binder, and who may be the source of the Egyptian Sarapis,^ while 
the Thracians and the Phrygians had a goddess Bendis with similar functions. 
Savitr again is merely a hypostasis of Varuna,® the aspect in which the world 
lord stretches aloft his mighty hands, the beams of the sun, and his figure 
accords with the delineations of a god with mighty hands uplifted which are 
found freely in the German and Thraco-Phrygian areas, while a remnant of the 
idea is to be seen in the epithet ‘ long-handed ’ applied to the Iranian demon 
BuSyasta. 

The ingenuity of these suggestions deserves recognition, but it must be 
regarded as very dubious whether they really serve to establish the closer 
religious connexions between certain of the Indo-European peoples which are 
postulated. The case of Savitr is clearly unconvincing; the parallel is too 
general to be of value; the idea of representing the sun as of human form 
with uplifted hands is one which might easily occur independently; there 
is nothing specially distinctive in the resemblance of Odin and Varuna as 
magicians, and the evidence for the origin of the world from a primitive 
sacrifice is too slight to enable us to feel any assurance of a common origin. 
It must be added that the evidence for Yama as originally the primeval being 
from whose sacrifice the world springs is inconclusive, for the Rigvedic passage 
cited naturally denotes a sacrifice of Brhaspati, not of Yama, and says no 
more than that Yama died. The finding of Agni by Yama does not absolutely 

^ RV. X. 90. 5; Viraj, a fexninine principle * Weinreich, Neue Urkunden zur Sarapis^ 
born from Purusa, and he from her. So Ueligion (1919), p. 7. 

^th Aditi and Daksa. Cf. also ® Giintert, p. 161. The further effort (p. 168) 
Zie^er, N ewe Jahrh, xxxi (1913), 529 . to find a Swedish rock delineation of the 

on Plato s Symposion and Himpedokles. parallel of Varuna with h , ts noose 

Op. cit.f pp. 150 ^ (15 cent, b, c.) is as speculative as that 

Op. cit,, pp, 147 f. For Mitra cf. i^hpr). in respect of the Dioskouroi (pp. 272 f.). 
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prove his divinity, and in any case has no necessary connexion with his 
sacrificing himself. Moreover the contention that the idea of the origin of the 
world in sacrifice must he old because it rests on the belief in the peculiar 
efiicacy of human sacrifice, and that form of sacrifice is essentially primitive, 
is wholly speculative, and by no means probable. At least as good a case 
can be made out for the belief that the high value attached to the human 
offering is a product of religious development. This is so whether we take ^ 
the cause of human offerings to be the desire to propitiate a god who naturally 
menaces human life, such as a god of death, of war, or of the sea, or whether 
the sacrifice is one of a man to represent the god; ^ the latter case the 
offering of a man is associated with anthropomorphic conceptions of deity, 
and, while we need not believe that animal conceptions are older, we certainly 
cannot think anthropomorphic the oldest.® Substitution legends are aetio- 
logical and mark a refined speculation, not primitive ideas. 

Giintert ^ contends that in the case of Yama a distinction must be made 
between the ideas of ‘ dead % ‘ human and ‘ immortal ’; Yama was a god 
who permitted himself to be sacrificed, and therefore died, but he is not a man 
{mdnusa^ mdnava). Thus the Atharvaveda ® describes him as the first of 
mortals {mdrtya) to die, but not as a man, while the Rigveda ® refers to his 
innate immortality {Yamdsya jdtdm amftam). But despite his relation to 
Vivasvant it is impossible to deny his mortality by these ^stinctions ; what¬ 
ever his origin, to the Vedic poet he was the first of men to die. 

C. THE ARYAN CONCEPTION OP THE HEAVEN 

J. Hertel ’ claims that in India and Iran alike we find the conception of 
the heaven as a great stone building, filled with light, through whose doors, 
the sun and the stars, the light of heaven shines upon men. For this view is 
adduced the reference in the Rigveda to the palace of Varuna with a thousand 
doors, which is asserted to be none other than the heaven with its stars- For 
Iran there is the narrative in Vendidad ii, which has long passed as the 
Iranian version of the legend of the flood, but in which we should rather see the 
accoimt of Yama’s reign in the golden age and of the way in which he con¬ 
veyed the first to die through the opening of the heaven, i.e. the sun, into the 
heaven of light. It is, however, true that this original legend of the Magian 
faith has been altered in the form in which we have it, since it could not, as it 
stood, be made consistent with the Zoroastrian doctrine of the fate of the dead. 
The Vara mentioned in the Vendidad is to be compared with the Vedic Vala,^ 
which is none other than the closed firmament which the lord of the heaven of 
light, Brhaspati, or sometimes Indra, cleaves in order to set firee the ruddy 
kine, i.e. the stars. Yet a further confirmation of the new interpretation of 
the Vendidad is seen in an obscure verse of the Rigveda,^ which is made to 
yield the sense that Manu adorned with flames the door of the heaven of Indra. 
Ry yet another conjecture we are to see in Rigveda x. 14. 2 Yama as the 

1 {DieMenschenopJerderGermanen^ 333 ff.; Wissowa, xxii. 201 (expul- 

Leipzig, 1909) thus explains the origin si on of evil), 

of German human sacrifices. See also ® Cf. Helm, Aligerm, Rel, i. 51- 
F, Schwenn, Die M-enschenopfer hei den * Op. pp. 38S f, 

Griechen und It6mem ; Reid, JHS. ii. ® xviii. 3. 13, 

34 ff. ® i* 83,5. 

* Cf. Preuss, Globus, Ixxxvi. 108 ; Frazer, ^ Die Himmelstore im Veda und im Atesta 

The Dying God ; Farnell, Cults of the (1924). 

Greek States, v. 167 ff.; W. Weher, ® Contrast above. Chap. 9, § 1. 

Archiv /, ReligionswisseTischaft, xix. * viii. 63. 1. 
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first hath found this way to the heaven for us, and this pastureland none can 
take from us ’) the sole allusion to a legend of the gradual failure of the 
earth to support the number of those alive and the departure of Yama with 
the superfluous population, involving the introduction of death into the world. 

It is clearly impossible to accept this evidence as establishing the doctrine 
enunciated. That in one passage ^ Varuxia’s palace with a thousand doors 
should be spoken of, is not the slightest proof that the Vedic Indian normally 
regarded the firmament as a building filled with light, whose doors were the 
sun and the stars, and the rendering of Rigveda viii. 63. 1, which ascribes to 
Manu the making of flames in the heaven of Indra, is clearly impossible; ^ 
even on Hertel’s hypothesis, all that Manu could naturally be said to do would 
be to enter by a flaming door, not to create it, and in fact the term dhiyalj, 
here used refers clearly to devotion and not to flames. The version of Vala 
is wholly implausible, while the interpretation of the Vendidad passage is 
accomplished merely by the process of inventing a meaning and explaining 
away everything which contradicts it by the theory of adaption to Zoroastrian 
ideas. Peculiarly gratuitous is the interpretation of Rigveda x. 14. 2, which 
has not the slightest reference to an overburdened earth, but merely to the 
winning of an abode which knows no ending in the sky. The whole doctrine 
that Yama removed the surplus population to the heaven because the earth 
was overcrowded is un-Vedic, and even the epic ^ knows it not. For the Veda 
we have merely the aetiological legends of the expansion of the earth from a 
smallnucleus, often by the action of a cosmicboar,^ and the wholly unconnected 
and late legend of the sinking of the earth in the ocean becaus?e the evil-minded 
Vi^vakarman, son of Bhuvana, sought to bestow it upon the priest Kagyapa, 
though no mortal had the right to do so.® 

There is, therefore, no ground to hold that the term a 9 manam svaryam 
in Rigveda, v. 56. 4, with the derivative v. 30. 8, refers to the firmament of 
stone which the Maruts cause to move. Quite different is vii. 86. 1, which 
ascribes to Varuna the motion of the lofty vault of heaven, that is the starry 
firmament, for that passage says nothing of the firmament as a building of 
stone. Wholly irrelevant also are passages in the Upanisads and later ® which 
treat of the sun as a stage on the way to the highest place ; this is not the view 
of the Rigveda ^ which expressly prays that those who despise Vedic practices 
{apavrata) may be debarred from the sun itself, doubtless as the abode of the 
holy, not as the way to it; Hertel himself recognizes that in ix. 113. 8 the 
pious man desires to win immortality in the place where is the closure of the 
sky, i. e. the sun. When in the Upanisads ® the moon appears as the door of 
the world of heaven, nothing whatever is said to suggest that this refers to an 
opening through which the waters of heaven are poured forthclearly the 
reference is to the old idea that the souls of the dead go to the moon to dwell 
there, as the text in question expressly lays down. When the Aitareya 
Brahmana ^ says that the rain springs from the moon and enters back into it, 
it says nothing of water from the heaven. Varu^a’s connexion with rain is 
sufficiently natural without deriving it from the fact that the firmament is his 

^ vii. 88. 5. Cf. Sraoga’s palace in Yasna, the expansion of the earth {prthivi^ the 

Ivii. 21. broad), see PB. xx. 14. 5 ; TS. ii. 1. 2. 3, 

^ RV. X. 68.11, cited as parallel, deals with ® AB. viii. 21 ; QB. iii. 7.1. 14 ff. 

the souls of the dead as stars, not as ® BAIT. v. 10. 1 ; CU.viii. 6. 2 ; Mund. i. 

making holes in the sky ; cf. AV. xviii. 2. 5, &c. 

2. 47. ’ V. 42. 9. 

« MBh. iii. 142. 35 ff.; xii. 255. 15 ff. « KU. i. 2. 

* MS. i. 6. 3 ; KS. viii. 2 ; TB. i. 1. 3. 5-7 ; ® viii. 28. 

QB. xiv. 1. 2.11, For other legends of 
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palace, and that the ocean of the heaven is connected with the fire of heaven. 
Still less plausible is the treatment of Brhaspati as merely lord of the fire- 
heaven, who, therefore, can send down rain, or the assertion that the ruddy 
kine which he sets free are the stars who send rain, and that this conception of 
them is only explicable on the theory that they are doors to the fiery heaven. 

Final arguments for the view of Hertel are based on a new interpretation 
of the TiStrya legend ^ as revealing the production of rain through the over¬ 
flowing of the celestial ocean Vourukasa through the stars as the opening in 
the firmament, and on the view that the divine doors invoked in the Apri 
hymns are really the sun, moon, and stars ; it is sufficient to note his admission 
that this view was already unknown to the author of Rig\-eda x. 70. 5, and 
to add that this ignorance was fully justified by the incredible nature of the 
theory 


D. THE DRmK OE IlIMOHTALITY 


G. Dumezil in his Le Festin dTmmortaliU ® seeks to establish, despite the 
silence of the Veda, the existence of an Indo-European myth of the winning of 
the drink of immortality. From the epic legend of the churning of the ocean 
he derives a myth which tells how, in fear of death, the gods took counsel as to 
procuring a drink to preserve them from it. Visnu advises them to churn the 
ocean for it, and, after coming to terms with the demons, and obtaining the 
assent of the god of the ocean, they accomplish their end, producing the 
Amrta, and other good things, including Laksmi; a poison engendered in 
the churning is drunk by ^iva, whose neck thus becomes blue. The Asuras, 
however, steal the Amrta, and demand Laksmi; Visnu-Narayana, in female 
guise, accompanied by Nara, in similar costume, goes to them, and wins them 
over to give him the Amrta, which then he bears back to the gods. They pro¬ 
ceed to drink the nectar; the demon, Rahu, found among them is decapitated 
by Visnu, and the fall of his body produces much commotion of the earth. 
A fight follows, in which the Asuras, defeated by the gods, are banished to the 
earth and the waters, and the gods remain in de&iitive possession of the 
drink.^ 

Dumezil seeks to show ® that on principle the silence of the Vedic texts 
is not fatal to the early character of the legend, considering that these texts 
show no disinterested narratives of legends, and that the philosophical thought 
of the Vedic age was not concerned with this special theme. Similarly, he 
insists that the Avesta represents most imperfectly the true Iranian nature 
beliefs. The arguments a priori have weight, but it seems impossible to accept 
his reconstructed primitive legend ® as established by the legends he recounts, 
including the Scandinavian legend of the beer of the Ases, the Greek legends of 
the war of the gods and the giants and of Prometheus and the Pithos of Im¬ 
mortality, the Latin tale of Anna Perenna or its Christian version as Anna 
Petronilla, a Celtic Grail legend and the Slav legend of Mikhailo Potyk and 
Maria, the white swan. Here and there in these tales common ideas can be 
seen, often doubtless much transformed, but there is far too little e\ddenee 


^ Ya§t, viii. Contrast Moulton, Early Zoro^ 
astrianism, pp. 22 ff., 436 f- 
^ Hertel rejects the view of Grassmann and 
Oldenberg {Prolegomena^ pp. 28, n. 1, 
194 f.) that the Apri hymn in ix. is a 
mere imitation of those for Agni in the 
other books, holding that it is due to 
the fire nature of Soma, shown by its 


effect on man and its identification with 
the moon. But the older theory is 
clearly the more plausible. 

® Annales du Mmie Guimet^ xxxiv (Paris, 
1924). 

* MBh, i. 1095 ff. 

® pp, viii ff. 

* pp.24ff. 
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to enable us to claim Indo-European antiquity for the complex myth which 
Dumezil evolves from the scanty evidence. The conclusion to be drawn is 
rather against than for the epic as a source of early myths ; in truth what is in 
origip. mythical is there often so transformed by imagination as to be barely 
recognizable, and a good deal more can be said for Hertel’s contention that 
the Brahmanas present a much superior field for the discovery, in thin dis¬ 
guises, of true nature myths. 

, Dumezil further ^ deduces as the basis of the legends the existence of 
an Indo-European festival in the spring, at which was drunk in communion 
the sacred drink, originally a kind of beer derived from barley, which was 
replaced by wine in Greece, and by Soma among the Indo-Iranians. With 
this drink the Indo-Europeans associated the idea of life without end, and the 
success of the gods over the demons their rivals ; but in the rites of which we 
have historical information many other elements of vegetation ritual have 
intruded themselves. He negatives ^ the idea that the mead was primitively 
the ambrosia ; nothing in the legends recalls either the special characteristics 
nor the mode of preparation of the hydromel. If in Greece the ideas of 
d/xySpoo-ta and were confused, it was because both lost their precise sense, 
and similarly in India the distinction between Amrta and Madhu was 
obliterated by reason of the attraction of the idea of Soma. A trace of the old 
pre-eminence of beer is to be seen in a legend of the Qatapatha Brahmana,® 
where the barley is declared to have alone remained faithful to the gods in 
their demon contests, while the episode in the epic of the poison which arose in 
the churning of the ocean is held to be a distant echo of the process of fermen¬ 
tation of the beer which is apt to go too far, as in the narrative of the Kalevala.^ 
In these details again it is clearly impossible to find any cogent proof of the 
existence of an Indo-European rite. 

Geldner ® has suggested that references to the legend of the churning of the 
ocean are to be found in the Rigveda. Thus in v. 2.3 he interprets the amrtam 
viprkvat, which the Purohita throws on the fire, as denoting the ghee which 
separates itself out, as did the Amrta at the churning of the ocean. Again 
in i. 163 he holds that the poet is dealing, not with the sun-horse, but with the 
coming into being of the ‘ XJrross whether from the sun (verse 2) or, along 
with the Soma, from the ocean {asi somena samayd viprktak). The whole 
stress of the argmnent rests on the artificial sense ascribed to viprc in both 
passages, and it is quite impossible to accept Geldner’s suggestion, which is 
not repeated by Dumezil, 

Another and very different view of Amrta is put forward by Slater® 
as part of the quite implausible hypothesis of the predominance in India of 
a Dravidian civilization based on reaction to Egyptian influence. He suggests 
that Amrta was either Egyptian beer or the fermented juice of the date 
palm, palmyra, or coconut palm, the great intoxicating beverage of India, the 
art of making toddy of this kind having reached India from Mesopotamia, the 
home of the date palm cultivation. It is sufficient to observe that the maker 
of the conjecture appears to be ignorant of the patent fact that Amrta in the 
Rigveda denotes beyond doubt the Soma drink, and there is no conceivable 
possibility of reconciling the description of the Soma plant as contained in 
Vedic references and the date palm. 

^ pp. 265 « Festgruss an Roth^ p. 192, but cf. Der Rig- 

^ pp. 279 ff. veda, i. 203. 

® iii. 6 . 1. 8 , 9. « The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture^ 

* XX ; I)um 62 il, pp. 284 f. pp. 78 ff. See below, Appendix G. 
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E. THE INDO-EUROPEAN EIRE CULT 

That fire should be regarded in its own right as a divine power, worthy of 
worship, appears so natural that it is only reasonable to recognize such 
worship as Indo-European, The sanctity of Agni in the Rigveda is, of course, 
especially that of the fire regarded as the recipient of sacrifice and the bearer 
of oblations, but it seems wholly unjustifiable to suggest ^ that his sanctity 
arose from his nature as the sacrificial fire ; rather he was the recipient of 
offerings as sacred in his own right. 

In Greece, in addition to Hephaistos, Hestia must, it seems, be accorded 
an origin as fire, especially the fire on the hearth, not the hearth with its fire 
as Farnell ^ suggests. He bases this view on the identity of the words for 
hearth and for the goddess, but there seems no reason whatever for accepting 
this suggestion, which derives Hestia from vas, dwell, when it is at least as 
natural to assume that the name of the fire on the hearth was used to denote 
the hearth, and connexion with vas or possibly some other root with the 
signification of shining or burning is easy.® Moreover the earliest literary 
references point singularly clearly to a conception like that of Agni; the 
Homeric Hymns ^ tell of Hestia as the goddess who haunts the house of 
Apollo in Pytho and from whose locks sweet unguents trickle down, and of her 
sitting in the middle of the house, taking the fat of sacrifice. Euripides ® 
definitely calls her the lady of fire and associates her with Hephaistos. At 
Delphi we find her associated with the deathless fire in the Amphictyonic oath. 
Moreover the maintenance of a sacred fire in the Prytaneion at Athens, 
and the fact that it was regarded as in a sense the source of the Ionic colonies, 
because they carried thence the sacred fire, show clearly enough that the 
essential element in the idea is the fire, not the hearth. Nor is there any 
evidence for the suggestion ® that the hearth in Mediterranean lands was built 
of sacred stones or that its sanctity is a reflex of the pillar cult of pre-Hellenic 
times. The parallelism of the expressions ‘ Hephaistos is laughing ^ and 

* Hestia is laughing % used of the crackling of the fire, suggests essential 
identity of both deities with fire. 

The rules in India which urge the householder to maintain a sacred fire, 
a duty especially incumbent on the king, is paralleled by the Greek evidence 
as to the fires of the Prytaneia and the Roman cult of Vesta, which bears 
adequate evidence of independence to render derivation from Greece unnatural. 
The fire of the Sabha clearly approaches the conception of these public fires 
in Greece and Rome- For the practice in Greece and Rome various explana¬ 
tions have been offered- That of Frazer ^ stresses the importance of preserving 
one fire at least in a village which would never be extinguished, while FarneU ® 
contends that the rite was religious in origin, depending on the belief that the 
fire on the hearth was the external thing in which the soul of the chief resided, 
so that the whole tribe had an interest in keeping it up ; when kingship passed 
away the idea was transferred to the -fire of the state in the P3:ytaneion, with 
which the fortune of the state might be held to be inextricably connected. It 
may be granted that the purpose of maintaining the fire was religious from the 
start, but the motive had, it seems probable, nothing to do writh any idea of 
the connexion of the chiePs soul with the fire ; rather the fire as a most 

* Cults of the Greek States, v. 358. Phaetk. frag. 781, I. 55. 

® Ibid,, 359. * FarneU, ibid,, 380. 

® Srugmann, Griech. Gramme, p. 52 j ^ JP. xiv. 187 

Ehrlich, KZ. xli, 289 f. * - 853 f. 

* xxiv-and xxix- 

20 [h.o.s. 32] 
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important ^ and ever valuable deity was to be preserved alight if possible by 
every sacrificer, an idea which naturally enough with civic organization 
results in the fires of the Prytaneia and the cult of Vesta at Rome. 

The nature of such deities as Hestia and Vesta is often misunderstood by 
students of Greek and Roman religion, who are accustomed to reckon 
personality in terms of clear anthropomorphism, and who fail to appreciate 
that the conception of fire as living and active is in essence a personal con¬ 
ception. This error, fostered by the fact that what we know of old Roman 
religion is only on its formal side, has led to the view ^ that early Roman 
religion could not be nature worship of the type usually attributed to Indo- 
Europeans. The conclusion obviously rests on the wholly erroneous view that 
Indo-European worship was that of personifications of nature forces ; it was 
the worship of nature as animate, and what is animate is not impersonal. 
The theory that Roman or any other religion developed from the indeter¬ 
minate conception of an impersonal force ascribes to early man the power of 
framing a complex conception which is wholly implausible. It is absurd to 
suppose that the daily reverence paid in the household to the flame of Vesta 
into which a morsel of salted cake was thrown was not paid to a personal deity, 
although she was not represented by an image. The reason for this paucity 
of representation in Rome as in Greece was precisely the same as in Greece ; 
the living flame is the present deity, and to a people to whom this was a living 
belief the idea of making an image would have appeared idle- The formalism 
of the Indigitamenta is the result of priestly ingenuity,® not primitive belief, 
and all our knowledge of Roman religion is obscured by the lateness of our 
records and the effect of Greek ideas. It is characteristic of the tendency to 
treat Roman religion as more abstract than it really was that efforts are made 
to explain away the facts recorded of the connexion of the wolf and the wood¬ 
pecker with Mars as representing a late development, and to deny the 
paternity of Jupiter^ and the maternity of Earth, and to make even sun 
worship a borrowing.® 

F, CREMATION AND BURIAL 

The view that cremation was a distinctively Indo-European form of dis¬ 
posal of the dead cannot be supported by any evidence of value. There is 
abundant proof that burial is at least as ancient a method, and, indeed, it is 
possible to hold that it was Indo-European, while burning was introduced 
after that period among the different peoples either independently or by 
borrowing. The Vedic evidence, as has been shown, proves that burial was 
early; Herodotos ® ascribes the usage to the Persians, while the Magoi, possibly 
by religious conservatism, preserved the method of exposure ; burial he also 

i Learned Brahmans, village headmen, and Indo-Iranian sun worship is incapable 

Ki^triyas are enumerated as called of serious demonstration, 

upon so to act, and the ritual still rarely ® Cumont {Thiologie solaire, pp. 3 ff.) has 
survives ; Hillebrandt, Fed. Myth.^ induced Fowler (pp. 56 f.) to believe 

pp. 54 f. sun worship an invention of astrono- 

* W. R. Halliday, Roman Religion^ pp. 89 ff. mers, and to disbelieve the evidence of 

® This is recognized by Halliday, op, dt^, Varro,Z.L. v. 68, *74, and the existence 

pp. 114 ft, of Sol Indiges. The effort of L. Malten 

* Warde Fowler i^Roman Ideas of Deity^ {Arch, Jahrp, xxvii (1912), 232 ff.) to 

pp. 30 ff.) ex^ts Jupiter into a primi- prove’Hephaistos Lycian, not Greek, is 

tive monotheistic deity^ a result of his clearly unconvincing, 

treatment of the religion as abstract. ® i. 140; Cf:C,ClexaeTi, Die griechischen und 
Grierson’s theory {Trans, Third Int, lateiriischen ' Nachrichten Uber die per- 

Cong, Hist, Rel, ii. 44 f.) of an early sische Religion^ pp. 201 ff. 

Indian monotheism developed from 
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assigns to the Iranian Scythians.^ In the case of Greece the existence of a 
pre-Hellenic population which practised burial renders the evidence ^ specially 
obscure, but it is important that in the earliest Athenian cemeteries in the 
‘ dipylon ’ graves of the geometric period of art cremation is very rare. The 
evidence from Italy shows burials preceding cremations in the oldest 
cemeteries, and even if the people of the terremare, perhaps in part the 
ancestors of the Latins, were addicted to burning,^ it is impossible to assume 
that burial was in Italy derived from the non-Indo-European population. 
The laws of the Ten Tables^ forbade the burial or burning of a dead man 
within the city, and there is a remarkable provision in an old law of the regal 
period which provides for the saving of the embryo in the case of the burial 
of a pregnant woman.® That burial was the more ancient custom is suggested 
strongly by the fact that conservative families like the Cornelii persisted in 
burying their dead until the time of the Dictator Sulla, whose cremation was 
dictated by political reasons. Archaeological evidence in the lands held by 
the Slavs, Teutons, and Celts establishes the priority of burial, and it is not 
plausible to suppose that the appearance of burning there meant the advent of 
a new race. Cremation is recorded for the Celts by Caesar ® and the Hallstatt 
cemetery ; for the Teutons by Tacitus,^ and later evidence establishes it for 
the Slavs and Lithuanians. Ail the evidence, therefore, is compatible with the 
view that burning was a rite introduced, comparatively late in some cases, in 
the separate life of the Indo-European peoples. 

It is, however, extremely difficult to arrive at any theory establishing the 
period when or the place whence the new practice came to be disseminated. 
The theory of Ridgeway ® which makes the Celts protagonists in the matter is 
most implausible in the form in which he has stated it, and there is no con¬ 
clusive reason to assume that the use must have been started by one only of 
the Indo-European peoples- Whether the motive of burning was due to a 
change in the aspect in which men regarded the dead, or arose from practical 
considerations, such as those affecting the advance of a people who could not 
continue to bury their dead and to cherish them in their ancestral homes, there 
is no special reason to suppose that only one Indo-European people invented 
it. The Greeks invading Hellas, and the Indians invading India, may have 
been moved by similar motives independently, or again in one case one, in 
another yet a different, motive may have been operative, and it is not neces¬ 
sary to seek any theory which will explain all cases. Borrowing from any non- 
Indo-European source is implausible, in the absence of any clear evidence of 
the prevalence of the rite among peoples by whom the Indo-Europeans could 
have been influenced. 

^ iv. 71. in. race; Indo-European, CAH. ii. 509. 

® See e. g. Zehetmaier, LeichenveThrennung * x. 1. Cf.x. Sf.; Cicero, 22; Pliny, 

und Leichenbestattung im alien Hellas, N, II, vii. 187, 

The lake dwellers of Europe first buried, ® Dig, xi. 8. 2 (Bruns, Fontes Juris Homani^y 
then burned their dead, and it has been p. 11). Similar instructions are given 

suggested that cremation is a specific inindiabefore cremation; Baudhayana 

usage of broad-headed peoples (CAH. i. Pitrmedha SQtra, ii, 15 ; Vaikhanasa 

73). Grhya Sutra, vii. 4. 

^ Feet, Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy^ * B,G. vi. 19 ; Pomponius Mela, iii. 19. Cf. 
p. 370 ; von Buhn, RiickbUck auf die Celtic Mythology and Iteligion, 

Grdberforschung (Heidelberg, 1911), pp. 235 A; CAH. ii. 592 ff. 

p. 18; Modestov, Introduction d ’ Germ, 27. 

Vhistoire romoirie {Poxis, 1907), p. 107; ® Early Age of Greece^ i. chap, vii- Peake 

cf. Peake, The Bronze Age and the Celtic {The Bronze Age and the Celtic Worlds 

World, pp. 122, 131, 163 ; CAH. i. 74, pp. 101 ff.) does not adopt this theory- 

108 lie riAUx ;i 

20 * 
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The motives which may have influenced burning are many, apart from 
the necessities or convenience of invaders. The removal of a dangerous 
object is obviously one possibility ; the view that it was intended to facilitate 
the celestial existence of the soul by ridding it of the encumbrance of the body 
has been strongly supported/ but, as we have seen, is not borne out by any 
Vedie evidence. Paton ^ adopts the suggestion of E. Meyer ® that cremation 
existed in Indo-European times alongside with burial, but that it was performed 
originally only in the case of heroes, chiefs or kings, who were believed to 
partake of the divine nature and, therefore, were returned by fire to the 
celestial regions. In support of this is adduced the fact that in Egypt ^ the 
ideas of the future of the king gradually became applied to the ordinary 
people, as did cremation in Greece. But the evidence for this distinction 
is inadequate ; in India there is nothing of the kind, the fact that children 
under two years of age were not cremated, adduced by Paton, is irrelevant, 
for ascetics shared the same fate, and there is no trace of the caste differen¬ 
tiation in this regard which would be necessary on the theory of a distinction 
based on an aristocratic practice. It is not the case that the distinction can 
be seen in Homer,® and the evidence of Caesar and Tacitus regarding the 
Celts and the Teutons says nothing of a distinction between the treatment of 
the great and the mere clansmen. 

Definite proof of the Indo-European character of burial of the dead would 
be afforded if it were possible to accept as proved Peake’s ® identification 
of them with the Kurgan people of the steppes east of the Dnieper, who 
certainly buried their dead in a contracted position, the skeletons found being 
thickly covered with red ochre, a custom which is attested as early as Aurig- 
nacian times. The evidence, as has been mentioned, for this theory is 


^ Cf. Sophus Muller, Nord, Altertums^ 
kundcy i. 363 :ff. ; Scheftelowitz, Archiv 
/. Religionsfcoissenschafl, xix. 219 f., who 
connects it with the belief in a star 
destiny for the soul. His argument that, 
if the use is apotropaeic, the burning 
of utensils, 4&c., is meaningless, is 
clearly mistaken. A banned soul 
might return for his own, and his con¬ 
nexion with them has rendered their 
retention unwise. 

* Sjpiritism, p. 129, 

® Gesch. des AlU^ ii. 771. 

* See e.'g. J. H. Breasted, Development of 

Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypty 
pp. 103, 256; Cambridge Ancient His¬ 
tory y i. 350 f. 

® Cf. Bang, Homer and his Age, p. 99; 
Keith, JRAS. 1912, p. 473, n. The 
ethnic question discussed by me there 
still remains unsolved. Leaf {Homer and 
Historgy p. 37) adopts the impossible 
view that the Greek mainland was 
occupied by neolithic peoples speaking 
a Greek dialect of which Arcadian may 
be a descendant, who were first 
dominated over by Minoan and next by 
Hellenic Achaeans; Peake {The Hronze 
Age and the Celtic World, chap, ix) 
makes the mainland population of 
eastern Alpine, the Cretan of Mediter¬ 
ranean (pp. 28 fi.) stock, while the 
Minoan overlords are ‘ Prospectors % of 


a blend of Mediterranean and eastern 
Alpine stocks, who may be of Sumerian 
origin and akin to the Ktiuscans. The 
Achaeans are a small body of intrusive 
Nordics, while no place is left for an 
earlier Greek - speaking population. 
Evans again (JHS. xxxii. 281 ff.), by 
insisting on the continuity of Minoan 
and Mycenaean culture, brin^ down 
any real influence of the Hellenic influx 
to the period of dipylon culture, which 
is clearly too late, and has provoked 
the equally impossible suggestion (T. 
W. Allen, JHS. xxxiii. 115) that the 
Minoans must have been Achaeans. It 
is much more probable that early 
Greeks took a substantial part in de¬ 
veloping Mycenaean civilization under 
Minoan influence, and that the epic 
reflects this Greek civilization, not 
memories of the Minoan epic. See 
against G. Murray^s traditionalist 
theory of the Iliad, J. T. Sheppard’s 
able analysis. The Pattern of the Iliad 
(1922); Bury, CAH. ii. 502 ft. 

The Bronze Age and the Celtic World, 
pp. 67 fif. ; cf. Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks, pp. 142 ft.; Rostovtzeff, Journal 
des Savants, 1920, pp. 60, 109 ff. 

Cf, the blood-offerings for the dead, to 
strengthen their life ; Bs-tovL, Spiritism, 
pp. 72 f., 140 f. 
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inadequate to establish it, but it may be noted that the Vedic Indians appear 
to have agreed with these people in their tendency to simplicity and economy 
in regard to the offerings deposited with the dead, for the Vedic offerings are, 
as we have seen, strictly limited in quantity and quality. The contracted 
position of the dead may have been induced by the desire to reproduce the 
character of a foetus, awaiting new birth in the world to come, and the idea of 
rebirth as an embryo is conspicuous in the Vedic Diksa ceremonial. The 
barrow may be compared with the Vedic memorial mound.^ It might further 
be conjectured that the use of burning was influenced by the practice of the 
neighbouring peoples of Tripolye culture ^ who regularly, if not invariably 
burned their dead. But we have no real means of arriving at any valid con« 
elusion. 

G. THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN INDIAN THOUGHT 

The desire to prove that Dravidian or pre-Dravidian peoples affected 
deeply Vedic thought and life is natural, and is supported by the generally 
accepted view that the population of India is predominantly Dravidian or at 
least of non-Indo-European origin. It is true, however, that in the absence 
of any real certainty of the physical characteristics of the Indo-Europeans this 
belief cannot be made the subject of strict proof. Assuming, however, the 
validity of the doctrine, there remains the question whether the invaders were 
essentially responsible for the Vedic religion and philosophy, imposing a 
superior culture on inferior races, or whether the process as regards culture was 
reversed; instances of analogical cases can be easily adduced.® Here again, 
however, we must remember that we have no satisfactory evidence of the 
relative numbers of the invaders and the earlier settlers ; we are left in this 
matter wholly to conjecture. 

The best case that can be made out for the Indo-European character of 
Vedic religion or philosophy depends on comparison with the achievements 
of other Indo-European peoples, and, of course, in this case we are met with the 
problem to what extent these religions and philosophies were Indo-European 
in character, or on the contrary represent elements borrowed by the invaders 
from the countries they occupied. Thus, for instance, we have Sir A. Evans’ 
suggestion ^ that the Homeric epic embodies largely traditions of the pre- 
Hellenic Minoans, though the language is Indo-European, and, even if we 
dismiss the suggestion as not very plausible, we are not in a position to disprove 
it definitely by the evidence available. More important is the close similarity 
of many Indian and Iranian ideas, as developed by Julius von Negelein in his 
Weltanschauung des indogermanischen Asiens, but it may be noted even here 
that, as that work shows, many of the important ideas of Aryan belief can be 
paralleled among other races. 

On the other hand, we must admit that when we come to definite attempts 
to prove Dravidian influence on Vedic religion or philosophy we are in the 
region of conjecture. The absence of any really early Dravidian evidence as to 

^ This is not to be high nor too large, * Minns, op. dt., pp. 133 ff.; Peake, op. cit., 
according to the ritual texts (cf. pp. 64 f.; CAH. i. 80 ff. 

Megastheaes in Strabo, xv. 54), nega- » See, e.g., Leaf, Homer and History^ pp. 
tiving any idea of a great chamber (cf. 44 fl., following E. Meyer, Gesch. des 

Bloch and Hillebrandt’s view of KV. ii. 52. 

X. 18.13) ; see Caland, cn Meded. * JHS. xxxii. 281 ff., 293; on Minoan 

der Kon. AJead. n. Wet. te Amsterdam^ religion, in correction of Evans’ views, 

R., dl. xi- 378 ff. ; Archiv /. Reli^ see R. Dussaud, JCes cidlisations pr^* 

gionswissenscJiaft, xviii. 482. helUnigue^ (Paris, 1914), pp. 327-413. 
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culture deprives us of any assured knowledge of pre-Indo-European conditions 
such as would enable us effectively to gauge Dravidian influences in Vedic 
religion or philosophy. This leads to the necessity of relying on conjectures, 
of which many may be easily shown to have no sound foundation, or at most 
to be mere possibilities. We may, of course, accept such possibilities if we like, 
but in doing so we cease to be judicial and arrive merely at subjective judge-^ 
ments which have no lasting value. 

It must be noted that the Dravidians are not allowed the credit of original 
lity by such writers as Elliot Smith,^ and Fleure, who insist instead on oversea 
and overland influences from Mesopotamia and Egypt as settling the course of 
Dravidian culture, though the evidence for this influence in the third millen¬ 
nium B. c. and much later is entirely speculative, depending on the existence of 
megaliths alleged to be connected with metallic deposits, and on the certainly 
unproved theory of the dissemination of this mode of building by a particular 
race, moved by peculiar religious views, who sought life-giving substances. 
The structures raised on this basis by Elliot Smith and Perry seems to me 
entirely unfounded and in every respect implausible, nor is there much 
probability of their receiving general endorsement by competent critics. It 
is, however, needless here to discuss their views, and Slater,^ quite justly, lays 
more stress than his authorities on the independent power of the Dravidians 
to develop their culture. Moreover he rejects,® very plausibly, the doctrine 
that the Dravidians represent the admixture of Mediterranean bearers of 
heliolithic culture with pre-Dravidians to form the Dravidian race, and his 
position treats the Dravidians as immigrants from the north-west who passed 
through Babylonia before the Sumerians were practising agriculture there. 

Slater^ contends that there is evidence to prove the superiority of the 
Dravidians in culture, ascribing to them the possession of castles, cities, wealth, 
luxury, the use of magic, superior architectural skill, and ability to restore the 
dead to life. He holds that they possessed a priest-magician clan or caste 
such as did not exist among the Aryans. Unfortunately he adduces no 
evidence for these assertions beyond the unscientifid opinions of Mr. C. IP. 
Oldham,® and a couple of even less plausible conjectures, and it is suiflcient to 
observe that there is nothing whatever to induce us to believe in the superiority 
of the culture of the Dravidians or the Mun(Ja-speaking tribes, and that on the 
contrary the evidence points rather in the opposite direction. 

It is further held ® that caste is Dravidian, the Brahmans being the 
product of the mingling of the bringers of the heliolithic culture from Egypt 
with the Dravidians. They achieved domination over the Dravidians, and, 
when the Aryans entered India, showing superior prowess, as users of horses, 
the Brahmans saw the wisdom of adopting the allegedly easier language 
which the masters spoke, arid became the guardians and exponents of the 
Vedas, until finally they succeeded in imposing themselves as leaders of the 
Aryans who were Dravidized in culture. It is important to note that on this 
theory the Rigveda is left to the Aryans during the period when they were 
in the full flush of their conquests. It is difficult to reconcile this with the 
assertion that Visnu is certainly not an Aryan god, since he most unmistakably 

^ Migrations of Early Culture ; cf. Perry, IHQ. i. 176 ff. 

Children of the Sun ; Fleure in Slater, * Op, dU^ pp. 8, 22 ff. 

The Dravidian Element in Indian ® Op, dU^ p. 158. 

Culture, pp. 35 ff. ; Peake, The Bronze * Op, ciU, chap. ix. 

. Age and the Celtic World, chap. iv. But ® The Sun and the Serpent, 
see CAH. i. 94 On alleged Dravidian • Slater, pp. 48 ff., 157 ff. But seeMacdonell 
remains (Mohen-jo-Daro, Harappa), see and Keith,- Vedic Index, ii, 247 ff. 
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exists in the Rigveda, which also knows Rudra, who is in part the prototype 
of ^iva, also asserted to be not Aryan. 

The doctrine of the Egypto-Dravidian origin of caste is supported by the 
following arguments. (1) It is admitted that the Brahmans of the south claim. 
Aryan descent and that they are differentiated from the bulk of the Dravidian 
population in facial appearance, complexion, and intellectual habit; but the 
justice of the claim to Aryan connexion is discounted on the score that it may 
be explained on the Egyptian hypothesis. This contention proves nothing, 
and leaves the traditional view unaffected. (2) It is alleged that the bearers 
of the heliolithic culture claimed divinity and established in Indonesia and 
elsewhere ruling classes claiming divine descent, while the traditional Brahman 
theory is that every Brahman is a god. The alleged facts are wholly problema^ 
tical; the divinity of rulers when it exists can be traced to various ethnic 
causes, and the claims of the Brahmans are easily explicable without going 
beyond the Aryans.^ (3) The carriers of the heliolithic culture are asserted 
to have been worshippers of the sun and the serpent; the Nambudiris, who 
are specially conservative, worship the cobras in Nayar households, and 
Brahman was a solar deity. The Brahmans of the Rigveda, however, do 
not worship cobras, and do not know a god Brahman. (4) The sacred cord 
of the Brahman is of cotton ^ which indicates an original association of the 
caste with cotton spinning, which certainly was no art of the Vedic Aryans. 
This, it is held, is a clear indication of the descent of Brahmans from foreigners 
who earned the gratitude and homage of the people of India by teaching them 
to spin and weave. The argument is clearly without value, and Slater himself 
admits that India itself was the home of the art of spinning and weaving 
cotton—^primarily tree cotton, so that it is wholly needless to look to Egyp¬ 
tians of problematic reality. Moreover, it will be seen that the account of the 
origin of caste accepted by Slater is in effect merely a transfer to an Egyptian 
element of the tendency to stress racial distinctions, which together with 
occupation he believes to explain caste. A final complication introduced by 
Slater is his view that when they achieved supremacy the Brahmans became 
largely Aryanized in blood, because they aimed at securing the fairest wives. 

Finally may be noted the argument which ascribes special potency in 
magic to the Dravidians, including the power of raising the dead, on the 
strength of ‘ the Vedas No such statement, of course, has any Vedic 
authority.^ 

Nothing more substantial is adduced by Mr. G. W. Brown in his examina¬ 
tion of the sources of Indian philosophy.® He claims that animism is Dravi¬ 
dian, and that in it Jainism and Buddhism show closer adherence to Dravidian 
ideas, rejecting the new Aryan gods. The Aryans must have learned in India 
to worship new trees like the peepal and banyan, the peafowl, the serpent, the 
monkey, various species of grass, and sacred places innumerable, from their 
predecessors, to whom also is due the doctrine of transmigration with its 
corollary of release. But here again we have nothing of substantial importance; 
we have no right to hold that animistic or animatistic ideas were un-Aj^an ; 
Roman religion for instance is permeated by them, and Greek has relics of 

^ Cf. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolu- i. 36 ; VDS. xii. 14 ; ApDS. ii. 4. 22 ; 

tion of Kings ; Warde Fowler, Roman Manu, ii. 44. 

Ideas of Deity, chap, iv ; von Negelein, * Slater, p, 117. 

Weltanschauung des indogermanischen ^ A passage like TS. ii. 1.1. 3 neither refers 
Asiens, pp. 127 ff- to revival as real nor to Dravidians. 

® Cotton is unknown from early texts ; cf. ® Studies in honor of Bloomfield, pp, 75-ff. 
on the thread, BDS. i. 5. 5; CDS. 
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them.^ Transmigration again is recorded as a Druid belief,^ and was adopted 
in Greece, apparently from Thrace, and independently of India. The more 
concrete suggestion that the terms Samkhya and Yoga, and even Upanisad are 
really derived from Dravidian names is clearly illegitimate in the absence 
of any difficulty of explaining satisfactorily the terms as Aryan contributions.. 
For asceticism and caste as Dravidian no proof is even attempted.^ 

An effort to render probable pre-Dravidian influence on Vedic civilization 
and religion has recently been made by Professor S. Levi,^ who revives the 
hint of Barth ® that the Atharvan tdbuva may really be derived from the 
taboo of the Australians and Polynesians, and refers also to Mr. J. HornelPs 
conclusions,® from the facts regarding Indian boats, of Polynesian influence, 
and even of a Polynesian invasion, the latter in Dravidian times, which 
introduced the coco-nut palm into India. Levi’s evidence is based on the 
existence of pairs—or triads—of ethnic names, applied to neighbouring 
peoples, which are differentiated by an initial preformant, a usage neither 
Indo-European nor Dravidian. Thus the Atharvaveda Pari^ista knows of 
Tosala as well as Kosala, a union found later in the Purarxas and textbooks 
of rhetoric, while Agoka records Tosali, the name of which Levi would even 
identify with Dhauli. Anga is found in the Atharvaveda, while with Vanga 
it appears from the epic onwards, usually in close association with Kalinga. 
For the latter again we have a parallel in the quite late ^ name of the Telegu 
country Tilinga, Trilinga, Tailinga, &c., whose antiquity, however, may 
be supported by Trilingon or Triglypton in Ptolemy’s geography.® Levi 
compares also the Bhulingas, known to Pliny and Ptolemy and the Ga^apatha, 
who appear to have been a part of the SMvas,® though the epic ignores them. 
Both epics, however, have the combination Utkala with Mekala (with the 
variant Melaka). We have also Udradega, Orissa, which goes back to an 
U<}a to be recognized in Manu,^® for which Unda is a variant; comparable 
are the Pundras, and even the Muigtijas. The Pulindas are known from the 
Aitareya Brahmana onwards; the Brhatkatha9lokasamgraha represents 
them in terms which suggest that they were small and black, like the pre- 
Dravidians,^^ and practised totemism. The epic mentions with them the 
Kulindas who may more properly have been Kalindas, as the name, Kalindi, 
of the Yamuna suggests, and another variant is Kunindas.^® The Murida 
languages permit the use of consonants as prefixes and the irifixation of 
a nasal in certain cases between the prefix and the root, facts which would 
explain these variants, and which suggest that in the ultimate issue Utkala 
is Udra, differentiated by the infixation of a k, and Mekala Mup.da. There 

^ See, e.g., Farnell, Cults of the Greek States^ ing. None of the instances alluded to 

iii. 2 ff.; iv. 302 f. ; v. 361 ff. by Farnell, op. ciU v. 8, is clearly or 

^ See also Dieterich, Mutter Erde, pp. 83,56 ; probably Indo-European. 

von Negelein, op. dt.^ pp. 54 f. ^ JA. cciii. 1-56. 

• On Sanskrit and Dravidian cf. J. Bloch, ® CEuvres, ii. 254. 

BulL Soc. Ling. xxv. 1 ff.; J. Przy- ® Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 

luski (ibid. pp. 66 f.; xxiv. 118 f., 255 f.) vii. iii (1920). 

finds Austro-Asiatic words borrowed ^ Markandeya Purana, Iviii. 28, &c. 

(including the term karpOsa, cotton), ® vii. 2. 23. 

and strengthens the argument for * K& 9 ika Vrtti, iv. 1.173. 

borrowing of the ph^lic cult by the “ x. 44. 

Aryans from the aborigines by the fact “ viii. 31 ff*; cf. for colour, Natya^astra, 
that tins worship is prominent in xxi. 89. 

Indo-China. It may be noted that here “ Thurston, The Madras Presidency^ p. 124; 
the paucity of phallic worship in the above, p. 11. 

-case of other Indo-European peoples ** Varahamihira, Brhatsaiiihita, iv. 24; 
strengthens the argument for borrow- xiv. 30,33. 
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may be noted also the parallelism of Takkola as a place-name and the plant- 
name Kakkola, and of ksumd (Jcsauma) and umd {aumlna^ umya) as the name 
of linen^ The element -lirt^a in some of these names suggests comparison 
with Lanka as denoting ‘ island applied in both the Mahanadi and Godavari 
regions,^ though P. Schmidt ^ has suggested for Kalinga comparison with the 
Nicobar word kaldn^ sea-eagle, which would suggest that the ethnic names 
were of totemic origin. In the Indian archipelago names such as Karmarahga, 
Kamaranga, Tamralihga, suggest that in Kamarupa and Tamralipti in its 
varied forms we have variants of a pre-Dravidian word. Kam again reappears 
probably in Kamboja, which is in its turn equated with Kapiga, both imperfect 
representations of an old form. Without a prefix we have Bhoja, the aspirate 
of which is due to contamination with the root hhuj of Sanskrit. The pairs 
of names suggest certain conclusions as to the social and political importance 
of a people who must have created political unities of considerable extent, 
so firmly connected with the real life of the country that they have persisted 
through thousands of years to the present day. 

This evidence, unfortunately, hardly carries us any farther towards 
ascertaining the amount of pre-Dravidian influence on Vedic civilization, 
and it must be added that much of it seems of very dubious value* The 
evidence that Tilinga was an early form is negligible ; Ptolemy has already 
Trilinga before him and he localizes the place in Arakan. Utkala may be 
Udra, but obviously, if we can operate with such names, we can establish 
anything we like ; similarly with Kamarupa and Tamralipti. The attempt 
to deduce from Yaska ^ that he classed the Bhojas, of whom the Kambojas 
were a branch, as different from the Aryas appears hardly justifiable, hhoja 
in the passage cited having probably the sense ‘ enjoying % and not an 
ethnic significance, and the one thing certain about that people is that they 
were reckoned by Yaska as using a language closely akin to that of the Ary as. 
Clearly a very necessary proof of the thesis is still lacking, plausible 
etymologies from Austric languages, and these are clearly by no means 
easy to find, for Levi rejects the one suggested, prima facie with plausibility, 
for Kalinga. If it were true that tdbuva was taboo, it would seem natural 
to expect that even the modern languages which are our chief means of 
investigating Austric language construction should show in other words 
similar conservatism of form. But in point of form nothing very satisfactory 
can be made out of the comparisons already, very ingeniously, made by 
Przyluski.^ The conditions under which the investigation has to be conducted 
perhaps fatally preclude the adduction of really convincing cases, at any rate 
where Vedic words are concerned. We may readily believe in pre-Dravidian 
language and religion or even political organization as affecting the same 
phenomena among the Vedic peoples, but we still lack strict prwf. 

An effort to determine the characteristics of the pre-Dravidians has been 
made by Professor Giuffrida Ruggeri,^ who holds that India was successively 

^ Tibetan glin ; Pliny, vi. 18, has his assertion that the Kambojas used 

Modogalinga in the Ganges. Cf. the gavcUi, the Aryans gavas only. Both 

Lanka of the Banoiayaiaa, which is not does not deny the Aryan use of gavas, 

Ceylon (Jacobi, pp. 90 if.). which Yaska doubtless connected (as 

* BEPEO. vii. 261. bala) gatikarman. Yaska is either 

» Ninikta, ii. 2. Cf. E. Kuhn, Avesta, inconsistent or there is an old inter- 

JPahlam^ and Ancient Persian Studies polation (known to Patanjali, Maha- 

(1904), pp. 218 ; Nariman, JRAS. bhasya, i. 1. 1), 

1912, pp. 255 ff.; L. Samp (trs., p. 22, ^ MSL. xxii. 205 ff.; BSL. xxiv. 118 ff. 

n. 5) misunderstands Both’s view on ® Outlines of a Systematic Anthropolagy of 
this point; Yaska himself uses gu as Asia (1921), pp. 48 ff. 

* go’ (iii. 18; iv. 18), which contradicts 
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occupied by Negritos apparently platyrrhine; pre-Dravidians (Australo- 
Veddaic); Dravidians (akin to Homo Indo-Africanus Aethiopicus); tall 
dolichocephalic (Mesopotamaic ?) elements seen in the Todas; dolicho¬ 
cephalic Aryans; and brachycephalic Leukoderms—^presumably of the 
Alpine type. The pre-Dravidians, on his view, were numerically preponder¬ 
ant, as held by Chanda, but the Dravidians imposed their language on large 
bodies of them, though the Muncja languages persisted- The Dravidians 
were mesorrhine as opposed to the pre-Dravidian platyrrhines, the Nisadas 
of Vedic texts, the ‘ noseless ’ enemies of the Rigveda. Similarly he assumes 
that the pre-Dravidians imposed their language on the Negritos, thus 
accounting for the fact that the speeches kindred to the Munija are spolcen by 
tribes of Negrito as well as of pre-Dravidian type.^ It must be admitted, 
however, that despite the ingenuity of this reconstruction evidence for it 
of any decisive character is wholly lacking, as it is based on recent anthropo- 
metrical data, whence conjectures are made for events of some four thousand 
years ago.^ 


H.—PYTHAGORAS AND PARMENIDES 


U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorft ^ holds that in the doctrine of Philolaos 
the five bodies in the sphaira are the four elements, which compose it, with 
as fifth 6 ras cr<f>aLpa 9 oX/co? in the sense of that which gives the sphaira it^ 
form, the nature of that something being only vaguely felt; in the Timaios 
Plato makes the world-soul perform an analogous function. He insists ^ 
that it is to Aristotle we must look for the conception of the ether as a fifth 
element, for he evidently deliberately claims this as his own invention. The 
assertion of Xenokrates ® which ascribes the doctrine to Plato he explains either 
as referring to a casual adoption of the idea by Plato, which he did not carry 
farther, or to his accepting an innovation of Aristotle’s. Doubtless ascription 
to Plato or Aristotle of the precise form of the doctrine is legitimate, but 
there is force in the view of Rostagni ® that already in the early Pythagorean 
view, if we accept the traditional accounts, the basis of the doctrine existed. 
The fifth element is the TrepUxov which is described also as the other as well 
as the am^ipov 'irve.vfxa, while on the immaterial side we have the world spirit 
as the power which binds together the mass. In any event there is no close 


^ W. Schmidt, IHe Mon’‘Khmer’-VMker 
(1906); Die Gliederung der australischen 
Sprachen (1919). 

® Cf. the divergent views of Myres, CAH. 
i. chap, i ; Haddon, The Races of Man 
(new ed., 1924). It is natural to regard 
the Dravidians. as ultimately not 
essentially different from the pre- 
Dravidians or even the Negritos, but 
all these views rest on insufficient 
grounds. Giuffrida-Ruggeri adopts the 
idea of the Aryan Midland ’ as 
excluding the Punjab and Rajputana 
with the United Provinces, but this 
view is not in harmony with any 
ancient authority on the Midlana. 
Chanda {The Inda-Aryan Races, i. 74 ff.) 
regards the men of the Alpine race as 
Tocharians, a branch of the Indo-* 
Europeans of centum speech, apd 
ascribes to their influence the difference 
between ‘ Outer ’ and ‘ Inner * lan¬ 


guages. But we have no proof of the 
early existence of these Tocharians in 
Bast Turkestan, and the * Outer ’ 
languages show no centum features. 
His view of Yadus, Turva^as, &c., as 
immigrants — partially Semitized—• 
from Mesopotamia, is quite implausible, 
as is his denial of the aboriginal char¬ 
acter of the Qudras ; though that class 
may, of course, have included Aryan 
slaves,thisis implausible on the evidence 
(Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Indeoc, 
ii. 380 ff.). Cf. JRAS, 1917, pp. 167 

® Rlaton\ ii. 91 f. 

Ibid, i. 718. For Plato’s claim, see Frank, 
Rlato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer 
(1923), pp. 233, 319 f. 

® Simplikios, Phys, 1165 ; Eva Sachs, Die 
jUnf platonischen KOrper, pp. 9 ff., 
41 ff. 

® II Verbo di Pitagora (1924), pp. 56 ff. 
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similarity between the Greek and the Indian conception of ether, whether 
as regards the final doctrine as seen in Aristotle or the material whence it 
was developed. 

Frank,^ as against Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, insists that in the fragment 
of Philolaos there is a reference to the twofold doctrine of the five regular 
bodies and their correspondence with the five elements, but he holds that this 
is merely one of many proofs that the ascription of the fragment to Philolaos 
is a mere error. He points out ^ that the natural deduction to be made from 
Plato’s writings is that both the doctrine of the irrational and the discovery 
of the five figures were invented shortly before the time when he accepted 
them, apparently by Theaitetos. He denies to the real Pythagoras the 
mathematical achievements claimed for him, but ignored by Xenophanes, 
Herakleitos, Empedokles, and Herodotos,® placing them in the Platonic age, 
while he traces the mathematical philosophy of the Pythagoreans to an effort 
to reconcile the doctrines of Anaxagoras and Demokritos, pointing out that 
their views are inconceivable before Anaxagoras (c. 460-^30 b. c.) had 
clearly distinguished the ideas of quality and quantity, and first Protagoras 
and then Demokritos (c. 430 b. c.) had established the doctrine of the sub¬ 
jectivity of sense qualities- The Pythagorean view was thus one of points as 
monads, related to the dynamic conception of matter in Anaxagoras and the 
materialistic atomism of Demokritos as was the Monadologia physica of 
Kant’s youth to the dynamic conception of matter in Leibnitz and the 
atomism of Huyghens and Newton. Without necessarily accepting the whole 
of Frank’s contentions, and in particular the view that Speusippos is the real 
author of the Philolaos fragments, it is clear that we cannot safely accord 
to Pythagoras himself credit for his mathematical discoveries, and thus one 
important ground for the alleged derivation of his views from India disappears. 

Frank, who candidly recognizes ^ the influence of Egypt on the beginnings 
of Greek mathematics and derives ® thence the Greek knowledge of the 
planets—^which, of course, were certainly not borrowed from India—^insists ® 
that the essential turning point in Greek thought came with the Persian war, 
after which Greece broke free from connexion with the general oriental 
tendency of thought, and Anaxagoras formulated the fundamental principle 
of the distinction between our subjective world and reality, as it appears to 
an ideal spectator, in his doctrine of optics. In the Chandogya Upanisad ’ 
we find the assertion that all things can be resolved into one or other of three 
elements, but no proof is attempted, and the difference is indicative of the 
distance which separates Greek and Indian trends of thought. Others again 
tend to argue that Iranian ideas, partly themselves of Babylonian origin, 
were influential ® on early Greek thought as well as later,® but, whatever the 
value of these views, they do not support any direct, nor probably any indirect, 
influence of India on Greece. 

The' probability of parallelism as regards the development of the doctrine 


^ Op* ciUi pp. 318 ff. 

* Ibid,, pp. 227 ff. Cf. Vogt, Bihl, Maih» 

X. 97 ff.; Heath, Greek Math, i. 157. 

* Ibid,, pp. 219-22, 

* Ibid,, p. 79 ; Heath, i. 121. 

® Ibid,, pp. 197, 201 f. Cf. K. Ker6ny-, 
Archiv f, Relig^nswissenschafi, xxii. 
245-56. 

« Ibid,, pp. 143 ff. » vi. 2 ff. 

® Thus Budoxos is credited with being the 
intermediary for the introduction of 


oriental ideas by Norden, Geburt des 
Kindes (1924), pp. 29 ff. Cf. Ker6nyi, 
Archiv, xxii. 256; JSger, Aristoteles, 
p. 133. 

• The effort to find the influence of the 
Brahmana conception of Prajapati as 
the year on the Aion doctrine made by 
Reitzenstein, Das iranische BrlOsungs* 
mysterium (cf. L. Troje, Archiv, xxii. 
87 ff.) and others is not at all con¬ 
vincing. 
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of transmigration is shown by the fact that Plato in the Laws ^ treats the idea 
as pre-Pythagorean and illustrates one motive creating it in the view that the 
murderer of a father or mother must be reborn to endure in his own person 
the punishment of a similar fate. It is no more surprising that such an idea 
should be found independently in two countries than that the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana ^ should record as a symptom of divinely induced madness the 
action of a priest in cutting off the heads of his father’s cattle, even as Aias 
shows his dementia by his onslaught on his kine. The tale of Aias was known 
to the Little Iliad^^ and was probably current by 700 b. c., far too early to 
permit of borrowing. For Greece Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ^ finds the cause 
of the doctrine in the succession of generations, the grandson bearing the 
grandfather’s name and reproducing him, while Rostagni ® insists on the fact 
that the early mind, when it reflects, is unable to conceive of anything 
utterly perishing or coming into being from nothing, and thus is induced 
to accept transmigration. It is surprising that Gomperz,® who recognizes 
this fact, should insist on deriving the Greek view from India. His view is 
evidently based in part on inaccurate information, as in the case of his 
contention that ‘the formulae which summarize the whole of the “ circle 
and wheel ” of birth are likewise the same in both ’ P 3 rfchagorean and Indian 
belief. Similarly he finds ^ a curious parallel between the appearance of 
the doctrine of transmigration shortly before the belief of Parmenides in 
the one reality, as compared with the first records of transmigration in India 
as occurring not long before the doctrine of the eternal one ; this suggestion 
of Oldenberg ® is not supported by the facts, which suggest that the order in 
time of the doctrines was rather the reverse. Gomperz admits, however, 
the radical difference between the Greek outlook as scientific as well as 
religious, and the Indian as mainly religious. A most striking illustration of 
the divergence is furnished by the doctrine of the Pythagoreans recorded by 
Aristotle ® explaining how souls were always available to enter new bodies 
when these came into being. They found the explanation in the existence of 
particles of dust in the sunlight, which they conceived 'to be living souls, 
not immaterial but formed of fine matter, a conception which maintained 
itself as late as the Neo-Platonists in one aspect of the doctrine of Trvcv/Aa. 

The parallel drawn by Garbe between the doctrine of the Upanisads and 
that of Parmenides is, of course, largely discoimted, if we accept the view 
that Parmenides was essentially not the father of idealism but of materialism, 
as claimed by Burnet,^^ who with Zeller denies to Parmenides the assertion 
of the identity of thought and being which is attributed to him by Garbe. 
Burnet also further differentiates Parmenides from the doctrine of the 
Upanisads by denying that the second part of his poem is intended as an 
exposition of appearances as opposed to reality in the sense that Parmenides 
admitted in some degree that appearances existed. On his view, as on that 
of Diels, this part of the poem merely deals with opinions of others, which 
are necessarily false, those others being, as he thinks, P3dihagoreans, not, as 
in Diels’s view, followers of Herakleitos. But this latter view is opposed 


^ 870 

* ii, 269—72 (Yavakri’s story). 

® Jebb, Ajaxy pp. xvi f. 

* Platon,^ i. 251. Cf. Tylor, Primitive CuU 

tare, ii. 14. For the Orphic belief, see 
Hohde, Psyche^ ii*. 109, 121, and for 
the close relations of Pythagorean and 
Orphic views, Frank, op. cit., pp. 856 f. 

* Op. cU.^ p. 150. 


* Greek ThinkerSy i. 124. 

’ Op. cit. i. 552. ® BuddhxPy p. 45. 

* de An. i. 2. The doctrine may be from 

Demokritos (cf. Frank, pp. 101 ff.). 

** Inge, Plotinus, i. 219 f. 

** Early Greek Philosophy*, pp. 198, n. 1, 208. 
“ Pre-Socratic Phil. i. 584, n. 1 {Phil. d. 
Griech. i®, 588, n. 1). 

Op. cit., pp. 210 ff. 
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both by Gomperz ^ and Wilamowitz,^ and it must be regarded as far from 
satisfactorily made out,^ while the treatment by Plato of Parmenides is 
inconsistent with the view that he was really a mere materialist. The 
analogy of Spinoza cited by Gomperz is perhaps the most enlightening ; the 
one is material but also it is spiritual; ‘ It is universal matter and universal 
spirit at once, but the matter is sterile because capable of no expansion and 
the spirit powerless because capable of no action.’ Gomperz, however, is 
clearly erroneous in comparing the Vedanta philosophy, which in no form 
develops this precise doctrine. 

K. Reinhardt,^ again, insists that Parmenides admits no distinction 
between thinking and being,® but in his doctrine of opinion he aims, not at 
describing any merely apparent reality, but at the world as it necessarily 
presents itself to man, a world in which being and not-being stand side by 
side commingled, although he has no means of explaining their union, whence 
arises this empirical universe, save by hinting (/top<^>a? yap Karc^cvro Suo yvoi/xa^ 
6vofjtA^€Lv) that it is conventional as opposed to the one reality. Parmenides, on 
this view, in lieu of being essentially a materialist, was rather a logician, who, 
however, had not reached the stage when thought could be held to be other than 
reality. Like Frank, Reinhardt ® rejects the idea of any connexion between 
Parmenides and the Pythagoreans ; nor indeed is there any real ground for 
this suggestion, least of all for the conception of Burnet that Parmenides 
was a Pythagorean who was renouncing the false doctrines of his youth. 

The views of Parmenides, therefore, must be deemed a parallel of interest 
to Indian thought, but not derived from India. In this regard interest also 
attaches to his treatment of the ideas of being, not-being, and being and 
not-being, which is reiterated in Gorgias,’ and presents a certain similarity, 
but also in its dialectic an instructive contrast, to the treatment of the issue 
in the Chandogya Upanisad.® 

^ Op. ciU i. 179. Cf. Diels, JParmenides, i. 132 ; Goodwin, Greek Moods and 

pp. 63, 100. Tenses, p. 300 ; Herakleitos, frag. 112 

* Platon^f i. 75 f., 562 f. ; Hermes^ xxxiv. Td <ppovHv dperi^ fi€yiarr], koX ao(pia dAiySia 

203 ff. Cf. Reinhardt, Parmenides Xiyeiv ; Iliad, i. 274; x. 174; Stahl, 

(1916), pp. 5ff. ; Arnim, Kultur der iSpnioa d.griec^. FerSums, pp. 601 ff. 

Gegenwart, I. v. 106. ® Op. dU, pp. 231 ff. 

® Despite Rostagni, op, dU, pp. 22 ff.; ’ Reinhardt, pp. 36 f.; Gorgias, frag. 3. 

A. Covetti, Ann. delle Univ. Toscane, If Reinhardt is right in the effort 

xxiii. 40 ff. (pp. 89 ff.) to place Xenophanes’s 

* Parmenides, pp. 30 ff., 69 ff. His view theistic interpretation of the unity of 

that Herakleitos is later than Par- the universe after Parmenides’s pMlo- 

menides (pp. 64, 155 ff.) is plausible, sophical discoveries, the parallel (p. 153, 

but not certain ; cf. Rostagni, 11 Verbo n. 1) with the development in India to 

di Pitagora, pp. 12 ff. That frag. 6 the 5vetS.9vatara XJpanisad’s theism is 

and 8 of Parmenides refer to Hera- noteworthy. Butthe view is uncertain, 

kleitos is equally dubious. * vi. 2. 1, 2 ; contra, v. 19. 1; TU. ii. 7; 

* In the famous passage rd ydp airb vo^Tv the absolute includes both being and 

icrrtv re fcal Bumet insists {Greek not-being in the Muiidaka (ii. 2.1) and 

Philosophy, i. 67, n. 1) that the infini- Pracna (ii, 5). The fourfold treatment 

tives cannot be regarded as subjects, of being, not-being, being and not- 

and that the meaning must be that it being, neither being nor not-being is 

is the same thing that can be thought first developed in Buddhist texts. Por 

and that can be. He leaves unex- dialectic comparable in quality with 

plained what Parmenides conceived to that of Gorgias we must wait until such 

be the relation between being and texts as the Mandtikya Karika (e. g. 

thought, and his dictum is not valid. iv. 8 f., 83) or Nagarjuna (Keith, 

That the infinitive was not originally Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 237 ff.). Cf. 

a subject is no proof that it could not for Gorgias, Reinhardt, pp. 87 ff.; 

become one, i. e. be felt as one. Cf. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i. 482 ff,; 

Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, Plato’s Sophist. 
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Abaininon, Neo*Platonist, 612. 
Abhiialapant, a spirit, 214. 

Abodes of the dead, 403-16. 

Aborigines, influence of, 18, 24, 31, 54, 91, 
92, 100, n. 5,130, 149, 206, 238, 415, 476, 
n. 1, 629-34; relation of, with Vedie 
Aryans, 9. See also Dravidians. 
Absolute, 593, 594 ; see Brahman. 
Absolute idealism, determinism of, 596 ; 
similarity to doctrine of the Upanisads, 
600. 

Abstinence from intercourse after death, 
420. 

Abstract deities, 65, 66, 203-19, 361, 369, 
400. 

Abuse, see Ribaldry. 

Acarya of family, 374,375. 

Achaeans, in Greece, 10, 52, 53, 628, n. 5. 
Achaimenidai, 615. 

Achavaka, priest, 294, 298, 299, 328, 329, 

335. 

Actions, 554, 556, 557 ; see also karman. 
Activity (pravfiti), 483. 

Adhvaryu, priest, 16,17,159, 252, 253, 254, 
294,295, 298, 311, 315,319, 320, 325, 328, 

336, 349, 353, 430. 

Aditi, goddess (Unermesslichkeit, v. Nege- 
lein, Weltanschauung^ p. 103), 62, 70, 81, 
82, 88,99,105,125,161,191,200, 215-17, 
244,248,341,342,360,411, 438, 620, n. 1. 
Adityas, 33,34,62,82, 86, 95,113,122,134, 
153,176, 206,215, 216,222, 223, 229,244, 
248,260,270, 279, 331, 336, n. 4, 343, 360, 
416,457, 458, 464, 482, 577. 

Adonis, 187. 

Adultery, of wife assumed in Varui^iapra- 
ghasas, 321, 475; regarded as sinful, 585. 
Aegean religion (cf. CAH. ii. 612 ff.), 19, 37, 
39, 58, 74, n. 5, 629. 

Aetiological myths, 125, n. 7,128, n. 1,132, 
133. 

Affection, see Desire. 

Agastya, and the Maruts, 151. 

Age of the Avesta, 614-19. 

Age of the Rigveda, 3-8,616-19. 
Aghamarsai(^a, a sage, 523, n. 1. 

Aghnya, sun or pole star, 202. 


Aghora, deity, 218. 

Agnayi, wife of Agni, 218. 

Agni, god, 2, 36, 59, 62,66,67,69,70, 81,82, 
83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 93, 95, 96, 103,105, 
106,112,114,115,120,122,124,125,126, 
127,130,131,134,135,136,137,138,140, 
141,142,143,144,147,149,150,151,154- 
62, 163-6, 167, 169, 174, 176, 177, 179, 
183,188,192,196,199,200,205, 206,220, 
221,222, 223,233,244, 246,247, 248, 255, 
261,268, 272,273,279, 280,286,292, 308, 
310,317, 319,320,321,327,331, 334,353, 
355,359,376,402,407, 419,428, 435,455, 
458,464,465, 466,486, 527, 576, 581, 620, 
625. 

Agni, Vai^vanara, 484. 

Agnidh, priest, 252, 294, 296. 

Agnidhra, priest, 294, 298, 320, 325, 327. 
Agnimindha, priest, 252. 

Agnisoma, dual deity, 221. 

Agohya, host of the Rbhus, 177,178, 
Agricultural offerings, 57, 256, 866. 
Agriculture, spirits of, 186, 187, 366. 
Ahalya, wife of Gautama, seduced by Indra, 
132, 244, 471. 

Ahi, serpent demon, 193. 

Ahi Budhnya, deity, 62, 142,193, 204,362. 
Ahura Mazdah, 33, 90, 128, 134, 231, 247, 
448, 461, 616, 620. 

Aias, Indian parallel to madness of, 636. 
Aila, epithet of Pururavas, 200, 

Aion, alleged Indian origin of doctrine of the, 
635, n. 9. 

Air, as element, 613, and see Elements, and 
vdyu. 

Aisakrta, f itibahu’s Soma stolen by Indra, 

iaa. 

Aischylos, Greek tragedian, 602. 

Aitareya Araijiyaka, 391, 490, 498, 499, 512, 

519, 523, 571, 573. 

Aitareya Brahma^a, 17, 19, 26, 29, 86,110, 
115,125,139,145,148,156, 176.193,208, 
219, 270,271, 333, 343,394, 395,447, 518, 
586, 632. 

Aitareya TJpanisad, 19, 498, 499, 502, 510, 

520, 521, 524, 525, 531, 557, 568, 573. 
Aitagayana Ajaneyas, priests, 226. 
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Aja Ekapad, deity, 62,80,186,187,166,175, 
192, 862. 

Ajas, tribe, 196, 

Ajata 9 atru, King, 21, 22, 493, 517. 

Ajatasattu, patron of the Buddha, 22. 

Ajigarta, father of 5iuiah9epa, 282, 283. 

Ajita Kesakambalin, teacher, 550. 

Ajya fastra, 315, 329. 

Akhenaten (Ikhnaton), religious reformer 
(CAH. ii. 109 ff.), views on sun (for a 
different opinion see Sethe cited in JRAS. 
1924, p. 325), 518- 

Akhyanas, 344. 

Akuli, demon, 233,462. 

Akupara Ka 9 yapa, cosmic tortoise, 81, n. 3, 
82, n. 9, 242. 

Alexander, invasion of India, 30. 

Alfr, Norse parallel of elf, 38. 

Alikhant, demon, 240. 

Alkaios, prayer to Dioskouroi, 117. 

Alkman, alleged reference to Soma in, 
171, n. 3. 

Allegorical myths, 60. 

Allegories, 499. 

All-gods, Vi 9 ve Devas, 2, 89, 93, 136, 213, 
214, 221, 265, 270, 300, 301, 323, 327, 329, 
343, 359, 427. 

All-soul, see atman. 

Alpine brachycephalics, Indo-Europeans as, 
12, 627, n. 3, 634, n. 2 ; opposed to Indo- 
Europeans, 634. 

Altars, as symbols of Soma guardians, 68. 

AmavUsya, new moon night, offerings to, 

201 . 

Ambala, place of abode of Rigvedic Indians, 
3. 

Ambika, sister or mother of Rudra, 144,149, 
242. 

Ambrosia (amrta), 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 
623, 624. 

Amesa Spenta, Iranian deities, 33, 34, 217. 

Amma, Dravidian goddess, 199, n. 9, 200- 

Ammianus Marcellinus, cited, 615. 

Amphidromia, 367, n- 6. 

Amulets, 388- 

Anagha, goddess, 186. 

Anahita, Iranian deity, 173, n. 4, 614. 

Anar 9 ani, demon, 236. 

Anaxagoras, Greek philosopher (c. 440 b.c.), 
544, 594, 604, n. 1, 611, 635. 

Anaximander, Greek philosopher (6th cent. 
B.C.), 603. 

Anaximenes, Greek philosopher (6th cent. 
B.C.), 613. 

Anchorite, 490, 589, and see Asceticism. 


Andaman islanders, religion of, 46. 

Andhakas, Buddhist school, views of the, 
562. 

Androgynous character of Indra, 125 ; 
of the primeval being, 462, n. 10, 620. 

Anga, tribe, 632. 

I Ahgaraka, planet, 200, 528, n. 9. 

I Angelus Silesius, mystic, 600, n. 2. 

Anger, see Wrath. 

Angiras, 83, 95,104,128,158, 244, 317. 

Ahgirases, priestly family, 223,224,228,261, 
800, 336, n. 4, 419, 431. 

Ahguttara NikSya, 484. 

Aniconic worship, 48, n. 3, 56. 

Animal fetish, 68-71, 190. 

Animal form of gods, 133, 151, 195, 208 ; 
see also Theriomorphism. 

Animal heat, Agni, as, 157. 

i^imal sacrifice (for Egypt, cf. Wiedemann, 
AtcMv /- Religionswissenschaft, xxii. 70), 
13, 40, 47, 48, 56, 164, 270, 271, 296, 298, 
324-6, 327, 333, 334, 390. 

Animal worship, 63, 74, n. 5, 187, 193, 194, 
197, 323, 362, 364, 865. 

Animals, in the XJpanisads, 506; self in, 
523 ; transmigration of, 526. 

Animatism, 42, n. 8, 74, 120, 185, 204, n. 1, 
213, 236, 380, 388, 626, 631. 

Animisa, demon, 240. 

Animism, 42, 43, 71-5, 204, n. 1, 236, 240, 
380, 888, 497, 626, 631. 

Anna Perenna, Latin legend of, 623. 

Anna Petronilla, Christian legend of, 623. 

Annihilation, as fate of dead, 409. 

Anointing, in ritual, 841, 355, 377. 

An 9 a, an Aditya, 86,99,100. 

Antaka, deity, 218, 408. 

Antelope, horn and skin, use in ritual, 801, 
302, 303, 386. 

Ant heaps, 287,322, 384, 886, 387, 392,397. 

Anthesteria, Greek festival, 412. 

Anthropomorphic deities, 237. 

Anthropomorphism, 47, 58-61, 74, 87, 95, 
119, 154, 166, 621/626. 

Antigone^ alleged derivation of motif from 
India, 601. 

Ants, 194, 382, 387, 397; occasional 
worship of, 63; slay Vis^u, 112 ; water 
and, 142. 

Ann, Semitic deity, 222, n. 8. 

Anumati, goddess, 199, 201, 211, 341, 355, 
360, 365, 372, 445. 

Anumroka, Kimidin, 239. 

Anus (pdyw), 554. 

Anus, people, 9. 
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Anusarpa, Kimidin, 239. 

Apakhyatr, spirit, 214. 

Apala, passed by Indra through a hole, 133, 
384, 385. 

Apalalapant, spirit, 214. 

Apaih Napat, deity, 31, 122, 135, 136, 174, 
204, n. 2, 279. 

Apam Napat, in Avesta, 135. 

Apaosa (Apavurta), Avestan demon, 127, 

AparSjit'a palace, 407, n. 7, 584. 

Apastamba Dharma Sutra, 29, 416. 

Apastamba Grhya Sutra, 28. 

Apastamba Quanta Sutra, 28, 298. 

Ape form of Raksases, 237. 

Apollo (as Hellenic, Bethe, Festschrift Jacob 
Wackemageli pp. 14-21), 155, n. 2, 160, 
n. 1, 197. 

Apollonides, Greek physician at the Persian 
Court, 602. 

Apotropaeic worship of snakes, 193, 194. 

Apsarases, water nymphs, 24, 60, 142, 179- 
84, 263, 268, 299, 301, 474, 577. 

Apsu, chaos, 81, n. 2.. 

Aptya, 134, 135, and see Trita. 

Apva, demon, 386. 

Ara, sea, 584. 

Arachosia, 7, 91. 

Arada, goddess, 186. 

Aramati (Armaiti), in Avesta, 65, n. 3, 211. 

Aranya Gana, of SSmaveda, 16, n. 1,490. 

Aranyaka, 389, 489, 490, 491, 492, 499. 

Arap.yaka Saihhita, 490. 

AranySni, deity, 185. 

Araru, demon, 233, 384. 

Arati, Aratis, demons of avarice, 211, 239, 
400. 

Arhhavapavamana Stotra, 330. 

Arbuda, foe of Indra, 130, 134. 

Arbuda KSdraveya, snake priest (cf. v. 
Negelein, Weltanschauung, p, 77), 194, 
458. 

Arbudi, demon, 400. 

Archery, in ritual, 258, 351, 389. 

Areion, legend of, 198. 

Aristanemi, and Tarksya, 190. 

Aristanemi, Jain saint, 619. 

Aristotle, Greek philosopher (384-322 B.c.), 
436, n. 3, 507, 523, n. 1,533, 563, 603, 611, 
634, 635, 636. 

Arjikiya river, 7, 8. 

Arjuna, mystic name of Indra (QB. v. 4.3.7: 
not connected with Arjuna of epic qua 
hero, but possibly with Arjuna in Pacini, 
iv. 8.98), 456, n. 8. 

Arka, planet, 200. 
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Armour, deified, 188. 

Arnava, ocean, 175. 

Arrow, deified, 188. 

Arrows of Kama (cf. Konow, Festschrift 
Jacob Wackemagel, p. 5), 210. 

Arsakes, Iranian name, 7. 

Arsanukrama^i, 19. 

Artabhaga, sage, 573, 579. 

Artaxerxes I, 614. 

Artaxerxes II, 602, 614. 

Arthagastra, Kautiliya, 481, n. 12, 491, n. 5, 
505. 

Aru, an Asura, 233. 

Aruna, post-Vedic charioteer of the sim, 191, 
n. 4, 202 ; cf. Kanisian arunas, 617. 
Aruna Aupavegi, teacher, 473. 

Aru^aketu, mythical sage, 443. 
Arunaketuka fire, 482. 

Anmdhati, plant, used to heal a bone, 
394. 

Arundhati, star, 201, 375, 416- 
Aruiaeya Upanisad, 589, n. 4, 

Aruni, sage, 493. 

Aruhmaghas or Arurmaghas, slain by Indra, 
133, 233. 

Arunta belief as to entry of child into 
mother, 378, n. 6. 

Arurmaghas, slain wickedly by Indra, 133. 
Arval Brethren, 291; worship their oWae, 269. 
Aryaman, deity, 86, 91, 93, 96, 374, 376. 
Aryan conception of the heaven, 621—3. 
Aryans, 234, 299, 337, 351, 618, 621-9. 
Aryo-Dravidians, and Indo-Aryans, 11,12 ; 

see also Bravidians. 

Aga, spirit, 57, 186. 

Agani, name of Rudra, 144. 

Agapati, deity, 57. 

Agoka, Buddhist emperor, 30, 632. 

Agrama Upanisad, 589, n. 4. 

Agramas, stages of life, 587-9. 

Agvalayana Grhya Sutra, 28, 411, 421. 
Agvalayana frauta Sutra, 28, 298. 

Agvapati Kaikeya, King, 459, 484,493, 496, 
515, 517, 585. 

Agvina ^astra, 336. 

Agvini, sacrifice on full moon, 362. 

Agvini, wife of the Agvins, 115, and see 
Surya. 

Agvins, twin deities, 275, 280,284,310, 328, 
332, Z5S, 363, 365. 

As3(^i Saugromateya, saerificer, 463. 
Asteka, son of Vigvamitra, 496, n. 4. 
Astacatvaringa Stoma, 314. 

ASera, Semitic (CAH. ii. 848), 67. 

A$§ur, not Asura (cf. H. SkOld and P. W. 
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Thomas, JRAS. 1924, pp. 265«. ; on 
ASSur, cf. CAH. i, 231; ii. 848, 709, n, 1), 
18. 

Asceticism, 301, 402, 480, 485, 497, 503, 
514, 515, 516, 517, 576, 577, 578, 585, 618 ; 
see also Muni and Yatis. 

Ash, Germanic, as sacred, 172, n. 2. 

Asia Minor, religion in, 37. 

Asiknl, river, 152. 

Asita Dhanva, King of Asuras, 234. 

Asnatare, Iranian counterpart of Potr, 294, 

Ass, in myth, 69, 114, 192 ; in ritual, 266, 
267, 271, 279 ; ojefered to Raksases, 324. 

Assara Maza§, 5, n. 3, 616. 

Assimilation of offering to the character of 
the deity, 279, 280. 

Assyria, 33, n. 

Astronomical data, as evidence of age of the 
Bigveda, 4 ; the Br&hmanas, 22. 

Asuniti, deity, 211. 

Asura, form of marriage, 373. 

Asura, lord, 18, 232, 233,447 ; see also Ahura 
Mazdah. 

Asura Maya, in epic, 96, n. 6. 

Asuras, demons, 24, 26, 33, 35, 36, 73, 75, 
88,95,96,110, 111, 131,142,153,n. 9,159, 
179, 207, 231-4, 244, 272, 430, 455, 456, 
457, 459, 464, 470, 471, 478, n. 8, 481, 
623. 

Atar, Iranian, 135,161, 225. 

Atarevakh§a, Iranian parallel of the Agnidh, 
294. 

Aten (Aton) worship, alleged Indo-Iranian 
influence on (Cumont, Astronomy and 
Religion, pp. 73 ff.; CAH. ii. 400 ; but 
see Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought, p, 367, n. 1), 26,103, n. 5. 

Atharvan, Atharvans, priests, 34, 116, 161, 
166, 223, 224, 225, 228, 261, 443. 

Atharvangiras, 225. 

Atharvaveda, 1, 14, 16, 18, 19, 23, 24, 29, 
52, 64, 68, 73, 76, 78, 82, 89, 91, 92, 97, 
103, n. 1,104,109,113,124,134,137,142, 
148,144,147,155, 158,159,161,170,174, 
176,180,181,182,184,188, 192,193, 207, 
208, 209, 213, 221, 223, 229, 231, 238, 245, 
247, 292, 338, 375, 382, 393, 394, 399, 402, 
405,406, 414,417, 423,427,444, 445, 446, 
447, 448, 451,454, 458, 485, 503,510, n. 3, 
531, 538, 553, 560, 575, 604, 621, 

Atharvaveda Pari 9 ista, 391, 632. 

Athene, Greek goddess (non Indo-European 
name, CAH, ii. 616), 425. 

Athravan, Iranian priest, 34, 161, 225. 

Athwya, Iranian sacrifice, 34,113,134, 171- 


Atidhanvan, royal (?) philosopher, 493. 

Atithigva Divodasa, relation to Indra, 129, 
180. 

Atlas, in Greek mythology, 80, 

Atmosphere, 33, 90, 128, 134, 247, 486, 520, 
n. 7, 561, 593, 594, 595 ; offerings to, 213. 

Atreya, priest as scapegoat, 263. 

Atri, Atris, priests, 1, 91, 92, 227, 291, 439. 

Atri Saptavadhri, rescued by the A 9 vins, 
116. 

Attention, 535, 554. 

Attis, Anatolian deity, 187. 

Attraction by magic of beneficial sub¬ 
stances, 886-8. 

Augenblicksgotter, momentary gods, 
Usener’s theory of, 44, 45. 

Aupamanyava, grammarian, his views on 
Nisadas, 299. 

Aupanisada, school, 512. 

Aupanisadika sections of Artha 9 astra and 
Kama Sutra, 491, n. 5. 

Auramazda, Persian form of Ahura Mazdah, 
614. 

Aurava, Kutsa, son of Indra, 125. 

Aur^javabha, demon, 193. 

Aurijavabha, grammarian, derivation of 
Hotr, 254, n. 1. 

Aurora, Roman deity, 38, 121. 

Austerity, see Asceticism. 

Australian religion, 49, 52. 

Australian tribes, supreme deity among, 42. 

Australo-Veddaic, Pre-Dravidians as, 634. 

Austric languages, 633. 

Avayas (perhaps AvaySj, Macdonell, Vedic 
Grammar, § 302, but dubiously), priest, 
252. 

Averting of face at sacrifice, 172, n. 11, 281. 

Avesta, 32, 60, 63, 110, 128, 134, 137, 139, 
161,171, 180, 193, 211, 220, 231, 232, 233, 
249, 254, 286, 294, 299, 345, 353, n. 3, 406, 
408, 409, 420, 448, 619, 620, 621, 622, 623, 
624 ; age of the, 614-19. 

Avoidance of use of nameofRudra,145,146. 

Axe, ordeal by, 393. 

Ayu, foe of Indra, 129, 228. 

Azi Dahaka, Iranian demon, 134. 


Babylon, alleged reference in Rigveda to 
capture of, 4. 

Babylonian religious influence, 13, 25, 26, 
41, 53, n. 1, 81, n. 2, 174, n. 4, 258, n. 2, 
259, n. 1, 268, 270, n. 2, 277, n. 1,279, n. 4, 
390, n. 7, 394, n. 2, 432, n. 1, 603, 607, 610, 
n. 8, 630, 635. 
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Badarayana, author of Brahma Sutra, 507, 
545, 595, 596. 

Bagaios, Phrygian god, 37, 116, 618. 

Bagha, Iranian, 100. 

Bahikas, people, 92, 147. 

Bahispavamana Stotra. 329. 

Bahram Vast, 63. 

Bahva, on nature of the Brahman, 522. 
Baka, spirit, 242. 

Bakchai, 606. 

Balaian or Balaic, language, 617, 

Balance, ordeal for soul, 393, n. 3, 572. 

Bali, oJEferings, 55, 175, 210, nn. 1, 4, 213, 
287, n. 3, 359, 360. 

Bamboo seeds, offered, 323. 

Barber, rewarded, 369. 

Bardesanes, Gnostic (2nd cent, a.d.), 612. 
Barley, in ritual, 167, 323, 359, 366. 

Barrier between dead and living, 422. 
Basilides, Gnostic (2nd cent. a.d.), 612. 
Bath, in ritual, 304, 321, 322, 345, 372. 
Battle, to foresee result of a, 391. 
Baudhayana Dharma Sutra, 29, 200, 415. 
Baudhayana Grhya Sutra, 28. 

Baudhayana Qrauta Sutra, 28. 

Bdellion, used to drive away demons, 384. 
Beans, taboo against use of, 608. 

Beating of King, to expel evil, 342. 

Beer, Indo-European drink, 624; of the Ases, 
Scandinavian legend of, 623. 

Beginnings of Vedic philosophy, 433--9. 
Being, 483, 485, 507, 519, 525 ; Parmenides’ 
identification of thought and, 636, 637, 
Bendis, Phrygian deity, 620. 

Berndl, L., theory of Sarnkhya, 544, 604, 
n. 1, 605, n. 5. 

Bhadrakall, deity, 212. 

Bhadra Saman, 249, 352, 

Bhaga, god, 34, 86, 99, 100, 105, 106, 120, 
191, 206. 

Bhagavadgita, 538, 550, 577, and see Gita. 
Bhang, Soma supposed to be, 172, n. 1. 
Bharadvaja, Bharadvajas, 1, 91, 92, 127, 
n. 2, 152, 176, 227, 291, 459. 

Bharadvaja Grhya Sutra, 28. 

Bharatan war, 618, 619, n. 

Bharatas, people, 12, n. 1, 64, n. 5, 79, 80, 
80, n. 1,173, n. 3, 200. 

Bharati, goddess, 193, 200, 328. 
Bhargavas, priests, 226. 

Bhauma, spirit, 362 ; see alsa Bhumi. 
Bhava, name of Rudra, 92, 144, 150, 193, 
399. 

Bhavani, wife of Bhava, 364. 

Bheda, defeated by Sudas, 131. 
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Bhiru, spirit, 242. 

Bhojas, alleged to be pre-Dravidian, 633. 

Bhujyu, son of Tugra, rescued by the 
Alvins, 115. 

Bhulingas, a people, 632. 

Bhumi, earth, 174, 197, 212, 366 ; see also 
Bhauma. 

Bhut, modern use of term, 214. 

BhQtapati, deity, 153, 214. 

Bhutas, spirits, 73. 

Bhuti, goddess, 186, 212, 366. 

Bhrgu, seer, 38, 71, 138, 158, 162, n. 1. 

Bhrgus, seers, 223, 225, 226, 228, 313, 317, 
410, 413, 440, n. 4, 474, 475. 

Bhrgvangiras, 225. 

Binding of self in matter, 534, 539. 

Bird form of altar, 466. 

Birds, 63, 71, 87, 105, 119, 133, n. 6, 150, 
153, 155,169, 190, 193, 197, 209, 237, 391; 
as dead, 571 ; of omen, 392 ; taboos on 
eating, 318- 

Birth, different kinds of, 526 ; see also Re¬ 
birth and Transmigration. 

Birth ceremonies, 366-9. 

Birthday offerings, 368. 

Bisexual being, world sprung from, 462, n. 
10, 620, 

Bithynians, religion of, 39. 

Black birds, 392. 

Black dog, offered to Raksases, 324. 

Black garments, in rain spell, 309, 324, 
339. 

Black magic, 396. 

Black offerings, 212, 363, 889. 

Black Yajurveda, 17. 

Bliss iananda), 507, 518, 519, 520, 521, 
556, 557, 569. 

Blood (for Egyptian religion, see Wiede¬ 
mann, Archiv /. Religionswissenschajt, 
xxii. 58 ff.), 56, 194, 241, 273, 281, 284, 
n. 2. 

Blood suckers, demons as, 237. 

Blue-black, connected with the dead, 143, 
n. 1. 

Blue colour of demons, 237. 

Boar, theriomorphic form of deities or 
demons. 111, 143,157, 192, 208 ; cosmic, 
81, n. 3, 208, 622. 

Bodily presence of gods among men, 83. 

Body (forJm), 556, 557, 565, 566. 

Boghaz-K6i, gods invoked in inscriptions 
found at, 5, 617. 

Boiling oil ordeal, 393. 

Bonds, of Varuna, 97, 246. 

Bones of dead, burial of, 415,420, 421. 
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Boomerang, weapon of India and Thorr, 124. 

Bo5pis, Here, 217, n, 3. 

Borer insect, how to destroy, 390. 

Bounty of India, 182. 

Bouphonia, at Athens, 47, 269, 274. 

Bowstring, ^tta as, 162. 

Bowstrings, used to forecast outcome of 
money, 391. 

Brbu Tahsan, enemy of the Panis, 7. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 19, 21, 448, 483, 
*484, 485, 493, 498, 500, 509, 510, 512, 614, 
515, 520, 521, 527, 536, 550, 553, 554, 555, 
558, 560, 567, 669, 571, 573,575, 576,613. 

Brhaddevata, 502. 

Brhaddiva Atharvan, priest, 225. 

Brhaddiva, gpddess, 200. 

Brhaspati, god, €5, 79, 80, 93, 96, 105, 122, 
123, 124, 126, 128, 133, 134, 138, 158, 
162-4, 171, 177, 205, 208, 223, 292, 293, 
315, 327, 339, 360, 370,448,449, 620, 623. 

Brhaspati, planet, 200. 

Brhaspatisava, offering, 338, 340. 

Brhatkatha 9 lokasaifagraha, 632. 

Brhat Saman, 253, 335, 350, 351, 461. 

Brahmacarin, Brahman student, 200, 208, 
209, 304, 309, 448; expiation of vow of 
chastity, 266,267. 

Brahmaloka, world of Brahman (or the 
Brahman), 209, 407, n. 7, 503, 520, n. 7, 
526, n. 6, 528, 577, 583, 584, 588. 

Brahman (n.), holy power, absolute (Hopkins 
{Ethics of India, p. 85) takes this as 
original sense; F. Preisigke (Vom 
gdttlichen Fluidum nach agyptischer An- 
schauung, 1920) finds a parallel to Olden- 
berg’s ‘ Zauherfluidum ’ theory in Egypt), 
168, 171, 209, 399, 487, 443, 445-50, 469- 
72, 489, 491, 494, 507-13, 516-22, 522-9, 
538, 541, 549, 550, 551, 560, 568, 577, 580, 
589, 599, 603, 610, n. 7, 613. 

Brahman (m.), god, 17, n. 3, 55, 57, 164, 
173, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 
222, n. 8, 242, 360, 366, 407, n. 7,482, 503, 
526, 531, 573, 576. 

Brahman, a special priest, 252, 253, 294, 
296, 297, 298, 315, 320, 336, 339, 353, 357, 
399. 

Brahma^acchafisin priest, 18,162, 253, 296, 
. 297,298, 328, 329, 333, 335. 

BrShmanas, philosophy of the, 440-88 ; re¬ 
ferred to, 17,19, 20,27,73,75, 84, n. 3, 86, 
99, 105,109, 110,112, 122, 126, n. 1, 138, 
142,148,144,151, n. 1,155,156,159,161, 
164,169,170,173, 174,180,189, 199, 201, 
207, 208, 210, 225, 228,232, 233, 234, 239, 


252, 256, 259, 260, 261, 273, 274, 277, 282, 
288, 292, 298, 302, 333, 375, 379, 395, 410, 
415, 572, 581, 608, 612. 

Brahmai^aspati, god, 65, 82,162, 205, 438. 

Brahmans, priests,, 16, 29, 39, 159, 162, 270, 
280, 290, 299, 316, 317, 340, 347, 349, 358, 
368, 369, 370, 373, 374, 375, 380, 395, 
401, 414, 427, 428, 429, 433, 460, n. 9, 476, 
481, 493-6, 515, 576, 577, 584, 631, 

Brahma Sutra, 507, 542, 596. 

Brahuis, Dravidian in speech, 11. 

Breaking of utensils, &c., of the dead, 419. 

Breath {prana), 467, 484, 486, 517, 518, 537, 
553, 554, 559, 564, 565, 567. 

Breathing, to produce life, 387. 

Bridal garment, treatment of, 375. 

Bride, 373-8, 885. 

Bridegroom, 373-8. 

Bridge, passed over by dead, not Vedic 
(Hopkins, Ethics of India, p. 57, n. 1; 
suggests a hint of it in QB. xiii. 2. 10. 1, 
but this is not plausible), 406, n. 9. 

Brilliance {iejas), 554, 569. 

Bringing of Soma from the mountain, 169. 

Britain, disposal of dead among neolithic 
tribes of, 53. 

Broad-headed people, cremation alleged to 
be characteristic of, 627, n. 2. 

Brothers of Agni, legend of, 157, 158. 

Brushwood, burnt at Astakas, 429, 

Buddha, Gotama, the, 20, 22, n. 1, 29, 501, 
502, 577, 578, 587. 

Buddhaghosa, on like as known by like, 605, 

n. 3. 

Buddhism, doctrine of, 20, 21,26, 29, 36, 56, 
180, 378, n. 6, 395, 409, 410, 414, 459, 
467, n. 1,484,485,494, 495,497, 500, n. 9, 
601, 512, 513, 514, 516, n. 9, 535, 536, 537, 
647, 548, 550, 551, 558, 559, 560, 562, 563, 
564, 577, 581, 596, 597, 612, 631. 

Buddhist Canon, date of, 502- 

Budha, planet, 200. 

Bull, 62, 68, 95,140,155, 168, 191, 254, 280, 
353, 364, 365 ; of Mithra, 406, n. 9, 619. 

Bull-king, alleged offerings to, 195, 

Bull’s hide, use in ritual, 386. 

Bundahisn, 602. 

Burial mounds, Vedic, 32, n. 1, 421, 422, 
620, n. 1. 

Burial of the dead, 53, 417-24, 626-9. 

Burias, Kassite god, 618, n. 2. 

Burning of old articles, 389, 390, 628, n. 1. 

Burning, of self, as essence of consecration, 
302 ; of the dead, 53, 417, 422, 626-9 ; 
of widow of the dead, 418, 419, 423, 
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Burying of hair and nails, 387. 

Busyasta, Iranian demon, 620. 

Butter and Agni, 154, 254, 278, 359. 

Cacus, 38, 127, 235. 

Caesar, on Celtic religion, 627, 628. 

Calendar of Numa, 51, 52. 

Calves, 254, 278, 279. 

Calves of Viraj, sun and moon as, 62, n. 1. 

Candra, 376 ; see also Candramas and Moon. 

Candragupta, alleged Persian influence at 
Court of, 306, n. 3 ; repels Greeks, 30. 

Candramas, 122, and see Moon. 

Captured enemies, sacrifice of, 303. 

Car, Agni as a, 154. 

Caraka, medical teacher, 353. 

Caro-Lelegians, pre-Hellenic (cf. CAH. ii. 
17, 26, 283 ff., 553 ff.), 618, n. 5. 

Carvakas, 556. 

Castes, 2, 23, 54, 81, 83, 207, 480, 481, 497, 
631. 

Categories, 483, 484. 

Cathartic use of fire, 285, 286. 

Cattle, Rudra as lord of, 143,145. 

Cattle bells, revered by Todas, 269, n. 7. 

Caturvin 9 a Stoma, 319, 350, 351. 

Catu 9 catvarin§a Stoma, 319, 350, 351. 

Causality, 483, 484, 487, 522, 562, 594. 

Celtic religion, 36, 37, 38, 39, 117, n. 3, 149, 
n. 2, 199, 229, n. 1, 283, n. 2, 422, n. 5, 
571, n. 9, 606, n. 6, 623, 627, 628. 

Central organ of thought, 554, 556, 557. 

Centum speech in Asia Minor, &c., 617, 634, 
n. 2 ; and satem speakers, alleged distinc¬ 
tion of, 100, n. 1. 

Cereal offerings, 40, 278, 279. 

Chameleon, used in magic ritual, 389. 

Chance, as final principle, 550, 551. 

Chandogya Upani§ad, 19,170,487, 493,496, 
498, 502, 510, 512, 514, 515, 519, 520, 521, 
537, 540, 545, 561, 569, 575, 576, 577, 578, 
591, 598, 635, 637. 

Change of form, by Visnu, 109 ; see also 
Transformation of gods. 

Chariot, simile of, 389, 536, 555. 

Chariot race, at the Vajapeya, 339, 340. 

Chariots of the gods, 87. 

Charites, 162, n. 1. 

Charity, see Generosity and Gifts. 

Charlemagne cycle, 618, n. 9. 

Charri (Harri) people and speech, 5, n. 3,617. 

Chastity, see Adultery. 

Children, under two years of age, buried, 
not burned, 424, 628; guiltlessness of new 
born, 478 ; reniinciation of, 578, n. 3. 


Chitral, route into India, 337, n. 3, 

Chota Nagpur, princes of, claim descent 
from snake, 196. 

Christian influence, 511, 619- 
Christian love, 598, n. 4. 

Christian Mass, 270, n. 11, 

Christian mysticism, 599, 600. 

Chthonic character, attributed to Rudra and 
the Maruts, 148. 

Chthonic deity, 148. 

Churning of the ocean, epic legend of, 623, 
624. 

Cinvat, bridge, 406, 469, 

Circle, 240. 

Circumambulation of a tree, 185. 

Citra Gangyayani (Gargyayani), King, 
493. 

Citrajyotis, a Marut, 153, n. 6. 

Citraratha, snake deity, 361. 

Citrasena, snake deity, 361. 

City of ghosts, 414. 

Clan, worship of Agni, 159. 

Classes, see Castes. 

Classification, 484. 

Clay, taboo on use of vessels of, 309. 
Climbing to top of sacrificial post, as spell, 
339. 

Cloelia, legend of, 199. 

Clothes, offered to Brahmans for the dead, 
427. 

Cloud spirit, Gandharva as a, 181. 

Clouds, 108, 119, 120, 126, 127, 128. 
Coconut palm, 624. 

Cohabitation, as religious duty, 268. 
Colchians, exposure of dead on trees among, 
417, n. 7. 

Collective aggregate, not sense of samasti^ 
506, n. 11. 

Colours of demons, 237. 

Colours of victims, 279. 

Comb, used to remove dangerous influences 
from the hair, 384. 

Common meal, to secure harmony, 387. 
Common sensibles, 563. 

Communion and sacrament in the Vedic 
sacrifice, 268-78. 

Comparison, in spells, 894. 

Compassion, 480; in Buddhism, 597. 
Competitions in philosophy, 507. 
Conception, 554, 556 ; part of Gandhabba 
in, 180. 

Confarreatio (cf. Warde Fowler, JRS. vi. 

186 ff.), 271, n. 3. . 

Confession of sin, 321, 472* 

Confidence in gods, see Faith. 
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Confucianism, 470, n, 1. 

Confusion, see Ignorance. 

Conjuring up of souls, 396. 

Consciousness, 507, 509, 520, 521, 522, 558, 
559, and see prajna, huddhi, vijfldnay 
sarhjfia. 

Consciousness of sin, 246. 

Consecration of grove or tank, ceremony, 
364. 

Constellations, worship of, 200-2. 

Consummation of marriage, delayed, 375, 
376. 

Contact, 271, 272. 

Contamination of deities, 92, 181, n. 9. 

Cooking, prohibited after death, 420. 

Copper, 23 ; alleged to be introduced into 
India from Mesopotamia, 26 ; is gift to 
evil spirits, 341. 

Corn spirit, 258, 262, 264, 277. 

Corpse-eating wolves, of Wodan, 144, n. 2. 

Cosmogonical hymns, 2,14. 

Cosmogonism, as philosophical doctrine, 
510, 511, 524, 531, 552, 594. 

Cosmography, Jain, 503. 

Cotton,unknown to early India, 631,632,n. 3. 

Cough, sent by Rudra, 144. 

Courtesy, to gods, 460 ; to Fathers, 465 ; 
to others, 585. 

Covering of head of sacrificer, 281, n. 5, 300, 
329, 332,371*. 

Covetousness, disapproved, 585. 

Cow, 62, 63, 70, 87, 125, 191, 192, 200, 216, 
217, 359, 362, 363, 365, 374, 419, 427, 428, 
429 ; and Ida, 270 ; clouds as, 108, 127, 
128,151,198 ; oath by, 395 ; offerings to, 
213 ; stars as, 623 ; waters as, 168. 

Creation of world, 443, 444, 509, 524, 525 ; 
see also Cosmogonism. 

Creator gods, 206-10. 

Creeping of the priests, 329. 

Cremation, see Burning of the dead. 

Cretan marriage of sun and moon, 877, n. 1. 

Criminal, veiled before execution, 281, n. 5. 

Crossways, 145, 239, 322, 414, 426, 428. 

Culika Upanisad, 501. 

Culture, connected with fire cult, 158. 

Culture hero, 59, n. 4, 60. 

Cumuri, a chief or demon, 130, 236. 

Cup of Tvastr, 206. 

Cupid, Kama as, 210. 

Curse, 394, 395 ; automatic effect of, 506. 

Cyavana, demon, 240. 

Cyavana, CyavSna, rejuvenated by the 
A9vins, 115. 

Cyrus, of Persia, 615, n. 4, 


Dabhi, among Asuras, 233. 

Dabhiti, proteg6 of Indra, 130. 

Dadhikra, Dadhikravan, the sun-horse, 189, 
190, 220, 225, 264. 

Dadhyanc Atharvana, 116, 224, 225, 228. 

Daena, Iranian, 616. 

Baevas, 101, 244, n. 4. 

Bahae, 7, 234. 

Bahlmann, J., theory of the development of 
the Saihkhya, 540, 541. 

Baimons, Hesiod’s doctrine of, 606. 

Baityas, demons, 218. 

Baivya, an Asura, 233. 

Baksa, an Aditya, 86, 99, 100, 215, 216, 438, 
620, n. 1 ; Prajapati, 218. 

Baksa Parvati, sacrificer, 320, n. 1. 

Baksayana, line of kings, 320, n. 1, 394. 

Banaoi (cf. CAH.ii. 8, 281 f., 476), 235, n. 1, 

Banava, name of Vrtra, 235. 

Banavi Vilisteiiga, loved by Indra, 125. 

Bance of the stm on Easter day, 121, n. 1. 

Bancer, Indra as an aged, 125, n. 13. 

Bancing, in ritual, 258, 342, 343, 351, 374, 
389, 402, 470, 475, 480. 

Banu, mother of Vrtra, 234. 

Bara Shukoh, collection of Upanisads for, 
501. 

Bareios I, of Persia, 602, 614, 615. 

Barkness, 479. 

Barzales, Thracian deity, 620. 

Bagagvas, priests, 224. 

Basa, 7, 75, 129, 220, 234. 

Basyus, 73, 75, 129, 161, 234, 426. 

Bate of Avesta, 614-19 ; of Brahmanas, 
19-22; of Rigveda, 3-8, 614-19; of 
Samhitas, 19-22 ; of Upanisads, 21, 22, 
501-5. 

Bate palm, 624. 

Batr, abstract deity, 86, n. 3. 

Baughter-in-law, taboo in respect of 
father-in-law, 388. 

Baurgaha, possibly a sun-horse, 191, n. 3. 

Bawn, Usas, 2, 3, 38, 58, 80, 82, 83, 84, 87, 
100,104,115,119,122, 132,134, 155, n. 2, 
157,163, 189, 197, 198, 218, 221, 279, 310, 
328. 

Bay walkers, spirits as, 214. 

Bead, abodes of the, 403-16 ; cult of, 322, 
345, n. 4, 425-32, 361 ; disposal of, 53, 
417-24 ; god of the, 148, 150, 165 ; sight 
of, as a presage of death, 392 ; spirits of 
the, in connexion with origin of gods and 
demons, 71-5, 79, 81, 85. 

Beath, 460 ; of enemy, modes to compass, 
389 ; of god in the sacrifice, 49, 460 of 
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the three brothers of Agni, 157, 160; 
taboos arising from, 308, 309. 

Debts, three, owed by man, 480. 

Deduction, logical, 485. 

Deep sleep, 537, 566, 567-70. 

Definition, 484, 548, n. 6. 

Deformed shapes of demons, 237. 

Deified States or Conditions, 211-15. 

Deiokes, father of, 616, n. 1. 

Demokedes, Greek physician at the Persian 
court, 602. 

Demokritos, Greek philosopher (5th cent. 
B.C.), 604, 635, 636, n. 9, 

Demons, or spirits, Wundt’s classification of, 
44, 45. 

Demons, 72, 76, 427, 517, 518 ; and Maruts, 
153 ; killed by Agni, 158 ; by Soma, 168 ; 
mixed form of, 225, 237. 

Descent from animals or plants, 196. 

Desertion of Indra by the gods, 127. 

Desire, 436,442, 480, 523, 554, 556, 574, 582. 

Destri, ‘ disposing ’ deity, 206. 

Destruction of the universe by fire, periodic, 
529. 

Destructive character of Rudra, 143. 

Determinism, 527, 586, 594, and see Will. 

Deussen, P., theory of meaning of Upani- 
sads, 509-12, 592. 

Devabhaga ^Jrautarsa or ^rautarsi, sacri- 
ficer, 320, n. 1, 482. 

Devalakas, colporteurs of idols, 30. 

Devapi, Purohita, 261, 292, 293. 

Devavata, Agni of, 158. 

Devayajana, Vinayaka, 242. 

Deviations from the Karman doctrine, 
579, 580. 

Dhammasamgani, 563. 

Dhanapati, offering to, 360. 

Dhanvantari, 175, 214, 224, n. 4, 227, n, 8. 

Dhanvantari Bharadvaja, 360 ; offerings to, 
358, 361. 

Dharma Sutra, 27, n, 1, 29. 

Dhartr, supporter god, 206. 

Dhatr* god, 65, 86, n. 3, 104, 205, 206, 214. 

Dhauli, perhaps Tosali, 632. 

Dhisai^, deity, 211. 

Dhruva, pole-star, 4, 22, 79, n. 6, 164- 

Dhuni, chief or demon, 130, 236. 

Dhurta,. epithet of Rudra, 150, n. 2. 

Dialectic, 506. 

Dialogue form in Upanisads, 505. 

Diarrhoea, means of curing, 386 ; see also 
Apva. 

Dice, and Apsarases, 182. 

Dicing, 87, 258, 317. 
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Diction of Upanisads, 500. 

Dietrich of Bern, 618, n. 9- 
Dignaga, 559, 560. 

Dione, goddess, 61, 

Dionysos, Thracian and Greek god (CAH. ii. 

615, 619 ff.), 47, 48, 250, 284, n. 2. 
Dioskouroi, Greek deities, 38, 117,119, 620, 

n. 5. 

Dirghajihvi, Asura woman, relations of, 
with Indra, 126. 

Dirghamukhi, bird of omen, 392. 
Dirghatamas, seer, 434. 

Dirghatamas Aucathya, Apri hymn of, 165. 
Dirt, as sign of asceticism, 401. 

Disease, demons, 72, 147, 240, 381, 382. 
Disguise, adopted by gods, 125 ; see also 
Transformation of gods. 

Disinterested action, 583. 

Dislike of flesh, 604. 

Disposal of the dead, 415-24. 

Distinction, not denoted by vyasii, 506, 
n. 11. 

Distinction between offerings to the dead 
and those to the gods, 429,430. 
Distributive aggregate, alleged sense of 
vyasii, 506, n. 11. 

Diti, goddess, 217, 218. 

Divakara, the sun, 104. 

Diversity denied, 507. 

Divination, 390-2. 

Divine animals, 189-95. 

Divine implements, 188,189. 

Divine judgement of the dead, 464. 

Divine ladies, connected with Tvastr, 205. 
Divodasa Atithigva, King, 91,158,228,496- 
Divyavadana, 414. 

Do utdes principle of Vedic sacrifices (for an 
idealistic interpretation, see van der 
Leeuen, Archiv /. Beligiomwissenschaft, 
XX. 241 ff.), 259. 

Dog, 62, 128, 144, 150, 192, 237 ; not 
usually sacrificed, 324; offered, 279, 324, 
406, n. 9 ; skin, 267. 

Dogs of death, 406,424, n. 6. 

Dogs of Rudra, 144. 

Doias, Phrygian god, 620. 

Dolphin form of Apollo, 123. 

Domestic fire, 158,159, 287-9, 358. 
Domestic ritual, 55, 175, 201, n. 2, 358—78, 
{see Contents). 

Domestication of the horse, 618, n. 1. 
Donar, Teutonic god, 37. 

Doors of the heaven, 621—3. 

Doors of the place of sacrifice, as divine, 189. 
Double of Indra, 125. 
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Doubt, as to Indra, 433. 

Dove, offered to Niriti, 324. 

Drbhika, possibly Iranian name, 7, 236. 

Drsadvati, river, 173 ; sacrifice on the, 372. 

Dragons, in German religion, 136, n. 11. 

Drahyayana Qrauta Sutra, 28. 

Dramatic ritual, 48,110,142. 

Draug, Norse malignant spirit, 38. 

Dravidians, influence on Vedic Indians, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 64, n.. 149, 155, 200, 497, 
629-34. 

Dreag, Old English malignant spirit, 38. 

Dreamless sleep, 517,519, n. 8, 520, 567-70. 

Dream-like existence of the Fathers, 465, 
n. 2. 

Dreams, 383, 391, 392, 517, 520 ; as source 
of belief in spirits of the dead, 75, 414; 
bad, banished to Trita Aptya, 120 ; com¬ 
pared with waking reality, 508, 558, 
567-70. 

Dried river foam, a magic ingredient, 397. 

Drink-of-strength, 339, 340, and see 

vdjapeya. 

Dropfisa, demon, 240. 

Dropsy, 282. 

Druhyus, people, 9, 226. 

Druids, 571, n. 4, 606, n. 6, C32. 

Drum, deified, 188 ; used to scare demons, 
351. 

Drunkenness, of Indra, 132; of the Persians, 
614. 

Dual deities, 220,221. 

Duality, 508. 

Dula, star, 468, n. 1, 

DurgS, goddess, 150, n, 1. 

Durkheim, theory of sacrifice, 276—8. 

Duties of man, 585, 586. 

Dvapara age, 82. 

Dwarf animal, 111, n. 1. 

Dwarf incarnation, of Visnu, 110, 111. 

Dwelling of dead in the earth, 410, 411. 

Dyaus, god, 34, 37, 45, 58, 80, 95, 96, 104, 
115,118,120,125,140,141,147, n. 3,174, 
191, 208, 216, 221, 232, 448, 614. 

Dyaus Pitr, 37, 86, 96. 

Dyavabhumi, 220. 

Dyavak§ama, 220. 

Dyavaprthivi, 220. 

Dying round the Brahman, 394. 

Ea, Semitic deity, 222, n. 8. 

Eagle, 62, 63, 105, 154, 169, 172, 189, 193, 
242. 

Ear (protrc), 453, 467, 486, 517, 518, 534, 
536, 537. 
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Earth, Prthivi, deity, 3, 24, 38, 57, 61, 64, 
77, 78, 80, 82, 95, 132, n. 4, 140, 177, 
208, 363^ 622, 626 ; see also Bhauma, 
Bhumi. 

Earth, element, 486, 517, 525. 

Earth of ant-heap, 397. 

Earth spirit as snake, 194. 

East, as place of the gods, 145. 

East and west, contrast between, 92. 
Easterners, usages of, 147, 210, 362, 363, 
368. 

Eating, taboos on, 307, 308 ; to secure 
magic results, 387, 

Eating of god, 267. 

Eating of sacrifice by priests and saerificers, 
270, 271. 

Eckhardt, mysticism of, 599, n. 2, 600. 
Eclipse, demon of, 130, n. 3. 

Eclipses, as evidence of date of Rigveda, 4. 
Edgerton,F., theory of Samkhya philosophy, 
543. 

Egypt, 518. 

Egyptian influence on India, 26, 624, 628, 
680 ; on Greece, 635. 

Egyptian religion, 47, n. 1, 101, 

Ekasteka, mother of Indra, 125. 

Ekavih 9 a Stoma, 319, 350, 351. 
EkottarEgama, 484. 

Elb, elf, 38. 

Eleatic philosophy, 603. 

Election^ doctrine of, see Grace. 

Elemental self (bhutdtman)^ 539. 

Elements, 486, 525, 527, 537, 554, 557, 565, 
566 ; contrast with Greek view, 605, 613* 
Elephant, 23, 

Eleusis, 275; silent cutting of corn in, 
325, n. 4. 

Eleven, sacred number, 86. 

Elliot Smith, G., theories of, 26, 630* 

Elves, 178. 

Emancipation, 594, and see Transmigration. 
Embryo, offering of an, 152; saved on 
burning of dead mother, 424, 627, 
Embryos, Vi§nu as protector of, 109, 110. 
Empedokles, Greek philosopher (c. 495-485 
B.C.), 544, 604, 605, n. 4, 611, 620, n, 1. 
Emperor of Japan, sanctity of, 276. 

Emusa, hoar, 111. 

Enclosing sticks (paridhi), 241, 359,383. 
Enemies of man, 236-42. 

Enemies of the gods, 231-6, 

Enemy, spells to defeat, 388, 389. 

Energy deified, see ^am3.. 

Eniautos Daimon, theory of, 49, 50. 

Enlil, Semitic deity, 222, n. 8. 
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Entrails of victim, divination from, 390, n* 7; 

given to hosts of Rudra, 145. 

Eos, Greek goddess of dawn, 38,121. 

Epic, original story of, 613 ; use of, as 
authority for mythology, 623, 624. 

Epic SSihkhya, 543, 544. 

Epicharmos, Greek comic poet ( 6 th cent. 
B.C., Rostagni, 11 Verbo di Pitagora, pp. 
18 ff.), 554. 

Epona, goddess, 199. 

Equinoxes, play no part in early Indian 
ideas, 4. 

Erinys, Greek spirit, 38, 104, n. 1, 198. 

Eros, in Boeotia, 210, n. 5. 

Establishment of the fires (agnyddhdna)y 
316, 317. 

Esus, Gaulish god, 233, n. 2. 

Etadu, Asura, 233. 

Eta 9 a, horse of the sun, 105,191, 202. 

Ether {dkaga), element, 493, 517, 519, 613, 

634, 635. 

Ethical principles, and religion, 46. 

Ethics of the Rigveda, 246-50, 433 ; of the 
Brahmanas, 468-81 5 of the Upanisads, 
584-91. 

Etymology, 488. 

Eudoxos, alleged mediator of Indian ideas, 

635, n. 8 . 

Euhemerism, 50, 

Euripides, Greek tragedian, 275, 606, 612. 
Evacuations {visarga), anus and, 554. 

Evil, 248, 249, 479, 480, 485, 585, 586. 

Evil dreams, face wiped after, 383; Trita 
and, 120,134, 

Evil eye, 387. 

Evil forms of Agni, 241. 

Evil repute, of a killer, 477, 

Ewe, as sacrificial victim, 280. 

Exile, plan to restore prince from, 387. 
Expiations, 356, 357. 

Exposure of children, not practised, 475. 
Exposure of dead on trees, 417. 

Expulsion of evil, 263 ; see also Scapegoat, 
ExtOy special treatment of, in Roman ritual, 
281. 

External soul, 131,196, 378, 625. 

Extinction of fires on death, 160. 

Eye (cak^)y 453, 467, 472, 486, 517, 518, 
537, 553, 554, 556, 557; as purifying, 387 ; 
of Prajfipati, as source of horse, 208. 

Faith (graddhd; cf. v. Negelein, Welian-^ 
schauungy p. 34), 249, 250, 514, n. 11, 517, 
575, 576, 577 ; as a deity, 2, 210. 

False accusation, effect of, 477. 
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Family books, of the Rigveda, 1 , 2 . 

Family worship, 328, 358. 

Fasting, 300, 301, 306. 

Fata Morgana, 179. 

Fate, see Determinism. 

Father-in-law, taboo to daughter-in-law, 
388. 

Fathers (pitrs), spirits of the dead, 15, 63, 
73, 80, 83,'93,120,122,165, 168,170,173, 
250, 270, 272, 275,279, n. 3, 288, 300, 320, 
322, 329,330, 353, 358, 359, 360, 361, 372, 
383, 392, 405, 407, 418, 425-32, 448, 464, 
465, 466, 480, 571, 572, 573, 575, 576, 598. 

Fauni, in Roman religion, 147, 

Fear in religion, 53, n. 2 , 54, n. 2 , 425. 

Feather, of eagle becomes tree or porcupine, 
169. 

Fees (dak^nds)y 317, 323, 326, 330, 335, 336, 
337, 338, 343, 345, 398, 401. 

Feet (pdda)y as organs, 554, 556. 

Feretrius, Jupiter, 37. 

Fertility magic, 351, 476. 

Fetishism, 47, 66-75,189, 190, 191. 

Fever, disnalssed to Gandhara or the 
Miijavants, 385, 394. 

Fides, abstract deity, 65. 

Fig-tree dropping Soma 
172, n. 2, 407. 

Fire, as an Indo-European deity, 625, 626 ; 
as element, 451, 467, 478, 613 ; carried 
before host in battle, 161; domestic, 37, 
38, 50, 55, 88 , 367 ; in heaven, 621-3 ; 
sacrificial, 34, 36, 38, 48, 55, 56, 285-9 ; 
used against demons, 241,243,287; used 
for burning dead, 420, 447, 448. 

Fire altar, 55, 59, 67, 156; see also Fire 
piling. 

Fire ordeal, 393. 

Fire-pan, 465, 466. 

Fire piling, 271, 282, 352, 354-6, 864, 397, 
422, n. 2, 440, n. 1 , 465-7, and see agni* 
cayana* 

Fire sticks (aram), Agni’s production from, 
161. 

Fires of hell, 410, n. 2 . 

First fruits, 260, 266, 323, 360, 389. 

First of men, 228-30, 619—21. 

First principle, 538, 550- 

Fish, and Manu, 110, 123, 229 ; caught at 
marriage rite, 376 ; not normally offered, 
279. 

Fish-otter, sacrificed to Apaih Napfit, 279. 

Fish symbol, in Christianity, 123, n. 3. 

Five Adhvaryus, 201, 416, n. 2. 

Five Bulls, in s]^, 201, 202. 
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Five-headed snake, 363. 

Five regular figures, discovered by Theai- 
tetos, 635. 

Fjorgynn and FjSrgyn, 61, n. 5,141. 
Flamen, Roman, 39 ; Dialis, sanctity of, 
2*76. 

Flames, as deciding fate of the dead, 410, 
n. 8 . 

Flesh, restrictions on eating (cf. Hopkins, 
Ethics of India, pp. 160 ff,), 307. 

Flesh offering, at Astakas, 429. 

Flies, Greek offering to the, 194. 

Flight of Agni, 153, 154. 

Flood, 25, 111, 229, 621. 

Food, as designation of earth in CU., 525 ; 
left over from meals, offered to Rudra, 
145 ; of the gods, 87. 

Footprints, man can be injured through, 381; 

veneration of, 108, n. 4, 389. 

Forecasting the weather, 392. 

Forest cattle, Vayu as lord of, 144, n. 13. 
Forest fires, wind as producing, 138. 
Forgiveness of sin, 246, 247. 

Form, 486, 487, 554, 556, and see rupa. 

Four ages, 82, n. 9. 

Four-eyed dog, 344, 346, 406. 

Four-month sacrifices (cdturmSsya), 155, 
160, 178, 298, 305, 321-3. 

Four states of the soul, 567-70. 

Frank, E., views cited, 635. 

Frankish kings, long hair of, 343, 

Fravartis, Phaortes, 616, n. 1 . 

Fravagi, in Iranian religion, 616. 

Frazer, Sir J. G., theory of sacrifices, 262. 
Freedom, as opposed to Determination of 
the will, 469, 503, 527, 586, 594. 

Freyr and Freyja, 61, n. 5. 

Friction, lighting of fire by, 155, n. 1 . 
Friends, duties to, 480. 

Frogs, in myth and ritual, 141,294, 302,381, 
386, 390, 420, 434. 

Full moon, offerings to, 213. 

Funeral hymri, 256, 282, 418-20 ; see also 
Disposal of the dead. 

Furrow, see Sitfi. 

Gambling, see Dicing. 

Ganapati, epithet of Byhaspati, 162. 

Ga^s, troupes, 242. 

Glinas, of Samaveda, 16. 

Gandarewa, 34, 180. 

Gandhabha, in Buddhist belief, 180. 
Gandhara, 385, 496. 

Gandharva, Gandharvas, 8 , 24, 84, 72, 76, 
82, n. 9, 83, 91, 92,104, n. 1, 142,179-84, 


199, 213, 214, 218, 327, 375, 376, 402,456, 
470, 482, 520, n. 7, 577 ; Kali, 478, n. 8 ; 
men as, 573. 

Gfindharva marriage, 373. 

Gandharvaloka, 179, n. 7, 301. 

Gandharvanagara, 532, n. 6 . 

Gariega, a deity, 242. 

Ganges, descent from heaven of the, 173; 
oath by water of the, 395. 

Ganymede legend, Indian parallel to, 131, 
n. 4. 

Gaotema, in Avesta, 35, 

Garbe, R., doctrine of Indian origin of 
Greek philosophy, 601-13. 

Garbha Upanisad, 476, n. 2 , 501, 667. 

Gargya Balaki, teacher, 493, 496, 498, 516. 

Gam da, the sun-bird, 109, 190, 381. 

Garutmant, the sun as, 193. 

Gate of the heaven, 397, n. 6 . 

Gaudapada, author of Mandukya Karika, 
50i, 503, 505, 512, n. 1, 531* 532, 558, 637, 
n. 8. 

Gaulish religion, 39, 233, n. 2 ; see also 
Celtic religion. 

Gaumata, usurper of Persian throne, 615. 

Gauri, goddess, 17, n, 8 . 

Gausukti, teacher, 22 . 

Gautama, Gotama, 1,132, 221 , n. 1 . 

Gautama Dharma Sutra, 29. 

Gayatra Saman, 352. 

Gazelle form of Usas, 208. 

General character of the Brahmana philo¬ 
sophy, 440-2. 

General conceptions, 484. 

Generality, not denoted by samasti, 506, 
n. 11 . 

Generalization of activity of Rudra, 145. 

Generation, as connected with Tvastr, 205. 

Generative organ {upastha)^ 554, 556, 557, 
n. 5. 

Generosity, 250, 477, n, 10, 480, and see 
Gifts. 

Germanic religion, 35, 36, 37,38,39, 59,117, 
n. 3, 121, n. 1 , 136, n. 11, 172, n. 2, 178, 
193, 258, n. 2,283, n. 2,286, n. 2, 287, n. 3, 
308, n. 1, 318, n. 4, 322, n. 4, 360, 361» 
376, 397, 407, n. 2, 422, n. 5, 448,571, n. 9, 
620, 621, n. 1 . 

Geryoneus, Greek legend of, 38,127, 235. 

Ghee, as food of Agni, 154. 

Ghosini, guardian of cattle at pasture, 214. 

Ghosts, 413, 414, 427. 

Ghouls of the burial places, 237. 

Giant, 81 ; Gandharva as a, 181. 

Gift theory of sacrifice, 48, 256-60. 
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Gifts, 250, 262, 268, 269, 577, 578, 585; 
see also Generosity. 

Girding and ungirding of sacrificer’s wife, 
319, 320. 

Girija, a sage, 482. 

Girls, rites affecting as distinct from boys, 
369, 378. 

Gita, 543, and see Bhagavadgita. 

Glacier, Vrtra as personification of the, 127. 

Glance of snake, as deadly, 387. 

Glory, in Avesta, 135. 

Gnomic hymns, 14. 

Gnostic views, 012. 

Goat, 63, 69, 70, 87, 106, 107,137, 158, 167, 
189,192, 254, 264, 267, 269, 280, 324, 334, 
359, 363, 419, 423, 424. 

Gobhila Grhya Sutra, 28, 375, 429. 

God, 549, 599, 600, and see l 9 vara, Igana. 

Goddesses, 61 ; as wives of the gods, 218, 
219 ; of weaving, 214. 

Gods, see Contents^ Part II. 

Gods and men, 243—51, 460-2, 605. 

Gods by birth, 520, n. 7, 525, n. 1. 

Gods by works, 520, n. 7, 525, n. 1, 578, n. 11. 

Going out of child, ceremony of first, 369. 

Gold, 23, 67, 339, 341, 345, 419, 423. 

Gk)lden figure of a man at piling of fire altar, 
354, 355. 

Golden hatchet, used by Brhaspati, 162. 

Golden man, in fire altar, 466. 

Golden plate, as sun symbol, 67. 

Good and evil, 248, 574,596; see also Ethics, 
Evil, and Morals. 

Gorgias, dialectic of, 637. 

Gotama Hahuga^a, pioneer of Aryan civili¬ 
zation, 158. 

Gotamas, family of, 196, 227 ; Indra as the 
god of the, 127, n. 2 ; see also Gautama. 

Gfitze; A., on Iranian influence on Greek 
ideas, 602. 

Gough, A* E., theory of meaning of the 
Upanisads, 509, 592. 

Grace, divine, 579. 

Grahas, planets as, 201. 

Grass, magic rite with, as war spell, 386 ; of 
sacrifice, how used, 359, and see barhis. 

Gravagrabha, priest, 252, 253- 

Gravastut, priest, 298, 329. 

Grdhra^irs^ii, demoness, 241. 

Great Bear, 201, 416. 

Greece, population of, 628, n. 5. 

Greek fire, alleged reference to, in the 
Rigveda, 285, n. 8. 

Greek influence, on use of statues of deities, 
30, n. 3. 
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Greek philosophy, alleged derivation from 
India, 601-13, 634-7. 

Greek religion, compared with Vedic, 35,36, 
37, 38, 39, 45, 47, 48, n. 3, 51, 54, 57, 58, 
95, 117,119, 149, n. 2,194, 257, 259, n. 1, 
263,272, 273, n. 4, 275, 279, n. 5,280, n. 1, 
283, n. 2, 284, n. 2, 287, n. 4, 290, n. 5, 
291,303, n. 2,318, n. 3, 325, n. 4, 332, n. 4, 
346, n. 3, 361, 365, 376, 377, 379, n. 4.390, 
n. 7,419, n. 5,422, n. 5,476,488, 561,623, 
624, 625, 626, 627, 628, 631. 

Grhamedhin, class of Maruts, 215. 

Grhya religion, 93, 177, 213, 270 ; see also 
Domestic ritual. 

Grhya Sutra, 4, 27, 28, 29, 213, 242. 

Grief, of harlot, &c., 477. 

Gross elements, 537, 554, 613. 

Groups of gods, 221, 222. 

Groves, as places of worship, 39. 

Gudea, Sumerian king, facial aspect of, 10, 
n. 1. 

Guests, offerings to, 363. 

Guilt banished to Trita, 134 ; in killing, 
131, 477 ; see also Sgas and enas, 

Guparatna Sttri, 505. 

Gungu, goddess, 199. 

Guru, see Teacher. 

Hades, in Homer (for a Celtic parallel see 
H. Meyer, SBA. 1919, pp. 567 ff.), 413. 

Hagia Triada sarkophagos (Dussaud, CivilU 
sationspr6hell6niqueSf pp. 404 ff.), 415, n. 4. 

Hahahuhu, Gandharvas, 214. 

Haimavata, spirit, 242. 

Hair, 353 ; taboos regarding the, 305-6. 

Hair cutting, 285, 342, 343, 372, 378, 383. 

Hair growing, spells for, 369, n- 2. 

Hair offerings, 268, 324, 428, 430. 

Hairs of bull, used to feed child, 358, n. 2, 
367. 

Hands (pant, hasta), as organs, 554, 556, 
557. 

Hanging of offerings on trees, 55, 56, n. 3, 
149, n. 5,155,156, n. 3, 287,322,361,365, 
385. 

Hansa, Agni as, 154. 

Hantrimukha, demon, 240. 

Hanumant (god of the monsoon : Jacobi, 
Das Rdmdyaim, p. 133), 192. 

Haoma, in Iran, 34, 113,167, 171, 614. 

Happiness, see Pleasure. 

Hara, name of Rudra, 144, n. 8,146, 549. 

Harahvaitl, 7 ; see also Sarasvati. 

Hare (gaga), shape in moon, identified with 
Yama, 77, 122, 123, 409, n. 1. 
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Haridrumata, teacher, 496. 

Hari 9 Candra, King, 263, 282. 

Hariyupiya, river, 7. 

Harsh words, 394. 

Haxyaksa, demon, 240. 

Hastamalaka, attributed to f^hkara (or 
comm, only), 504. 

Hatchet, Agni as a, 154. 

Headache, spell to remove, 385. 

Head-hunting, as Indo-European, 267. 

Hearing (grotra), 453, 484, 553, 554. 

Heart {hrdaya), 437, 554, 556, n. 8, 564, 566. 

Hearth, deity of the, 625, 626. 

Heat (tapas), 301, n. 2, 525. 

Heaven (svarga), 34, 177, 406-9, 525, 583, 
584, 621-3. 

Hegel, G. W. F., German philosopher (a.i>. 
1770-1831), 600. 

Helene, Greek heroine, 116,117. 

Heliolithic culture, alleged, 630. 

Hell, 409,410; see also naraka loka, narakah, 

Henotheism, 88, 89. 

Hephaistos, Greek god of fire, 625, 626, n. 5. 

Herakleitos, Greek philosopher (c. 500 b.c.), 
301, n. 2, 604, 613, 635, 636. 

HeraMes, Greek hero, 38, 235. 

Herbs, oierings to the, 213. 

Here, Greek goddess, 50,117, n. 8, 119, 217, 
n. 3. 

Hermes, Greek god (pastoral deity of 
fertility, CAH. ii. 637), 62, 107, 108, 150, 
n. 1. 

Herodotos, Greek historian, 360, 401, 601, 
606, 614, 615, n. 2, 626, 635. 

Hertel, J., theory of Brahman, 447, 448; 
of heaven, 621-3 ; of place and age of the 
Avesta and Rigveda, 614-19. 

Hesiod, 608. 

Hestia, Greek goddess of the fire, 87, 161, 
625, 626. 

Highest principle of the Universe, 442-54; 
see also Brahman. 

Highwaymen, Rudra as patron god of, 150. 

Himavant, moimtain god, 200. 

Hinduism, 56. 

Hira^yadant Baida, sage, 471. 

Hirainyagarbha, deity, 208, 393, 437, 508, 
526, 531, 533, 537. 

Hiranyake§i Grhya Sfitra, 28,188, 372,428. 

Hira 9 yake 9 i ^i^auta Sutra, 28. 

Hissing of Vytra, terrifies the gods, 127. 

Hittites (cf. CAH* ii. 252 ff.), 617, 618. 

Hole, drawing through a, to rub off evil, 897; 
in thatch, child taken through, 383; sacri¬ 
fice through a, 397. 


Holy lustre (brahmavarcctsa), as deity, 213. 

Holy power, see Brahman. 

Home of the gods in heaven, 87, 621-3. 

Home of the Rigveda, 7, 11, 12 ; the Brah- 
manas, 22, 23 ; the Upanisads, 496* 

Homeric question, 619, n. 

Homeric religion, 19, 51, 52, 58, 85, 212, 
269, 270, 628. 

Honesty, see Truth. 

Honey, 114, 167, 192, 225 ; in ritual, 141, 
284, 339, 349, 363, 364, 377. 

Honey cake for Kerberos, 419. 

Hoof print of horse, cult of, 108, n. 4. 

Hook, of Indra, 124. 

Horse, theriomorphic form of gods, 62, 154, 
189, 191, 198 ; victim in ritual, 254, 279, 
and see agvamedha* 

Horse fetish, 69. 

Horse-flesh, eating of, 279. 

Horse sacrifice, 40, 63, 105, 114, 118, 119, 
175,195, 343—7, and see agoamedha* 

Hospitality, 480. 

Hostile aspect of the Maruts, 152, 153. 

Hot-milk sacrifice, 332, 333, and see pra* 
vargya. 

Hot season, Rudra, as deity of the, 146. 

Hotr, priest, 16, 34,119, n. 1, 157, 159,165, 
n. 7, 207, 226, 252, 253, 254, 297, 298, 315, 
319, 320, 324, 328, 336, 351. 

Hotrakas, priests, 315. 

Hotra, 173. 

House, ceremonies regarding, 363, 364; 
deities of, 188, and. see Vastospati. 

Householder, as stage of life, 587, 588. 

Hubert and Mauss, theory of sacrifice, 275-8. 

Human sacrifice (purtisamedha), 40, 262-4, 
282, 283, 304, 347, 348, 354, 619, 621. 

Hxmdred-oared ship, of the Alvins, 115. 

Hungary, ceremony of royal coronation, 342. 

Hunger (aganaya), 470, 475, n. 3, 480, 557, 

Hura, Avestan drink, similat to SurS, 284. 

Huyghens, Christian, Dutch scientist (a.d* 
1629-95), 635. 

Hyakinthos, cult origin of legend of, 48, n. 2. 

Hyena, howl of, 391. 

Hyle, primitive matter in the Aristotelian 
system, 533. 

Ida, father of Pururavas, 84, n. 3. 

Ida, goddess of the sacrificial offering, 62,70, 
84, n. 3, 199, 200, 202, 209, 229, 278, 320, 
359. . 

Idealism, 509, 510, 511, 552, 558. 

Idealist school of Buddhism, 509, 512. 

Ideas, see dharma and manas. 
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Identifications, in the Brahmanas, 484. 

Idols, use of, 30, 31, 54, 56, 69, n. 1 , 70, 
201 , n. 2 . 

Ignorance {amdyd)^ 515, 516. 

Iksvaku, family, 196. 

Ilibi^a, foe of Indra, 130, 286. 

Illusion {maya\ 508, 509, 524, 529-32, 541, 
542, 549, 594. 

Ilpa or Ilya tree, 407, n. 7, 584. 

Image, as mode of injuring man, 381. 

Immortality, 105, 176, 227, 463, 545, 546, 
581-3, 592, 609, 621 ; drink of, 623, 624 ; 
not originally possessed by the gods, 82; 
of man, 82, 83. 

Impressions, see samskdrm. 

Impurity, owing to death, 160, 420. 

Incarnation, 197, 208, 229. 

Incense lights, offered to dead, 427. 

Incest, 120, n. 2, 208,230,247, 249,338,476. 

Incestuous unions, in Iran, 26. 

Indar, Mitanni form of Indra, 617. 

Indigitamenta, 64, 150, 215, 626. 

Individual and supreme souls, 551—67. 

Individual souls, 508, 509, 510, 545, 546, 
551-70. 

Individuation, 537, 539, 554, 612, and see 
ahamk&ra, 

Indo-Aryans, and Aryo-Dravidians, 11,12. 

Indo-European, class distinctions, 23, n. 4 ; 
date of period of unity, 617,618 ; home of, 
618, 628, 629 ; idolatry, 31 ; myths and 
religion, 36-42, 46,117,118,162,167,205, 
229, 291,412,422,433, 619-21, 621-3, 624, 
626, 627, 629. 

Indo-Iranian cult, 84, 35, 626, n. 4 ; see also 
Iranian religion, 

Indra, god, 2, 3, 33, 38, 47, 50, 59, 60, 62, 63, 
65, 68 , 81, 82, 85, 86 , 87, 88 , 90, 91, 93, 95, 
96, 99, 108, 104, 105, 106, 109, 111, 112, 
113, 115, 117, 124-33, 134, 139, 140, 141, 
151, 162,165,167,168,169, 173,176,177, 
186, 191,192,199, 201,205, 206, 210, 214, 
219, 222, 223, 233, 234, 235, 241, 242, 244, 
245, 248, 249, 250, 255,274, 275, 279, 280, 
281, 296, 311, 319, 320, 321, 327, 329, 342, 
846, 389, 396, 409, 433,484, 435,444, 454, 
457, 458, 460, 468, 469, 470, 481, 482, 487, 
n. 7, 506, 517,520, n. 7, 525, 528,532, 581, 
583, 584, 621. 

Indragni, 165, n. 6 , 220. 

Indrapi, 61, 125, 133, 151, 200, 218, 364, 
374, 434. 

IndrSparvata, 187. 

Indrapusana, 221 . 

Indrasoma, 220 ., 


IndravSyu, 220, 221. 

Induction, logical, 485. 

Influence of the moon on the tides, 122 . 

Inherent nature, as final principle, 550. 

Initiation of pupil, as rebirth, 285, 370, 377 . 

Insect, 567, 571; as soul vehicle, 421, n. 8 . 

Insight of seers, 482. 

Intellect, intelligence, 537, 539 , 554 , and see 
buddhi • as central organ (prajnd), 513, 
554, 556, 557, 568 ; as insight, 548. 

Intention, 478. 

Interrelation of the gods, 84-93. 

Intuition, see Knowledge. 

Invasion of India by Indo-Europeans, 11 , 
12 , 618, 628, 629. 

Inviolability of the king, 481. 

Inward controller {antarydmm), 523, 527* 

lonians, 52. 

Ipsen, G., theory of date of period of Indo- 
European unity {Streiiberg-FesischrifU 
pp. 200 iff.), 617. 

Iran, 7, 8 , 26, 101 , 122 , n. 2 . 

Iranian, transcription of Avesta (cf. ZII. i. 
192 ff,, 230), 32, n. 2, 33, n. 2. 

Iranian religion, 36, 46, 61, 71, 72, 73 , 74 , 
211,217, 224, 229,231,258, n. 2,270, n. 2, 
271, n, 5, 281, 283, n. 2,284,286, 294, 318, 
n. 4, 354,360, 377,422, n. 5,428, n. 1,433, 
468, 469, 474, 497, 602, 603, 614-16, 619- 
21 , 621-3, 624, 635; see also Indo- 
Iranian cult. 

Iron, 23, 26. 

Iron axe, used by Brhaspati, 162. 

Iron filings, as magic ingredient, 397. 

Irrational, theorem of the, 607, 635. 

19 a, the Lord, 525, 549. 

19 a Upanisad, 499, 500, 502, 516, 522, n. 6 , 
532, 545, 581, 583. 

I 9 ana, the Lord, 10,144, n. 8,242, 338, 364, 
374, 470. 

I 9 vara, the Lord, 364, 504, 505, 524, 525, 
542, 543, 544, 549, 

l 9 varakisna, author of the Samkhya 
KarikS, 544. 

Isu Trikanda, constellation, 146. 

Italian religion, 39 ; see also Roman religion. 

Jabala, mother of Satyakama, 496. 

Jabala Upamsad, 501, 587, 589, n. 4. 

Jaimini Grhya Sutra, 28. 

Jaiminlya Brahmana, 17, 19, 22, 81 116, 
122,125,136, 242,338, 407,410,474, 476, 
491, 636. 

Jaiminlya Upanisad Brahmana, 19, 22,213, 
499, 583, 556, 564, 577. 
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Jainism, views of, 20, 56, 459, 503, n. 7, 
504, 514, 546, 577, 591, 631. 

Jamadagni, Apri hymn of, 165. 

Jambhaka, spirit, 242. 

Jamsed, in Persian legend, 620. 

Janaka, King of Videha, 64, 459, 493, 495, 
496, 505, 517, 520. 

Jatavedas, epithet of Agni, 160, 316. 
Jaundice, transferred to birds by magic rite, 
385, 386. 

Jayanta, deity (cf. Artha9astra, ii. 4), 197, 
365. 

Jealousy of heaven, Herodotos’ doctrine of 
the, 243—4. 

Jevons, H. B., theory of sacrifice, 278. 
Jewish week, 41. 

Joint-curses, 395, 396. 

Journey, mode of predicting, 390. 

Jumbaka, as Varnijia, 304. 

Juno, Roman goddess, 117, n. 3. 

Jupiter, Roman deity, 37, 45, 51, 96,117, 
n. 3, 448, 626, n. 4. 

Jus trium noctiurriy 376. 

Jyestha Saman, 309, 371. 

Jyotismant, a Marut, 153, n. 6. 

Ka, god, 207, 321, 518, n. 7. 

KalDeiroi, alleged connexion with Kubera, 
38. 

Kai Ka5s, Iranian hero, 227, 232, 

Kakkola, parallel to Takkola, 633. 

Kala, deity, 24, 209. 

Kalaha, spirit, 242. 

Kalakanjas, Asuras, 234. 

Kali, goddess, 212. 

Kali, legend of A9vins’ aid to, 116. 

Kali, age of the world, 82. 

Kali Gandharvas, 82, n. 9, 179, n. 7, 478, 
n. 8. 

Kalindas, people, 632. 

Kalinga country, 633. 

Kalyani, spirit, 400, n. 5. 

‘Kama, desire, 24, 210, 352 (Agnias), 359, 
374, 542, 555, n. 7. 

Kamaduh, wish-cow, 191. 

Kamadyu, wife of Purumitra, 116. 
Kamaranga, country, 633. 

Kamarupa, country, 633. 

KS.ma Sutra, 476, n, 2,488, n. 4, 491, n. 5. 
Kamboja, people, 547, n. 4, 633. 

Kanisian or Kanesian (i.e.late Hittite, con¬ 
taining Indo-European elements, CAH. 
ii. 253 f., 428, n. 1; Priedrich, Streilberg- 
Festschrift, pp. 307 ff.), 617. 

Kansa, legend of, 262. 


Kant, E., German philosopher (a.d. 1724 -^ 
1804), 480, 551, 554, 563, 564, 592, 635. 

Kantha^ruti Upanisad, 589, n. 4. 

Kanva, disease demon, 381, n. 7. 

Kanvas, family, 2, 227, 228, 330, 400, n. 12, 
426. 

Kapila ^Isi, 526, 543, 544, n, 6. 

Kapisthala Saihhita, 17. 

Karanja, enemy of Indra, 129. 

Karapans, in Avesta, 232. 

Karata, 17, n. 3. 

Karavapacava, place, 352. 

Karoti, river, 354. 

Ka9i, place and people, 496. 

Ka9yapa, cosmic tortoise, 196, 214, and see 
Akupara. 

Ka9yapa, a priest, 193, 622; see also 
lJdalaka9yapa. 

Kasaka (Kr9ana, Kar9ana), 213. 

Kassites, 6, 618. 

Katha XJpanisad, 499, 500, 502, 503, 506, 
5*10, 511, 513, 514, 515, 516, 518, 519, 522, 
523, 526, 531, 535, 536, 537, 538, 539, 545, 
547, 549, 552, 555, 557, 577, 579, 583, 591, 
617. 

Kathaka Samhitfi, 17, 21,157. 

Katha9rati Upanisad, 589, n. 4. 

Kathas, ritual school, 323. 

Kathenotheism, 88, 89. 

Katyayana ^rauta Sutra, 28- 

Kaurama, King of Ru9amas, 250, 400, n. 11. 

Kau9ika, as epithet of Indra, 132, 

Kau9ikas, Vedic clan, 196. 

Kau9ika Sutra, 28, 29, 194, 205, 214, 356, 
361, 382, 388, 393, 396, 397, 400, 421. 

Kausitaki Brahma^a, 17, 19, 144, 148, 209, 
333, 410, 464, 474. 

Kausitaki Upanisad, 493, 496,498, 501, 520, 
521, 537, 554, 556, 557, 558, 561, 567, 576, 

• 577, 580, 583, 584. 

Kautiliya Artha9astra, 481, n. 12, 491, n. 5, 
505. 

Kavasa Ailu^a, sage, 459. 

Kavata, of Kavi dynasty, 615. 

Kavi, dynasty, 615. 

Kavis, 315. 

KSvya U9ana, mythical priest, 159,227,232. 

KSvyas, Fathers as, 329. 

Kena Upanisad, 19, 499,500, 502, 522, n. 6. 

Kentauros, Sieged coimexion with Gandh- 
arya, 104, n, 1,180. 

Kerberos, dog of Hades, 38,192, 407, 

Keresani, Iranian hero, 34. 

Keresaspa, 180. 

Kegava, Visnu as, 17, n. 3.-^ 
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Ke 9 in Dalbhya, sage, 482. 

Ketu, planet, 200, 528, n. 9, 

Khadira Grhya Sutra, 28. 

Khilas, of Rigveda, 17, n. 3. 

Khojis, cattle trackers, 107, n, 3. 

Khyatr, spirit, 214. 

Kilata, Asura priest, 233, 462. 

Killer, haunted by the ghost of murdered 
man, 477. 

Kimidins, demons, 239. 

Kimvadanta, demon, 240. 

Kindness, see ahinsd. 

King (cf. V. Negelein, Weltanschauung^ pp. 
127 ff,), 292, 481 ; burial or burning of, 
628 ; see also rajasUya, 

Kirata, Kilata, 233, 462. 

Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon, marriage feast 
of his daughter, 373. 

Knidian school of medicine, 602, 

Knots, loosened to facilitate childbirth, 367. 
Knowledge, 482, 507, 510, 513-16, 517, 583, 
584, 586, 593, 594, 595, 596. 

Kosala, country, 23, 496, 632. 

Kr^anUj archer, 34, 60, 169, 179. 

Krs^a, god, 262, 433, n. 1, 577. 

Krta age, 82. 

Krttikas, date derived from, 4, 22. 

Kridin, class of Maruts, 215. 

Krivis, people, 23, 196, n. 7. 

Krobalos, of Hermes, 107. 

Ksatra, husband of Upama, 125, n. 13. 
KsStrana, spirit, 214. 

Ksatriyas, second class in Vedic society, 92, 
*148, n. 1, 289, 292, 316,339, 340, 347, 368, 
369,370,373, 395,447,481, 576,577, 587 ; 
and philosophy, 493-6. 

Ksetrapati, god, 57, 63, 64, 186, 315. 
Ktesias, Greek physician at the Persian 
Court, 602. 

Kubera, god, 38, 238, 242. 

Kuhu, goddess, 199, 201, 355. 
KulangSpamarin, spirit, 242. 

Kulindas, people, 632. 

Kulitara, father of Qambara, 236, 

Kumara, demon, 241. 

Kumbhin, demon, 240. 

Kunindas, people, 632. 

Kurgan people, bury their dead, 628, 629. 
Kurkura, demon, 241. 

Kuruksetra, sacrifices in, 21, 852, 496. 
Kuru-Pahcalas, joint people, 341,456, 496. 
Kurus, people, 22, 71, 196, n. 7, 343 ; and 
Pandavas, 20, 21. 

Kupikas, Indra as god of the, 127, n. 2,132. 
KUsma^darajaputra, Vinayaka, 242. 


Kusta, opposed to Aditi, 233. 

I Kutadanta, demon, 240, n. 6. 

Kutsa Aurava, relations to Indra, 125,129, 
130, 227, 228, 251, 261, 292, n. 2, 426, 456, 
470. 

Laksmi, prosperity deified, 212, 623. 

Lambastana, demon, 240, n. 6. 

Language, influence on development of 
religion, 45. 

Lanka, not Ceylon, 633, n. 1. 

Lanman, C. R., judgement on Indian 
philosophy, 592, n. 2, 

Lao Tsd, 582, n. 6. 

Lar familiaris, 186, n. 4. 

Latency of Are in wood, 155, n. 1. 

Latin Festival at Alban Mount, as rite of 
communion, 269. 

Latins, origin of (cf. CAH. ii. 36, 569 fl,), 52. 

Latyayana frauta SGtra, 28. 

Laughter, 349, 381; as loss of strength, 807. 

Lauriya Nandangarh, alleged Vedic burial 
mounds at, 32, n. 1. 

Laverna, Roman deity, 150, n. 1. 

Law, 249, 472, 479, 481, 516, n. 5, 517, 518, 

Lead, in ritual, 385, 397 ; representing in 
Hajasuya the head of Namuci, 341 ; used 
for cleansing purposes, 383, 

Leader god, see Netr. 

Leaves, used in lieu of ladles, 56, n, 3, 

Leibnitz, G. W., German philosopher 
(A.D. 1646-1716), 635. 

Lemuria, character of, in contrast with 
Parentalia, 51. 

Letting loose of bull {msotsarga)^ ceremony, 
365. 

Levirate, in India (for Hebrew usage, see 
Scheftelowitz, Archiv /. Religionswissen- 
schaft, xviii. 250 ff.), 248, n. 3, 419, 423. 

Leviticus, on sin offerings, 281. 

Liberation, see Salvation. 

Licehavis, in Buddhist texts, 36. 

Life of Vedic tribes, 8, 9 ; see also Long life. 

Light (jyotis), 479, 523, 524. 

Lightning, as divine, 157,168,169,190,225, 
226, 372, 381, 517, 518. 

Like as known by like, Greek doctrine of 
(Inge, Plotinus, i. 137-9 ; Empedokles, 
frag. 109), 605, n. 3. 

Lion, 151 ; well known in the Rigveda, 23 ; 
hair of, 353. 

Lioness, 199. 

Lithuanian religion, 36, 37, 39, 40, 45, 57, 
64,117, 140, n. 6,141, 360, 627. 

Little Iliad, 636. 
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Living and the dead, relations of, 425-7. 

lizard^s head, as magic ingredient, 397. 

Logic, 482, 508 ; theory of Greek origin of 
Indian, 612, 613. 

Logos, 438, 610, 611. 

Lohitaksa, spirit, 242. 

XiOkayata, materialistic system, 505- 

Loki, Teutonic deity, 128, 138, n. 4, 
162, n. 1. 

long-haired man, used for menial functions 
in ritual, at Vajapeya, 339 ; at Rajasuya, 
341. 

Long-headed, Indo-Europeans supposed by 
some authorities to be, 12, 618, 634, 

Long life, desire for, 349, 463, 480. 

Lopamudra, wife of Agastya, 401. 

Lotus theft, story of the, 395. 

Love of god, see hhakti. 

Lunar mansions, see Naksatras. 

Luga, priest, 156, 251, 470, 

Lust, see Desire. 

Luvian, language (CAH. ii. 253), 617. 

Lycian religion, Hephaistos in, 626, n. 5. 

Lying-in women, taboos regarding, 309. 

Macrocosm and microcosm (cf. v. Negelein, 
Weltanschauung, p. 57), 452,486,553, 558, 
589, 602. 

Madhuka flowers, 874. 

Madhyamika, school of Buddhism, 512. 

Madness, caused by the Gandharvas and 
Apsarases, 182, 636. 

Magadha, country, 92, 337, 351, 385, 496. 

Magadha, man of Magadha, 402. 

Maghavan, the bounteous, Indra as, 132. 

Magic in ritual. Chap. 22; relations of magic 
to religion, 379, 380 ; nature of Vedic 
magic, 380-2 ; removal of hostile influ¬ 
ences, 382-6 ; of sin, 260-4 ; sacrifice, 
896-401 ; spell, 893-6, 524. 

Magic powers possessed in state of ecstasy, 
612. 

Magicians, 399. 

Magoi, 40, 47, 48, 51, 286, n. 2, 398, n. 3, 
614, 615, 626; alleged non-Iranian 

character of, 39, n. 3. 

Mahabharata, 20, 29, 112, 545, 618, n. 8. 

Mahsdeva, Mahan Deva, name of Rudra, 
143, n. 6, 144. 

Mahadeva, spirit, 242. 

MahSnamni verses, 371, 490. 

Mahanarayana TJpanisad, 499, 500, 515, 
528, 545, 550, 578, n. 3. 

Maharaja, spirit, 242. 

Mahasena, disease demon, 242, 


Maha TJpanisad, 501. 

Mahavira, Jain saint, 619. 

Mahe^vara, name of Rudra, 549. 

Mahi, deity, 173. 

Mahidasa, sage, 523, n. 1. 

Mainads, 606. 

Maitravaruna, priest, 253,296, 298,315,324, 
326, 328, 333, 335, 384. 

Maitrayani Saihhita, 17, 86, 99, 208, 212, 
475. 

Maitrayaniya Grhya Sutra, 429. 

Maitrayaiilya TJpanisad, 500, 501, 514, 527, 
530, 540, 545, 549, 553, 555, 560, 561, 565, 
590, 591. 

Maitreyi, wife of Yajnavalkya, 515,516,582, 
595.* 

Maize, human sacrifice in Mexico before 
eating, 323, n. 1. 

Makha, demon, 68, 112, 213, 226, 266, n. 7, 
381. 

Makkhali Gosala, ascetic teacher, 551. 

Maleficent aspects of nature as personified 
as demons, 236. 

Malevolence, of Rudra, 143, 144. 

Malimluca, demon, 240. 

Mana (cf. Nilsson, ArcMv /. Religions^ 
wissenschaftj'xs.iL 379ff.; Preuss, xxi. 171, 
314), 43, 44, 380, n. 4, 446. 

Manann, Celtic deity, 229, n. 1. 

Manava Dharma Sutra, 30. 

Manava Grhya Sutra, 28, 242. 

Manava ^rauta Sutra, 28. 

Manda, language (on the name, cf. Friedrich, 
Streitberg-Festschrift, p. 306, n. 2), 617. 

Mandukeyas, Vedic family, 196. 

Maigidukya KarikS., 531, 637, n. 8 ; see also 
Gaudapada. 

Ma^dukya Upanisad, 500, 501, 503, 545, 
570. 

Manes, see Fathers. 

Manifold origin and character of Agni, 157. 

Manism, 42, n. 3, 43. 

Manitou, 43. 

Mannus, Germanic ancestor, 229, n. 1, 620. 

Man-slaying, epithet of Rudra, 143. 

Man-tiger, 197. 

Mantra BrS.hmapa, 490, n. 3. 

Manu, 24, 72, $2, 111, 112, 113, 176, 198, 
200, 620, 621, 622; as Gramani, ancestor 
of Vai 9 yas, 317. 

Manu§ak, Iranian hero, 620. 

Manyu, wrath deified, 124, 210. 

Mapongas, custom of the, 351, n. 3. 

Mara, in Buddhism, 502. 

Marsacirsa. festival in. 362. 
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Marduk, Babylonian god, 81, n. 2, 

Mare form of Saranytt, 38, 198 ; of Vac, 
199, n. 7. 

Marica, as gazelle, 180, n. 4. 

Marka, demon, 232, 329, 457. 

Marking of cattle, ceremony, 365. 

Marriage ceremonies. 111, 115, 138, 184, 
278, 873-8 ; of sun and earth in ritual, 
351, 352. 

Marriage hymn, 14, 138,170, 256. 

Mars (as god of lusiraiio, Schwenn, ArcMvf. 
Religianswissenschaft, xxii. 241 f.), 38 ; 
Silvanus, 147, 

Marsyas, as an ass, 267, n. 2. 

M&rtanda, the eighth Aditya, 99. 

Martyava, spirit, 214. 

Martyuihjaya, spirit, 214. 

Marudvrdha, river, 151. 

Maruta ^astra, 315. 

Maruts, gods, 3, 38, 67, 71, 81, 87, 91, 92, 
124, 126, 127, 134, 139, 143, 150-3, 154, 
156, 157, 158,161,168,176,192,198, 210, 
215, 222, 255, 265, 275, 280, 315, 321, 322, 
331, 342, 360, 365, 396, 406, 455, 470. 

Marutta§, Kassite god, 618, n. 2. 

Marutvatiya ^astra, of the Hotr, 830. 

Ma^aka ^Jrauta Sutra, 28. 

MaSyanlk, in Iranian legend, 620. 

Massagetae, sun worship among the, 104. 

Matali, Indra’s character, 139- 

Matari 9 van, god, 88,112,138,139,156,162, 
n. 1,163,164, 166, 206, 221, 222, 226, 228, 
315, 407, 435. 

Materialism, 525, 531, 541, 546, 550, 558 ; 
in Parmenides, 636. 

Material® of the ^^auta sacrifice, 278-65; 
for domestic offerings, 359. 

MSthara, 505. 

Mathara-Vrtti, 504, 505. 

Mathava Videgha, fosters Aryan fire cult, 
38, 158. 

Mathematics, 488, 607, 635. 

Matsya SS.mmada, King of fish people, 196, 
n. 4. 

Matsyas, people, 196, 496. 

Matter, see prakrti and bhuiani ; cf. mdira. 

Maujavata, epithet of Soma, 169. 

Mazdaku, 615, 616. 

Mead, 172, 624, and see madhu. 

Meal, as a sacrifice, 270, 360, 361. 

Meat eating, in Vedic India, 191, 192. 

Medhatithi KSipiva, Apri hymn of, 165. 

Medhyatithi, seer, 227. 

Mediation, sacrifice as mode of, between 
gods and men, 275-8. 

22 [h.o.s. 32] 


Medicine, 398, 399. 

Medicine man, as prototype of deity, 49, 

Mekala, Melaka, country, 632. 

Memorial mound to dead, erection of, 421 
629. 

Memory, 563; and see smrti. 

Men as deities, 50 ; see also Chap. 14. 

Mena, of Vysa 9 a 9 va, applied to Indra, 125. 

Menaka, Apsaras, 184. 

Mercy, see Compassion. 

Merit, see punya, 

Mesopotamia, influence on India, 25, 26, 
624, 634. 

Messenger, Agni as, 159 ; Nara 9 ansa as, 165. 

Metempsychosis, see Transmigration . 

Meteor as a Kaksas, 238. 

Methu, 172, *624. 

Metre (for an implausible theory see I^eu- 
mann, KZ. lii.), 6, 16, n. 2, 255, 499, 500. 

Metm, Assyrian term, 101, n. 4. 

Mexican religion, 277, 323, n. 1, 329, n. 1. 

Midland, definition of the Aryan, 634, n. 2. 

Midrassil, Mitanni name of Mitra, 617. 

Milindapanha, 558, 563. 

Milk, in ritual, 167, 171, 254’, 278, 310, 332, 
836, 353, 855, 420 ; as madku^ 167 ; 
cooked, placed in the raw cow by Xndra, 
182. 

Milk pails, Todas* worship of, 269, n. 5. 

Milky way, Sarasvati as, 178, n. 4,202, n. 4. 

Millet, o:fieTed, 323, 366, 381 ; theory of 
Soma as, 172, n. 1. 

Millstone, possibly deified, 189, n. 6. 

Mimetic magic, 388-90. 

Mimi, parallel with Trita, 135. 

Mimic raid, by king at Rfijasfiya, 342. 

Mind (manas), 122, 210, 436, 443, 444, 453, 
455, 467, 472, 484, 486, 517, 518, 537, 539, 
55B, 554, 555, 556, 557,559, 563, 565, 612. 

Mingling of races and cultures as affecting 
religion, 51-5. 

Minoan religion, see Aegean religion. 

Minoans, probably pre-Hellenic (cf., how¬ 
ever, Bury, CAH. ii. 475 f. who makes 
Minos an Achaean), 628, n. 5, 629. 

Minos (on etym, as possibly Indo-European, 
cf. Guntert, Zter arische WeUkdnig^ pp. 
380 ff.), 229, n. 1. 

Miraculous birth of Indra, 125. 

Mirror, used in marriage ritual, 374. 

Miscarriage, magic rite to remove ill effects 
of a, 385. 

Misers, see Pa^us. 

Misery, see dukkha* 

Mitanni, gods of the, 5, 83, 38, 54, 87, n. 2, 
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90,101, n. 5,114,117,183,161, 202, n. 2, 
617. 

Mithra, Iranian god, 33, 34, 104, 107, 614, 
619. 

Mitra, god, 5, 33, 34, 58, 60, 67, 83, 86, n. 3, 
87, 90, 93, 96-^, 104, 105, 127, 133, 141, 
157,161,166,167,182,189, 199,200, 215, 
217,246, 280, 296, 327,328, 329, 331, 353, 
355, 387, 435, 617, 620. 

Mitravanina, 220. 

Mixed forms of demons, 225, 237. 

Mixed marriages, as factor in caste, 23. 

Moabite stone, writing parallel to that of 
India, 26. 

Mode of wearing hair, altered at marriage, 
378. 

Modes, Spinoza’s, 530, 637. 

Modes of thought and categories, 482-8. 

Modogalinga, people, 633, n. 1. 

Moellendorff, TJ. von Wilamowitz-, views 
cited, 684, 635, 636, 637. 

Moira, fate in Greek religion (CAH. ii- 623), 
85. 

Mola salsa, sprinkled on victim, 270, 325, 
n. 2. 

Moles, occasional worship of, 63, 194, 322, 
834, 367. 

Moleskin, as aid to detecting sorcerers, 397. 

Momentary gods, Usenet’s theory of, 44,45. 

Mon-Khmer languages, 11, 634, n. 1. 

Mongolian influence on Indian religion, 36. 

Mongolian offering to the sun, 287, n, 3. 

Monism, 494. 

Monkey form of Indra, 133. 

Monkey god, 192, 631. 

Monotheism,alleged early (of. K. Th.Preuss, 
Die hdcJiste Gottheit bet den kulturarmen 
Vblkem (1922); Meinhof, Archiv f, 
Religionswissenschaft, xxii. 179), 626, n. 4. 

Monsoon, 109,127,128 ; Hanumant as the, 
192, 

Months and half months, offerings to, 201. 

Moon (cf, V, Negelein, Weltanschauung, 
pp. 42 ff.), 34, 81,123, 133, 134, 136,137, 
147, n. 3,164,165,170,171,172,179,181, 
183,199,211, 235, 274,284, 332, 409, n. 1, 
416, 577, 622; and spirits, 165 ; and 
tides, 122 ; offerings, 213. 

Moon phases, worship of, 199, 201, 355. 

Moon-stations, see Naksatras. 

Morals, 83, 84, 95, 97, 90,101,105,133,139, 
141, 145, 158, 161, 168, 215, 216, 283, 
244-9, 251, 264-8, 380, 468-75, 494, 
584-9, 594, 596, 597,, 598. 

Morning and evening star, 118. 
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Mothers, as a class, like the Fathers, 429, 
598 ; as demonesses or patron goddesses, 
149. 

Mothers of Indra, Tvastr’s daughters as, 
205. 

Mountain tops, worship on, 39. 

Mountains, as divine, 143,147,169,176,182, 
184,187, 188,199, 213 ; see also Parvata, 
Mouth, as organ, 575, 576. 

Movements, 556, 557. 

Mrda, name of Rudra, 144, n. 8,146. 

Mrga, constellation, 146, 208. 

Mrga^iras, constellation, 146. 

MrgavySdha, constellation, 146, 208. 
Mrtyu, death, 408. 

Mroka and Anumroka, demons, 239. 
Mudgala, Vedic seer, 191. 

Mujavants, people, 322, 385. 

Munjavant, mountain home of Soma, 169. 
Mula, Naksatra, 392. 

Muiadaka Upanisad, 499, 500, 503, 522, n. 6, 
528, 537, 538, 545, 577, 578. 

Muiadas, 11, 632. 

Mu]gda-speakmg tribes, 11, 632-4. 

Muni, ecstatic ascetic, 301, 402, 618. 
Munimara]gta, 458. 

Murder, 477, 480 ; sec also Killer. 

Music, 258. 

Mysticism, 598, 599, 600. 

Myth and cult, 48, 354. 


Nahh§,nedistha, sage, 61, 229. 

Naciketas, student, 250, 348, 440, 441, 499, 
572, 573. 

Naga clans, Pahchlas supposed to represent, 
23, n. 1. 

Nagas, kind of demon, 197. 

Nagnajit Gandhara, authority on the fire 
cult, 354. 

Naigamesa, demon, 242. 

Naighantuka, 87, 105, 136, 137, 141, 199, 
216, 228. 

Nails, in magic, 887. 

Nairuktas, authorities on etymology, 86, 87, 
156. 

Nairyosafiha, Iranian, 165, 448. 

Nakedness, in ritual, 388- 

Naksatras, 4,25, 79, 179,189,201, 208,213, 
218, 428 ; offerings to, 368. 

Namas, homage, as above the gods, 261. 

Nambudiris, 631. 

Name (ef. v. Negelein, Weltanschauung, 
p. 83), 391,394; see ndman and ndmarupa. 

Names of child, 868. 
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Names of certain objects, altered for 
reasons of taboo, 373* 

Namuci, demon, 68, 80, 130, 131, 221, 231, 
236, 341, 389, 400, n. 2, 427, n. 1, 458, 
470. 

Naonhaithya, Iranian Nasatya, 117, 232. 
Narada, sage, 493, 513, 517, 

Naragansa, god, 106, 122, 138, 160, 163, 
164-6, 313, 320, 349. 

Na.ra 9 ansa cups, 329, 330, 448, 460. 
Nara 9 ansa fire, 254. 

Nara 9 ansis, verses, 400. 

Narayana, god, 17, n, 3. 

Naraya^a, list of Upanisads, 501, n, 2. 
Narmedha Saman, 335. 

Nasattiyana, Mitanni name of Nasatya, 617. 
Nasatya, name of A 9 vins, 5, 38, 87, n, 2,114, 
117, 133, 232. 

Naiura naturans^ 436. 

Natura naturata^ 436. 

Naturalism, as source of religion, 42, n. 3, 
43. 

Nature, Prakrti, in Sarhkhya, 483, 510, 
532-5, 559, 562, 604. 

Nature and characteristics of Vedic magic, 
380-2. 

Nature of the dead, 403—5. 

Nature worship, as source of religion, 42-5, 
626- 

Naubandhana, place of descent of Manu’s 
ship, 229. 

Naudhasa Saman, 335. 

Navagvas, priests, 224. 

Necessity, as final principle, 550, 551. 
Necromancy, unknown in Vedic ritual, 392. 
Need fire, 155, n. 1. 

Negritos, as element in Indian population, 

634. 

Nejamesa, demon, 242. 

Nemesa, demon, 242. 

Neo-PIatonists, 611, 612, 636. 

Nerthus, Teutonic earth deity, 400, n. 6. 
Nestr, priest, 91, 205, 294, 296, 298, 328, 
330, 339. 

Net, of Indra, 124. 

Netr, leader god, 206. 

New-born child, impure or innocent, 478. 
New moon and full moon offerings (darpa- 
purrM-mdsespi), 319—21, 361. 

Newton, Isaac, scientist (a.d. 1642-1727), 

635. 

New Year, Dawn as goddess of, 155, n. 2 y 
domestic ritual festival of, 362* 

Night, 80, 130, 131, 279, 428 ; as time of 
activity of Raksases, 237- 
22 * 
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Night walkers, spirits as, 214. 

Nihilistic school of Buddhism, 510,512,513. 

Nm Ella, mother of waters, 173, n. 4. 

Nine, as sacred number of Indo-Europeans, 
41, 86, 116, n. 2, 420, n. 6. 

Nirrti, deity, 211, 212, 245, 266, 267, 279, 
324, 341, 383, 400, 408, 475. 

Nirukta, by Yaska, 20, 86, 177, 578. 

Nirvana (ef. L. de la Vall6e Poussin, Nirvana 
(1925), 541. 

Nisadas, aborigines, 11, n. 2, 146, n. 4, 298, 
299, 336, 634. 

Niskevalya Qastra, of the Hotr, 168, 330, 
331, 335. 

Nistigri, mother of Indra, 125, 

Nivartana, Sondergott, 64. 

Nobility of office versus birth, 481, n. 10. 

Nodhas, seer, 458. 

Noise, 439 ; used to scare demons, 384. 

Non-injury, see ahinsd. 

Nordic race, 618, 628, n. 5. 

Norse mythology, cosmic giant in, 81, 619. 

North, Rudra in the, 145. 

North-eastern quarter, 375, 397 ; door of 
heaven in the, 411. 

Nose, 553, 554, 579. 

Noseless, Nisadas as, 11, 634. 

Not-heing, 483, 485, 519, 525, 637, n. 8. 

‘ Not so % as definition of absolute, 491,506, 
521. 

Nous, in Anaxagoras, 544, n. 6, 611 ; of 
Aristotle, 507 ; of Epicharmos, 554. 

Nrmani, demon, 240. 

Nrsinhottaratapanlya Upanisad, 570. 

Number, of deities, 35 ; of wives permitted 
to members of different castes, 373. 

Numbers, 222, 484, 544, 604, 605, n. 4 ; 
8X7 : 150 ; 3 X60 ; 150 ; 99 ; 234 ; 
1,100: 236 ; 100,000: 236 ; and see 

Three, Five, Seven, Nine, Thousand. 

Numerals, Mitanni type (aika is pre-Vedic, 
saita post-Vedic; probably na is by 
haplology ; they are at least as probably 
Aryan as Indian, and may even be proto- 
Iranian), 617. 

Nyarbudi, a demon, 400. 

NySya, philosophy, 545. 

Oak, and lightning, 37 ; god of the, 141. 

Oath (cf. Easch, I>er Eid (1908) ; Petersen, 
Der Eid bei den Semiten (1914); F. 
Schwenn, Archiv /* Religionswissenschaft^ 
XX. 304-8), 268, 392, 395, 396. 

Obi men, 398, n. 3. 
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Objects of sense {artha), 519, 553, 554, 556, 
557, 

Obscene language, in ritual, 845, 346, 351. 

Ocean, deity, 97, 115, 174, 175, 213. 

October horse, at Rome, 846. 

Odin, Norse deity, 198, 619, 620. 

Odour {gandha)y 554, 556, 557. 

Odras, not in Vedic texts, 28, n. 3. 

Offering post {yupa), 66, 67, 185. 

Offerings to animals, 197, 828,362, 364,365; 
to Raksases, 145. 

Offerings to the dead, in the domestic ritual, 
427-9 ; in the Qrauta ritual, 429-32. 

Oldenberg, H., judgement of Indian philo- 
Sophy, 599, n. 1; views of, cited, passim. 

Ollae, revered by Arval Brethren, 269, n. 5. 

Omens, 866, n. 1, 390, 391. 

Omentum, 280, 281, 345, 368. 

Omophagia, not practical in India, 476. 

Ophthalmic sleeplessness, Indra’s, 205. 

Opposition to worship of Indra, 125, n. 7, 
433. 

Ordeal, 892, 893. 

Ormda^ among Huron, 446. 

Organs of sense {indriya), 537, 553, 554, 556, 
557. 

Orgiastic cult, 150, 158. 

Orgiastic traits of ^iva, 150. 

Origin of gods, 82. 

Origin of man, 82, 83, 229, 230. 

Origin of religion, 42-^1. 

Origin of the world, 80, 619-21. 

Original home of Indo-Europeans, in cold 
climate, 162, 618; that of Kurgan 
dwellers east of Dnieper, 628, 629. 

Orion, as saevus, 146- 

Oxphic hymn, 602, 

Orphic movement (cf. Kem, Orpheus^ 1920), 
602, 636. 

Osiris, god of Nile and fertility (Breasted, 
Dev. of Beligion in Anc. Egypt^ pp. 18 ff.), 
187. 

Ostara, Teutonic deity, 121. 

Otos and Ephialtes, Greek giants, 234. 

Ouranos, Greek deity, 38,100, 101, 104. 

Over-population of the earth, 622. 

Owl, as bird of omen (cf. for Greece, 
A. Kiock, Archiv /. BeligionswissenschafU 
xviii. 127—38), 193, 891, 392; demons as, 
287 ; offered to Nirrti, 324. 

Ox, 279, 824 ; cosmic and mystical, 444, 
445, 477, 619, n. 4. 

Pada P&^a, of Rigveda, 20. 

Paidva, possibly the sun-horse, 191. 


Pain (duhkha\ 556, 557- 
Paingi Upanisad, 501- 
Pairs, 87, 89. 

Paipaca marriage, 873. 

Pai 9 aci language, 73. 

Pakudha Kaccayana, doctrines of, 611. 
Pali, alleged origin of, 21, n. 2. 

Pancalas, people, 22, 23 ; origin of name, 
196, n. 7. 

Pancavih^a Brahmapa, 17,19, 227,349,477, 
491. 

Pancavih^a Stoma, 319, 350, 351. 
Pandavas, and Kurus, 21. 

Panini, 20, n. 1, 30, 488, 502, 541, 547, 602. 
Panis, enemies of the gods, 7, 38, 123, 192, 
223, 234, 243, 266. 

Pantheism, 510, 511, 512,523, 524, 531, 552, 
595. 

Papas, Phrygian Zeus, 36, n. 4. 
Paramahahsa Upanisad, 589, n. 4. 
Paramartha, version of commentary on 
Samkhya Karika, 504. 

Paraskara Gyhya Sutra, 28, 213. 

Paravrj, cured by the A 9 vins, 116. 

Pardon, for sin, 244-8. 

P^rendi, Avestan deity, 65, 211. 

Parentage, various forms of cosmic, 80, 
81. 

Parentalia, character of, in contrast with 
Demuria, 51. 

Parents, duties to, 480. 

Paxiksit, King, 400, n. 11, 618, n. 7. 
Paririah, place, 352. 

Pariplava Akhyana, at horse sacrifice, 344. 
Parjanya, god, 86, 93, 95, 99, n. 2,120, n. 4, 
139,140, 141, 213, 214, 221, 290, 321, 860, 
865, 441. 

Parmenides, Greek philosopher (6th cent. 

B.C.), 509, n. 1, 530, 603, 613, 636, 637. 
Parijaya, an enemy of India, 129. 

Parnians, 7. 

Parrot, jaundice transferred to a, 886. 
Par 9 u, possibly Iranian name, 7. 

Pargva, PaT 9 vanatha, alleged date of, as the 
founder of Jaina philosophy, 20, 619. 
Parsni, goddess, 186, 366. 

Parthava, alleged Iranian reference, 7. 
Parthian invasions of India, 64. 

Parting of hair of pregnant women, 
ceremony, 367. 

Parts of the soul, 554-67. 

Parvata, mountain as god, 187. 

Parvati, goddess, 144. 

Pa 9 adyumna Vayata, sacrificer, 251, 
Pa 9 upati, god. 111, 112, 362. 
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Passions, 581 ; see also Desire, 

Paths, Pusan’s connexion with, 106, 107. 

Patrapam, demon, 240. 

Patricide, of Indra, 125. 

PaurnamSsi, offerings to, 201. 

Payasi, King, 551, 

Pedu, recipient of a steed from the A 9 vins, 
116. 

Pehrkon, Lettish deity, 140, n. 4. 

Pelops, death of, 119, n. 5. 

Penance, see Asceticism. 

Penis, as organ, 557. 

Pentheus, origin of legend of, 48, 612. 

People, plundered by the king, 151, n. 1. 

Perception (pratyaJtsa), 453, n. 5, 482, 559, 
560, 564, 

Performers of the sacrifice, 289-99. 

Perfumes, offered to Brahmans for the dead, 
427, 

Periodic destruction of universe by fire, 529. 

Perjury, see Truth. 

Perkunas, Lithuanian deity, 37, 140, n. 4, 
141. 

Persian influence on court of Candragupta, 
306, n. 3 ; see also Iranian religion. 

Persian religion, 39, 626, and see Iranian 
religion. 

Personal deity, 509, 511, 626. 

Personality of deities, development of, 45; 
of the absolute, 522, n. 6. 

Perun, Slav god, 140, n. 4,141. 

Pessimism, not early Vedic, 581. 

Pestle and mortar, used in pressing Soma, 
167. 

Petavatthu, 29, 74. 

Phaidros, of Plato, chariot metaphor in, 609, 
n. 4, 618- 

Phallic worship, 10, 56, 129,148, 632, n. 3. 

Pharmakoi, scapegoats (cf. Wissowa, Archiv 
/, JReligionswissenschaft, xxii. 21), 263. 

Pherekydes, Greek poet (c. 540 b.c.), 606- 

Philo, Jewish philosopher (c. SO b.c.-a.b. 50; 
cf. on his Logos, Inge, Plotinm, i. 98), 610. 

Philolaos, Pythagorean philosopher (5th 
cent. B.C.), 608, 634, 635. 

Philosophical hymns, in the Rigveda, 2,14. 

Philosophical myths, 60. 

Philosophy of the Veda, see Contents, Part Y. 

Phlegyai, 38, 226. 

Phraortes, sense of name, 616, n. 1. 

Phrygian religion, 620. 

Physical paternity, sense of pcOer in Roman 
religion, 96, 626. 

Physicians of the gods, A 9 vins as, 115. 

Piercing of skin of cow, as rain spell, 351. 


Pig, not offered in sacrifice, 279. 

Pigeon, as bird of omen, 193, 383, 392. 

Pigmy size of mind, 404. 

Piling of the fire, 271, 282, 352, 354r-6, 364, 
397, 440, n. 1, 465-7. 

Pindar, Greek lyric poet, eschatology of, 
609, n, 3. 

Pipru, Asura, 130, 231, 236. 

Pi 9 acas, demons, 73, 74, 76, 91, 180, n. 9, 
181, 238,239, 384,386, 414, 478, n, 8, 616. 

Pits, and dead, 411, 

Pity, see Compassion. 

Places of the dead, 406-15. 

Plaksa Prasrava^a, offering at the, 352. 

Planets (cf. v- Negelein, Weltanschauung, 
p. 126), 79, 108, n. 4, 200, 201, 416, n. 2, 
528, n. 9, 635. 

Plant demons, 239, 240. 

Plant life, influenced by the moon (for epic, 
cf. Meyer, Das Weib im cdtind^ Epos, 
p. 353 ; V- Glasenapp, Hinduismus, 
p. 49), 170. 

Plants (psadhayah), 34, 64, 184, 225, 523, 
526, 631 ; and souls of the dead, 415. 

Plato, Greek philosopher (b-c. 427-347), 
526, 602, 605, n. 4, 613, 620, n. 1, 635,636, 
637. 

Pleasure (sukha), 520, n. 7, 521, n. 5, 550, 
556, 657. 

Pleiades, 202, 416, n. 2. 

Plotinus, Neo-Platonist (a.d. 204-70), 599, 
611. 

Plough festival, 390- 

Ploughshare, deity, 64, 188. 

Plurality of selves, 536. 

Poison, 150; sent by Rudra, 144; to 
produce ecstasy, 402. 

Poison ordeal, 393. 

Polar dawn, theory of a, 122, n, 1. 

Pole star, in marriage ritual, 4, 375; 
worship of, 202. 

Political theory, 480, 481, 600. 

Polyandry, apparent in case of marriage of 
SuryS, 119, n. 5. 

Polydaemonism, 204, n. 1- 

Polynesian influence on India, 634. 

Pool of youth, 116. 

Popular and hieratic religion, 55-7. 

Porcupine quill, used by bride, 367, 374. 

Porphyry, Neo-Platonist (a.d. 232—301), 612, 

Porridge, as cosmic principle, 275, 445. 

Portents, 392, 

Poseidon, Greek god (on derivation nora Aav; 
Kretschmer, Xlon-Ad (Aaoy) ; Hoffmann, 
see R. Loewe, KZ. li. 219 f.), 469, n, 4. 
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Possession by evil spirit, modes to remove, 
385, 

Post, sacrificial {yupa)^ 254, 264, 824, 325, 
334. 

Poty, priest, 252, 294, 296, 297, 298, 328. 

Pourucista, daughter of Zoroaster, 615. 

Power, holy, see Brahman. 

Prthi Vainya, King, 355. 

Prthivi, goddess, 86, 87, 95, 145, 197, 622, 
n. 4 ; see also Earth. 

Prgni, goddess, 151, 198. 

Prsataka, ojBfering and deity, 362. 

Prabhus, class of Rbhus, 176. 

Prahrada Kayadhava, an Asura, 232- 

Prajapati, god, 24, 65, 68, 84, n. 3, 86, 88, 
96, n. 5, 101,105, 111, 122,125, 146, 192, 
196, 213, 218, 233, 324, 345, 346, 347, 350, 
359, 363, 376, 393, 396, 428, 437, 442-4, 
449, 450,454, 455,456, 464,465, 466, 467, 
469, 470,471, 473,479, 480, n. 6, 481, 482, 
486, 506, 510, 517, 524, 525, 589, 554, 560, 
573, 581, 583, 610, 613, 635, n. 9. 

Prakritic languages, origin of, 52. 

Prakrits, 233, 238- 

Pramy§ant, demon, 240, n. 6, 

Pra^asty, priest, 252, 253, 294, 296. 

Pra$na Upanisad, 600, 501, 525, 537, 545, 
552, 568, 677, 578, 581. 

Prasaha, wife of Indra, 125, 219. 

Prastotr, priest, 297, 298, 314. 

Pratardana, King, 584. 

Pratidarga ^vaikna, sacrificer, 320, n. 1. 

Pratihartr, priest, 297, 298, 314. 

Pratiprasthaty, priest, 294, 295, 321, 326, 
330, 336, 371. 

Prati 9 akhyas, 488. 

Praiiga fastra, of the Hotr, 255, 315, 329. 

Pravaha^ Jaivali, philosopher, 493. 

Prayer (for an implausible critique of RV. 
vii. 86, see v. Negelein, Weltanschauung^ 
pp. 44r^), 65, 162-4, 310-12, 479, 480 ; 
and spell, 390. 

Predestination, 511; see also Determinism. 

Pre-Dravidians, 11, 632-4 ; sccafeoNisadas. 

Pregnant woman, funeral rite of a, 424, 627. 

Preparation of Soma, 166-8. 

Pressing stones (grduan), 66,167, 254. 

Priest, 223-7, 289-99; power to injure his 
patron or enemy, 312; see also Brahmans. 

Priesthood, 39, 40, 55-7, 58, n. 1, 72. 

Primitive matter, 438,483,510, 532-5 ; see 
also prakrti. 

Primitive savages, alleged, 42. 

Prince in exile, magic rite to restore, 387. 

Principles, SSnikhya system of, 532—4. 


Priyamedha, seer, 227. 

Probe, used in medicine, 398. 

Problem and Conditions of Knowledge, 513— 
16. 

Procreation, 566, 567. 

Prodigies, 392. 

Projection ’ theory of religion, 49. 

Prometheus, Greek hero, 138,158,162, n. 1, 
226, n. 5, 289, n. 2. 

Prostitution, disapproved, 585. 

Proto-Hittite, language (Sayce, JRAS. 
1924, pp. 245 ff.), 617. 

Prussian religion, 39. 

Prytaneia, sacred fires of the, 625. 

Pseudo-Hippokratean treatises, 602. 

Pseudo-Kallistlienes, 618, n. 9- 

Psychic apparatus, 405, and see linga. 

Public sacrifices, paucity of, 159, 258, 625. 

Pulindas, people, 632. 

Puloman, father of ^Jaci, 125. 

Pimishment of crime, as a sacrifice, 348, 
n.2. 

Punjab, 3, 91,121,127, 337, n. 3, 634, n. 2. 

Puramdhi, goddess, 211. 

Purapas, 111, 112. 

Purification, 141,142, 383 ; see also Expul¬ 
sion of evil. 

Purohita, domestic priest, 159, 162, 227, 
253,292, 293, 319, 341, 342,363, 394,481. 

Puru, Asura, 234. 

Purukutsa, wife of, 90. 

Purtiravas, and Urva 9 i, 84, n. 3, 183, 200. 

Purus, people, 9 ; and Vai 9 vanara, 164, 
n. 5. 

Purva Mimaiisa, 260, 505, 545, 574. 

Pusan, god, 63,70, 81, 87,92, 93,105-8,110, 
115,125,126, 142,150,166,169,170,188, 
192, 205, 211, 219,221, 264, 274, 280, 328, 
360, 364, 365, 374, 376, 400. 

Pusyamitra, King, 495. 

Put, hell, 580. 

Putting crop into the barn, Anagha wor¬ 
shipped on occasion of, 186. 

Pythagoras, Greek philosopher (6th cent. 
B.C.), and his school, 605-10, 634-7. 

Pythagorean theorem, 607, 635. 

Quail, saved from a wolf by the A 9 vins, 116, 
117. 

Quantity and quality, ideas of, distinguished 
by Anaxagoras, 635. 

Quarters, 213, 483, 486, 518, n. 7, 553, 561. 

Queen at Hajasuya (for a quasi-parallel, see 
V. Negelein, Weltanschauung, p. 93), 190, 
n. 7. 
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9bhuk$an, leader of the ^bhus, 176. 
Rbhus,elves,38,93,168,176-8,255,815,461. 
Rgvidhana, 382. 

Rji^van, son of Vidathin, protege of Indra, 

130. 

Rjra 9 va, saved by the A9vins, 116. 

Rksa, father of Samvarana, 196, 

Rtu, seasons, 93, 178. 

Race at wedding of Soma and Surya, 114, 
139, 

Races, mingling of, as religious factor, 51-5. 
Racing, in ritual, 389, 340. 

Rahasyu Devamalimluc, slayer of the Vai- 
khanasas, 129, n. 4, 458. 

Rahu, demon of eclipse, 235, 623. 

Raikva, sage, 496, n. 5, 505. 

Rain, 622, 623 ; see also Clouds; and Soma, 
151, 169, 172, 176, 178. 

Rainbow, Gandharva as the, 181. 

Rain spells, 309, 310, 331, 351, 389. 

Rain water, as impure, 383. 

Raivata Saman, 350. 

Rajana Saman, 352. 

Rajanyas, 92, 326, 341, 342,481. 

Raka, goddess, 199, 201,355. 

Raksasa, form of marriage, 373. 

Raksases, demons, 56, 73, 75, 76, 111, n. 1, 
158, 213, 237, 238,241, 272, 281, 285, 801, 
320, 324, 360, 382, 383, 384, 386, 414,427, 
n. 1, 430, 457, 470, 472, 478, n. 8, 616. 
Raksasl, as house deity, 76. 

Ram, 359; of Medhatithi, Indra invoked as, 

131, n. 4. 

Rama, epie hero, 64, 92. 

Ramanuja, philosopher, 501, 508, 509, 512, 
596. 

RamSyai^a, 30. 

Ramman, Semitic deity, 222, n. 8. 
Rastrabhyt, Apsaras, 184. 

Rathakaras, caste, 298, 299, 316, 317. 
Rathakrt, 178. 

Rathantara Saman, 253, 835, 350, 351, 461, 
486. 

Ratri, night, 198. 

Real, 507, 519. 

Realism, 558, 559. 

Reasoning, 482, 484, 485 ; see also Know¬ 
ledge. 

Rehha, saved by the A 9 Vins, 116. 

Rebirth in the consecration, 302 ; see also 
Transmigration. 

Recollection of previous births, 580, 609. 
Red, colour of Rudra, 145 ; connected with 
the dead, 143, n. 1 ; ochre, used in 
Kurgan burials, 628. 


Redemption of self in sacrifice, see Sacrifice. 

Reed arrow points in magic, 387, 395. 

Re-establishment of the fires (punaradkeya), 
317, 318. 

Reinhardt, views cited, 635. 

Relations of magic to religion, 379 ; see also 
Magic and Sacrifice, 

Release, see Salvation, 

Remains of offerings, 275. 

Remedies, of Rudra, 143. 

Remembrance of former births, 580, 609. 

Removal of hostile influences by magic, 
382-6. 

Renewed death (cf, v. Negelein, Weltan-' 
schauung, p. 96), 573, 583, n. 3. 

Renunciation, 515. 

Repeated death, see Renewed death. 

Repeating a formula backwards, 394. 

Repentance of sin, 244,471. 

Replacing of offering by butter, 834. 

Resignation, 598. 

Restoration of dead to life by Indra, 125, 
n. 7, 458. 

Restriction on nature of offerings, 258. 

Retribution, see karman. 

Ribaldry, in ritual, 258 ; at horse sacrifice, 
345,346; at Mah5.vrata, 351. 

Rice, 823, 359,366 ; not Imown to Rigveda, 
23. 

Riddles, 258 ; in Upanisads, 505, 506, 507. 

Right, see ria and dharma, 

Rigveda, 1-15, 16, 17, 23, 24, 83, 48-52, 53, 
58, 59,60,61,63,64,68,74,77, 87,88, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 97, 98, 111, 115,119, 131, 134, 
135,136,137,138,140,142,143,147,150, 
155,158, 159,164,166,167,169,170,171, 
176,180, 181,187, 188,191,192,193, 199, 
210,213, 227,229, 230,231, 237,243, 245, 
249, 250, 252,253,254, 259,260,261, 272, 
n. 10, 275, 282, 283, 286, 290, 291, 294, 
295,296, 297, 300,301,303,316,381,332, 
347,351, 354, 371,375,891, 393,402,403, 
404,405, 406,409, 417, 420,422,423, 426, 
427, 428, 438,443,445, 446,449, 451,454, 
468,479, 480,483,486,490, 491,515, 519, 
555, 570, 571, 575,581,616-19,621,622. 

Rinsing of the mouth by the sacrifieer, 325, 
n. 1. 

Rites ancillary to the sacrifice: the con¬ 
secration, 300-3; the Avabhrtha, 303, 
304 ; taboo, 304-10 ; form of prayer, 310, 
311- 

Ritual in the Rigveda, 252-6 ; in the later 
texts, 257-402 ; see Conienis, 

Rivalry in sacrifice, 251. 
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River, crossed by dead, 406, n. 9, 412 n. 

Rivers, as diviae, 176, 213. 

Robbers, &c., Rudra as patron of, 144,150. 

Robbery, marriage by, 375, n. 3. 

Robigus, dog offered to, 324, n. 4. 

Rock, cloud as, 157, 169. 

Rodasi, goddess, 151, 220. 

Rohipi, constellation, 146, 170, 179. 

Rohita, deity, 209, 444, 467, n. 8. 

Roman de Roland, 618, n. 9. 

Roman religion, 36, 39, 45, 48, n. 3, 51, 53, 
57, 117, 121, 188, 258, 259, 260, n. 5, 
262, n. 2, 269,270, n. 2,273, n. 4, 274,276, 
279, n. 5, 280, 281, n. 1, 283, 284, n. 2, 
286, n. 4, 289,291, 318, n. 4, 325, n. 4, 329, 
n. 3,346, 361, 376, 378, n. 1,385, 418, 419, 
n. 5, 421, n, 2, 422,^ n, 5, 455, 626, 627, 
631. 

Royal consecration, see rajasUya, 

Royal hair washing, 306. 

Rubbing, in ritual, 271, 272, 343, 367. 

RudhikrS., demon or enemy, 236. 

Rudra, god, 24, 46, 56, 57, 61, 69,71, 81, 91, 
92, 105, 106, 110, 112, 137, 142-50, 153, 
156,159,188,191, 192,194,199, 200, 208, 
214, 215, 221, 222, 229, 241, 242, 244, 257, 
272,273, 287, 322, 331, 338, 355, 359, 364, 
383,399, 410, n. 8, 497, 501, 510,511, 525, 
527, 539, 549. 

Rudr&n!, wife of Rudra, 218, 364. 

Rudras, 81, 86, 143, 150-3, 222, 223, 270, 
455 ; see also Maruts. 

Rudriyas, 143. 

Ru 9 amas, people, 250 ; Kaurama, king of, 
400, n. 11. 

Qabala, ^abara, dog of Yama, 192, 406. 

^abali, deity, 191, n. 6, 456, n. 1; offering, 
456, n. 1. 

^abara, 38; and see Qabala. 

CabarasvSmin, on.Mimahsa Dar 9 ana, 508, 
n. 5. 

5aci, 81,125,219 ; PaulonanI, wife of Indra, 
470. 

^€lka, uncertain sense of, 201, n. 1. 

Qaka invasions of India, 54. 

Cakadhuma, weather prophet, 201, n. 1, 
392. 

Qakalya, author of Pada Patha of Rigveda, 

20 . 

^Skalya, sage, 506, 517. 

(^akapOui, author, 164. 

Qakuntalg, Apsaras, mother of Bharata, 184. 

^akvara SSman, 253, 350. 

9akvar!, verses, 253, 309. 


^akya, line, 21 ; alleged connexion with 
non-Aryan Scyths, 36. 

^alakatankata, spirit, 242. 

Qama, goddess, 186, 212, 366. 

^ambara, son of Kulitara, demon, 129,131, 
236. 

tJambavya Grhya Sutra, 28, n. 3, 
famity, priest, 253, 325. 

Qanaipcara, planet, 200. 

^anda, Asura, 232, 329. 

^apdilya, sage, 354, 467, 576. 
fahkara, philosopher, 367, 501, 503, n. 6, 
504, 507, 508, 509, 512, 522, 531, 532, 
551, 552,553, 558, 560, 571, 574, 578, 579, 
595, 596, 599. 

^ahkara, name of Rudra, 144, n. 8, 146. 
^Shkhayana Aranyaka, 490. 

^JahkhSyana Grhya Sutra, 413. 

^afikhayana Qrauta SOtra, 347, 354, 476. 
fahstr, priest, 252. 

^arkara Qihgumara, dolphin, 129, 201, n. 

11 . 

Qarva, god, 35, n. 4, 92,144, 147, 399. 
(Jarvanl, wife of Qarva, 364. 

^ 9 in, as name of the moon, 122, 

^atanika, ICing, 394. 

Qatapatha BrShmapa, 17,19, 22, 23, 25, 29, 
36, 86,92, 96,106,110, 113,116,117, 144, 
148,182,188,192,193, 208, 226, 229, 242, 
298, 304,833, 347, 354, 403, 404, 409, 410, 
414, 416,417, 421,443, 450, 451, 452, 453, 
457, 464,466, 474, 479, 483, 495, 499, 517, 
573, 624. 

5atarudriya litany, 144, 150, 215. 

^atru, demon, 240. 
fatrunijaya, spirit, 214. 

Qatyayana Brahmana, 18, n. 2, 

Q^aunaka, on Qraddhas, 427. 
fauudikeya, demon, 240. 

5avasi, mother of Indra, 81, 125, 217. 
Qigrus, people, 196. 

Qi 9 U AJSgirasa, a seer, 458. 

^itibabu, see Aisakrta. 

9iva, god, 30,76,’ 137,144,148,149,150, 209, 
362, 399, 525, 549, 623. 

Qiva, as style of the jackal, 150, n. 4. 
Qivasaihkalpa section of Vajasaneyi 
Sa]bhita, 452. 

Qraddhas, offerings to dead, 427-32. 
Qramapas, ascetics, 587, n. 7. 

Qrauta ritual, 55, 93, 149, 177, 287-9, 289- 
99, 318—57 (see Contents), 429-32, 607. 
(Jrautarfi Devabhaga, sage, 482. 

Qr^uta Sutras, 27, 28, 29. 

Qravaua, snake offering in, 362. 
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Qrl, goddess, 212, 360, 479, 
fruti, offerings to, 213. 

^udras, fourth class in Vedic society, 23, 
67, 213, 298, 299, 351, 371, 873, 481, 496, 
634, n. 2, 

fulcra, planet, 200. 
fukrajyotis, Marut, 153, n. 6. 
f ulba Sutra, 488, 607. 
f ulvana, spirit, 214. 
funa, as deity, 188. 

funah9epa, legend of, 263, 282, 283, 341, 
n. 2, 348, 460. 

funakas, priestly family, 196. 
funaihkuri, deity, 186, 366. 
f unasirau, offering to, 823. 
f unasiriya, Indra as, 323. 
fuis^a, demon, 130, 131, 227, 228, 231. 
f utudri, as deity, 172. 
f veta, genius, 362. 
fvetaketu, teacher, 488. 
f veta 9 vatara Upanisad, 499, 500, 510, 511, 
512, 514, 516, 524, *526, 528, 529, 531, 540, 
545, 549, 550, 552, 560, 579, 586, 589, 590, 
591. 

fyaita SEman, 335. 
f ySma, dog of Yama, 192, 406. 
f yapar^a Sayakayana, last offerer of human 
sacrifice, 282. 
f yena, spirit, 242, 

Saddar 9 anasamuceaya, 505. 

Sadvin^a Brahmajna, 18. 

Sa§thl, offering to, 366, n. 1. 

Sastitantra, 505, 544, n. 5. 
Sastitantroddhara-rupa, 505. 

Sacramental sacrifice, 268-78, 823, 326. 
Sacred marriage, 117, n. 3. 

Sacred places, worship of, 631. 

Sacred texts, not created by men, 482. 
Sacrifice, 40,47, 48 ; as a gift, 257-60 ; as 
a spell, 260-4, 333, 356 ; attacked by 
Raksases, 238 ; communion and sacra¬ 
ment in the, 268-78 ; fire and, 285-9 ; 
materials of the, 278-85 ; of a god, 276, 
284, 332, n, 1, 619 ; performers of the, 
289-99 j removal of sin by, 264-8; 
theory of, in the Brahma^as, 454-67, 
480 ; used in allegorical sense in doctrine 
of transmigration, 575 ; view of, in 
Upanisads, 495, 514, 576, 577, 578; 
Visnuidentified with. Ill ; sec afeo Magic. 
Sacrifice of Purusa and the origin of the 
world, 619-21. 

Sacrificial grass (barhis), as divine, 189, 
Sadasaspati, deity,.213, 372. 

Sadasya, priest, 298, 


Sadhyas, ancient deities, 213. 

Sagara’s wife, 196. 

Sages, as cosmic actors, 436. 

Sahampati, Buddhist epithet of Brahman 
(according to Przyluski, for Sabhapati), 
209. 

Sahasraksa, spirit, 213. 

Saint, see Salvation. 

St. Catherine, on God and the soul, 600. 

St. Paul, his doctrine of freedom from the 
law, 582, n. 6. 

Sakai, in Malay Peninsula, 11. 

Sakama§va Saman, 335. 

Salajya city, 407, n. 7, 484. 

Salavrkas, hyenas, 197, n. 1. 

Sale, as form of marriage, 375, n. 1, 

Salic law, name given under, 368. 

Salii, Roman, 39, 291. 

Salt, 323, 339, 341, 356, 370, 375, 886, 387; 
sjunbol of prosperity, 471 ; taboo on use 
of, 307. 

SSlvas, people, 632. 

Salvation (moksa), way of, 581-4, 585-7. 

Salve from Trikakubh, 187, 188. 

Samagas, priests, 253. 

Samans, 16, 253, 314, 335, 372, 384, 519. 

Samanyas, priests, 253. 

Sama§, Babylonian god, 222, n. 8. 

Samaveda, 1,16,17,19,52,58,402,415,438, 
490, 491, 519. 

Samavidhana Brahmana, 18, 882. 

Saiiihita Patha, of Rigveda, 20. 

Samhita text, mystic speculations on, 491. 

Saxhkhya, philosophy, 437, 453, n. 3, 483, 
484, 494, 503,504, 505, 509, n. 1,510,512, 
513, 526, 585-51, 553, 557, 559, 562, 565, 
n. 2, 578, 589,590, 603,604, 605, 607, n. 1, 
609, 611, 612. 

Samkhya Karika, 582, 533, 534,544. 

Saihkhya-Yoga philosophy, 20,503,543,544. 

Sammitiyas, Buddhist school, views on the 
soul, 547. 

Satiatapana, class of Maruts, 215. 

Samudra, ocean, 174,175. 

Samudragupta, emperor, 495. 

Samvarani, Manu, 229. 

Sanatkumara, 493, 513, 517; see also 
Skanda. 

Sandhi Stotra, 386. 

Sannyasa Upanisad, 578, n. 3. 

Saptada 9 a Stoma, 819, 850, 851. 

Saptavadhri, Atri, prot6g6 of the A 5 vins, 
116, 227. 

Sarama, divine being, 62, 128, 142, 241. 

Sarameya, dogs of Yama, 128, n# 2, 192. 
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Sarariyii, daughter of Tvastr, 38, 62, 104, 
n. 1,112,115,128, n. 2,174,198,205, 229. 

Sarapis, Egyptian god, 620. 

Saiasvant, male counterpart of Sarasvati, 
173, 174, 321. 

Sarasvati, river, 3, 7, 151, 172, 174, 321, 
327, 331, 334, 353, 419, 422, n. 4, 459 ; 
offerings on the, 352 ; speech, 197, 199, 
200, 213, 280. 

Sarpa and Anusarpa, demons, 289. 

Sarsaparuna, demon, 240. 

Sarvannabhuti, deity, 212, 300. 

Sarvastivadins, Buddhist school, 536, 548, 
550, 565, n. 5. 

Sarvavid, deity, 400, n. 5. 

Satire, alleged, in KV. x. 119, 132, n. 5 ; in 
Vrsakapi hynm (RV. x. 86), 133. 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, view on 
Greek origin of Indian logic, 612, 613. 

Satthitanta, mentioned in Jain texts, 505. 

Sattras, sacrificial sessions, 179, 290, 314, 
349-52. 

Satyajyotis, Maxut, 153, n. 6. 

SatyakSma, sage, 495, 496. 

Saubhara Saman, 835, 

Saudhanvana, a caste, 178. 

Saudhanvanas, epithet of the p-bhus, 176. 

Saura, planet, 200, n. 10, 528, n. 8. 

Saurva (^arva), Avestan demon, 85, n. 4, 
139, n. 2,232. 

Savitr, god, 65, 80, 82, 92, 93, 96, 98, 105, 
106,107,157,176,187,203, 205, 206, 207, 
215, 233, 265, 331, 370, 408, 590, 620. 

Savitri, goddess, 65, n. 4 ; offering to, 213 ; 
• see also Sita. 

Savitri verse, 105, 369, 370. 

Savour, see Taste. 

Scale, as deciding fate of dead, 410, n. 8. 

Scapegoat, 263, 385. 

Scents (gandha)y see Smell. 

Scepticism, 133, 243, 244. 

Schopenhauer, A., German philosopher 
(A.D. 1778-1860), 692, 599. 

Schrader, F. Otto, views cited, 560. 

Scotus, John Eriugena (Erigena), 600, n. 2. 

Scythian religion, 39. 

Sea, man likened to the, 523 ; see also 
Ocean. 

Sea foam, Namuci’s soul in, 131. 

Seasonal sacrifices, see Four-month sacri¬ 
fices. 

Seasons, offerings to, 201, and see Iltu. 

Secrecy, in the XJpani§ads, 489. 

Sectarian marks, use of, 28, n. 2, 370- 

Seed, and body, 566. 


Seers (r?i)^ and the sacrifice, 458, 459* 
Self-restraint, 480, 586, 587; see also 
Asceticism. 

Self-sacrificing instinct, in religion, 46. 
Selloi, of Dodona, 39. 

Semang, in Malay Peninsula, 11. 

Semites, and Sumerians, 10. 

Semitic influence, 25, 26, 41, 101, n. 4, 180, 
n. 1, 222, n. 8, 229,268, 273, 274, 283, n. 2, 
290, n. 5, 303, n. 2, 304, n. 3, 388, n. 1, 
394, n. 3, 418. 

Sena, wife of Indra, 125, 219. 

Senses (indriya), 486, 518, 537, 553, 554, 

556, 557, 550, 560, 563, 564 ; and objects, 

557, 558. 

Sensual elements in religion, see Phallic 
worship and Sexual intercourse. 

Sensus communis^ 563. 

Serpent of the deep, Ahi Budhnya, 136,137. 
Serpents, theriomorphic forms of deities, 62, 
126,127,136,139, 234, and see Snakes. 
Servants, see Slave and (Judra. 

Sesame, offered, 359. 

Seven, number, 41, 79, 103, 105, 154, 162, 
334, 335. 

Seven day week, 103. 

Seven Hotrs, 201. 

Seven mothers of Skanda, 149. 

Seven rivers, 174. 

Seven Seers (Rk§as orlRsis), 201,226,294,416. 
Seven steps, as bond of union, 98, 375. 
Seven worlds, 503. 

Sex, assimilation of, in case of victim, 280. 
Sex of future child, how foreseen, 391. 
Sexagesimal reckoning, 80. 

Sexual intercourse, in horse sacrifice, 345; 

in Mahavrata, 351; taboos of, 306, 307, 
Sexual union, Pravargya as allegory of, 338- 
Shadow of man, 404, 521 ; used in magic, 
889. 

Shaking, as a magic device, 384, 385. 

Shape of the various altar fires, 316. 
Sharp-homed bull. Soma as a, 168. 

Shaving, as a ceremonial rite, 305; of beard, 
369. 

Sheep, 254, 279, 324. 

Shooting stars, 416, n. 7. 

Shutting of eyes, 307. 

Sickle, heated to drive off demons, 383. 
Siddhas, offerings to the, 213. 

Sight {cakpAs), 453, 484, 553, 554. 

Silence, of Brahman priest, 297 ; taboo of, 
300, 806, 307, 808 ; vow of (cf. Arseniew, 
ArcMv /. Religionswissenschaff^ xxii 
267 ff.), 608. 
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Silent death of the victim, 280, 281, 325. 

Silver, 23. . 

Similes, in the XJpanisads, 506. 

Sin, 95, 215, 245-9, 264-8, 310-12, 322, 477, 
527, 575, 576, 585, 586 ; caused by the 
Fathers or the gods, 477; divine re¬ 
sponsibility for human, 527, 586 ; ritual 
error as (cf. I^atte, ArcMv /. Religions- 
wissenschaft, xx. 256 ff., 269, 285), 478. 

Sin, Semitic deity, 100, n. 5, 222, n. 8- 

Sindhu, river, 174, 175. 

Sinivali, goddess, 199, 201, 355. 

Sinking of earth in ocean, 622. 

Sira, as deity, 188. 

Sisara, demon, 241. 

Sisyphos, alleged Vedic parallel to legend of, 
116, n. 1. 

Sita, deity, 64,186, 212, 214, 365, 366. 

Sita Savitri, 128. 

Six-eyed, Narapansa as, 165. 

Skambha, support as cosmic principle, 405, 
n. 3, 445, 452. 

Skambha hymn of the Atharvaveda, 538. 

Skanda, god, 149, 150, n. 2, 242 ; see also 
Sanatkumara. 

Skin (tvac), as organ of touch, 554, 556, 557. 

Skins, in ritual, 67, 197, 266-8, 375. 

Skull, 150, 266, 267. 

Sky, 3, 34, 57, 61, 77, 78, 80, 82, 95, 132, 
486 ; see also Dyaus and Heaven. 

Slave, mode to prevent running away, 389; 
see also Qudra. 

Slavonic religion, 37, 40,121, n. 1,140, n. 6, 
623, 627. 

Sleep, 245, 246, n. 3, 470, 475 ; as an evil, 
212 ; rite to induce, 388. 

Sleeping on ground, in ritual, 308, 420. 

Sleeplessness, banished to Trita Aptya, 385. 

Sloth, 471, 475, n. 3. 

Smadibha, a warrior, 228. 

Smell (ghrana, gandha), 553, 554, 556. 

Smelling, or snufhng, as mode of appro¬ 
priating essence of sacrifice, 272. 

Smoke, as means of purification, 383. 

Smoking, of yoimg child, 367, 368. 

Smrti, offerings to, 213. 

Snakes (cf. v. Negelein, Weliansckauung^ 
pp. 75 f.), as divine, 24, 63,193, 194, 213, 
362, 363, 364, 382, 445, 631 ; Raksases 
as, 145 ; see also Serpents. 

Sn&taka, religious student, 270. 

Sobharis, shooting of arrows against the 
Maruts' car, 351, n. 3. 

Sokrates, Greek philosopher (469-399 B.c.), 
586, 613. 
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Sol Indiges, early Roman sun worship, 
626, n. 5. 

Solid food, ceremony of feeding {anna- 
pragana) child with, 369. 

Soma, drink, 87, 91, 92, n. 5,106,109,113, 
114, 121, 124, 133, 134, 139, 143, 151, 
154, 166-8, 176, 184, 197, 205, 228, 235, 
623, 624. 

Soma, god, 60, 62, 79, n. 6, 81, 82, 84, n. 4, 
93, 97, 104, 106, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
117,134,140,141,142,158, 179,181,182, 
188,193, 207,208, 218,222, 225,227, 255, 
260, 272, 273,274, 319,320, 321,324, 353, 
360,377, 396,409, 429,430, 431,456, 458, 
460, 466, 481. 

Soma Pavamana, 2,296, 297, 

Soma plant, 283, 284. 

Soma sacrifice, 13, 84, 93,109, 124,254,255, 
265, 270, 271, 274, 275, 283, 287-9, 826- 
32, 343, 390, 397, 385. 

Son, sacrificing, for father, 283 ; secures 
essence of father on death, 580; successor 
to name and being of grandfather, 636. 

Sondergotter, S3, n. 3,44, 45, 55, 57, 64, 65, 
150, 186, 203, n. 1, 212, 215. 

Sophists, 613. 

Sorcerers, power to see, 892. 

Soul, 522-70, and see dtman and purusa. 

Soul-birds, 415. 

Souls of dead, as Raksases, 146, 147; 
places of the, 403-15 ; transmutation of 
the, 415, 416, 628, n. 1. 

Sound (gabda), 554, 556- 

Sounding holes (uparavas), 328. 

South, and Fathers, 411; and Yama, 148. 

South-east, world of Fathers, 411. 

Sowing of the crop, AradS worshipped atthe, 
186. 

Space (akaga, dig), 483, 435, 522, 525, n. 6, 
544, 661, 662, 594. 

Spartan initiatory ritual, 377, 378. 

Special deities, 203, n. 1. 

Speech, Yac, 161, 162, 163, 168, 173, 174, 
453, 455,456, 467,472,484,486, 517,518; 
used in magic, 390. 

Spells, 2,14,18, 65; related to prayers, $99 ; 
sacrifice as a, 260—4. 

Speusippos, Greek philosopher, nephew of 
Plato, 635. 

Sphatimkari (?), offerings to, 214. 

Spider, 523. 

Spinoza, B., Jewish philosopher (a.d. 1632— 
77), 530, 637. 

Spirit, and body, 403 ; see Soul; of barley, 
alleged representation of, 321, n. 4. 
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Spiritism, 42, n. 3. 

Spirits, or demons, Wundt’s classification 
of, 44. 

Spirits, of the dead and demons, 236, 237, 
238, 239. 

Spirit-worship, as source of religion (cf. 
H. Naumann, Primitive Gemeinschafts- 
kultuTy 1921; Weinreich, Archiv /. Re- 
ligionswissenschaft^ xxii. 321 ff.), 42-5. 

Spiritual man, as psychopomp, 575. 

Spit ox, offering, see gulagava. 

Spring festival, in month Caitra, 361, 362. 

Sprinlding, 270 ; of sacrificer at Vajapeya, 
339. 

Srhinda, possibly Iranian name, 7, 236. 

Smia, Asura, 232. 

Srnjaya, possibly Iranian name, 7. 

Sraoga’s palace, 622, n. 1 . 

Staff, use of, in magic rites, 384. 

Stag form of Prajapati, 208. 

Stanamering speech, of consecrated persons, 
300, 302, 303. 

Stars, as souls of the dead, 201, 416, 628, 
n. 1; worlds of the, 520, n. 7, 528 ; see also 
Great Bear, Morning and evening star, 
Naksatras, Planets. 

Stcherbatsky, Th., views on Buddliism, 546, 
547, 548. 

Steeds, of Agni, 154; of the gods, 87. 

Steps, of Visnu, 108, 109, 354 ; seven, as 
bond of xmion, 98, 375. 

Stoic philosophy, 610, n. 1 . 

Stone, buried at house building, 363 5 use 
in ritual as symbolic of firmness, 386 ; 
used to separate dead and living, 383. 

Stone building, not practised in Vedic 
India, 10 ; theory of heaven as a, 621-3. 

Stories, as part of ritual, 306. 

Straining of Soma, 167. 

Stream, as divine, 126,127,172-4, 

Stream, transfer of, from one bed to another, 
390. 

Strew {parMs)y 34, 286, 287. 

Strophic composition, in the Rigveda, 16. 

Studentship, 369-73, 587, 588. 

Study, modes of, 370, 371. 

Styx, oath by, 104. 

SubSla Upanisad, 501. 

Subandhu, loss of his soul, 404, n. 5 . 

Subject and object, 525, 598. 

Subxahma^ya, priest, 298, 299, 327. 

Subrahmanya, formula, 125, 131, n. 4, 
132. 

Substitution, of victim for self in sacrifice, 
268, 272 


Subtle elements, 537, 554, 579. 

Sudas, King, prot 6 g 6 of Indra, 91,131, 228. 

Suicide, 303, 459. 

Sumerians, 497, n. 4; relation to Dravidians, 
10, 628, n. 5, 630. 

Sumitra, disguise of Indra, 125. 

Summer solstice, 351; as beginning of the 
Vedic year, 4, n. 6 . 

Sun, 38, 60, 67, 88 , 92, 156, 168, 179, 181, 
190, 193, 203, 206,447,448, 486, 517, 518, 
520, n. 7, 528, 624, 626. 

Sun boat, 123. 

Sun spells, 309,333,335, n. 1 , 340,346, 351. 

Sunrta, deity, 211 . 

Suovetaurilia, in Roman sacrifice, 279, n. 5 . 

Suparakrodin, spirit, 242. 

Superhuman man, as psychopomp, 576. 

Superior deity, belief in as source of religion, 
45, 46 ; see also Monotheism. 

Suplan Sarnjaya, sacrificer, 320, n. 1 . 

Surias, Kassite god, 618, n, 2 . 

Surya, sun god, 39, 60, 65, 86 , 88 , 92, 95, 99, 
104,105,109, 114,120,126,127,156, 189, 
213, 243, 323, 324,359, 362,376,428, 451. 

Surya, daughter of the sun, dawn, 93, 107, 
115, 119, 120, 170. 

Suryacandramasa, sun and moon, 122 , 

Siiryamasa, sun and moon, . 122. 

Sii 9 ravas, Purohita of Kutsa, 125, n. 7,131, 
259. 

Susan, invented on analogy of Pusan, 400. 

Suspension of offering on trees, 55, 56, n. 3, 
149, n. 5, 155,156, n, 3, 287,322, 361, 365, 
385. 

Sutras, 222 , 242, 252, 256, 266. 

Suyajiia, author of the Qankhayana Sutra, 
28, n. 3. 

Svarbhanu, demon of eclipse, 227, 231, 235. 

Svatavas, class of Maruts, 215. 

Svatikari, offerings to, 214. 

Swan maidens, 40,151, 

Swans, as steeds of the A 9 vins, 114. 

Swinging, in ritual, 123, 351. 

Symbolic gods, 203, n. 1 . 

Sympathy, 480. 

Symposion, of Plato, myth of birth (U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, PUxtxm*^ i. 
366 ff.), 613. 

Syncretism of deities, 87, 88 . 

Taboos, 183,197,267, n. 2,304-10, 317,819, 
827, 333, 339, 849, 355, 373, 377, 386, 420. 

Tacitus, on Teutonic religion, 627, 628. 

Tadeva section of Vajasaneyi Samhita, 452, 
453. 
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Tail of victim, offered, 326. 

TailiSga, country, 632. 

Taittiriya Aranyaka, 112,140,144, 241, 356, 
409, 436, 482, 496, 498, 499, 503. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, 17, 137,186, 209, 347, 
440, 443, 450, 452, 499, 502, 583. 

Taittiriya Samhita, 17, 110, 111, 160, 184, 
208, 216,222, 303, 310, 387, 414, 443, 467, 
483, 561, 590, 613. 

Taittiriya Upanisad, 492,498, 510, 513, 515, 
521, 525, 526, 555, 561, 585. 

Takman, fever, 240, 381, 382. 

Taksa, snake deity, 361. 

Tak^aka, snake, 194, 214, 400. 

Tamralipti, 633. 

Tanaros, Gallic god, 37, n. 3. 

Tantalos, in Greek myth, 80. 

Tantras, 476, n. 1, 598. 

Taniinapat, god, 138,165,166,313, 320,349. 

Tarksya, sun-bird or sun-horse, 190, 381; 
Vaipa 9 yata, bird king, 193. 

Tasmanian tribes, disposal of dead among, 
53. 

Taste (jihvd)^ of flavours (rasa), 552, 554, 
556, 557. 

Teacher (gterw), and student, 369-73. 

Teaching, 588, 589. 

Tearing of bodies of dead by birds or beasts, 
614. 

Tell-el-Amarna letters, 5, 83. 

Temples (for Greece cf. CAH. ii. 625 f.), 
258, n. 2. 

Ten, as sacred number, 82, 420. 

Ten kings, battle of, 131. 

Ten-month year of gestation, 467, n. 1. 

Terremare people, various theories as to, 
627. 

Terror as religious motive, 194, 

Teutonic religion, 35,121, 627, 628, and see 
Germanic religion. 

Tevijja Sutta, 502. 

Thales, Greek philosopher (6th cent. b. c.), 
doctrine of origin of world from water, 
603, 610, n. 8. 

Thank-offering, 259, 260. 

‘ That thou art ’ as description of the 
absolute, 506, 524. 

Theaitetos, Greek Mathematician (4th cent, 
B. c.), 635. 

Theft of fire, 162, n. 1. 

Theism, 510, 511, 512, 527, 528, 546, 595. 

Theodoric of Verona, 618, n. 9. 

Theory of sacrifice in the Brahmanas, 454- 
67. 

Theravgdin, school of Buddhism, 565. 


Theriomorphic ghouls of the dead, 238,407. 

Theriomorphism, 47, 61-3, 70, 74, 75, 95, 
105, 114, 138, 134, 151, 168, 189-95, 197, 
208, 216, 274. 

Thetis, nymph, 183. 

Thieves, Rudra as patron god of, 150 ; dis¬ 
approved, 585 ; ordeal to test, 393. 

Thing-in-itself, 509, 593. 

Thirst, transferred by magic rite, 885. 

Thirteen, as sacred number, 334. 

Thirty-three, 82, 86. 

Thirty-three gods, 35. 

Thorr, Teutonic god, 37, 124. 

Thought, see Consciousness. 

Thought and being, in Parmenides, 636,637. 

Thought in moment of death, as determin¬ 
ing rebirth, 581. 

Thousand : spies of Varuna (for number, cf. 
Jacoby, Archiv /. Religionsxsnssenschafi, 
xxii. 262 fl.), 247, 381. 

Thrace, as source of transmigration doctrine, 
606, 607, 632 ; deity, Darzales, 620. 

Thraetaona, Iranian hero, 127,134. 

Three, sacred number, 41, 82,110, 114,149, 
n. 2, 156, 167, 168, 265, 288, 420. 

Three abodes of Soma, 168. 

Three backs of Soma, 168. 

Three births of Agni, 156,157. 

Three brothers of Agni, legend of, 157,158. 

Three fires, 287-9. 

Three forms of Agni, 157, 160. 

Three-headed, Naragahsa as, 165. 

Three-headed serpent, 127. 

Three heads of Vi§varupa, legend of the, 
235. 

Three mothers of fiva, 149. 

Three nights, marriage not consummated 
for, 376 ; obscuration of the moon by the 
sun, 181. 

Three Soma lakes, of Indra, 168. 

Three steps of Vis^-u, imitated by sacrificer, 
320. 

Three-wheeled chariot, of the A 9 vins, 114. 

Threshing-floor sacrifice, A 9 a worshipped 
at, 186. 

Threshold, not trodden on by bride, 375; 
offerings to Pusan on, 107. 

Thrita, in Iran, 34, 113,184,171. 

Throwing away in water, of garments, the, 
389, 390. 

Throwing up in the air, 287, 322. 

Throwing water over an object, 287, 389. 

Thrush, transfer of jaundice to a, 386. 

Thugs, patronized by DurgS, 150, n. 1. 

Thiunb, peculiar use of. 111, n. 1. 
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Thtunb size of the mind, 404. 

Thunder, 168, 190 ; moral lessons in voice 
of, 585. 

Thtmderholt, 124. 

Tiamat, Babylonian deity, 81, n. 2. 

Tibetan origin of Buddhism, alleged, 36. 

Tides, influence of the moon on the, 122. 

Tiger-king, alleged offering to, 195. 

Tiger skin, 841, 353. 

Tilinga, coimtry, 632. 

Tilphossian Erinys, legend of, 38. 

Time, 443, 453, 466, n, 2, 483, 485, 522, 544, 
549, 550, 551, 560, 561, 594, 613, n. 2 ; 
see also Kala. 

Tir Yast, 8. 

Tirindira, possibly Iranian name ( —Tira 
and Indra, of whom Tira is an epithet, 
A. G6tze, KZ. li. 152 f.), 7. 

Tistrya (=*Tisya, Seirios ; GQtze, KZ. li. 
146-51, from tvis), 623. 

Tisya, 146, 163. 

Tithi, lunar day of birth, offered to, 201, n. 3. 

Tocharians,Indo-Europeans (possibly Celtic, 
CAH. ii. 35 f.), of centum speech, 634, n. 2. 

Todas, worship of cattle bells and milk 
pails, 269, n. 5 ; suggested Mesopotamian 
origin of, 634. 

Toddy, art of making, introduced from 
Mesopotamia, 624. 

Tongue (Jihvd), 554, 556, 557. 

Tongues of fire, seven, 154. 

Tonsure (cuddkarman), of child, 869. 

Torch, as sun symbol, 67. 

Tortoise, cosmic, and divine, 81, n. 3, 112, 
192, 193, 196, 208, 242, 355‘. 

Tortures of hell, 410. 

Tosala, country, 632. 

Tosali, perhaps Dhauli, 632. 

Totemism, 46, 47,49,54, n. 1,74, n. 5,195-7, 
267, n. 2,269, 276, 283,284, 318,342, n. 3, 
346, n. 4, 365, 378, n. 3, 633. 

Touch {sparga), 553, 554, 556, 557, 563. 

Touching, in magic, 386 ; oneself in the 
oath, 395. 

Towns, not Rigvedic, 8,10. 

Tyksi Trasadasyava, a prince, 190, 191. 

Txsta, demon, 462. 

Trta, form of Trita, 400. 

Tracks, obliterated to deceive spirit of the 
dead, 418. 

Traitana (RV. i. 158. 5), 135, n. 5- 

Traiyambaka offering, 56, n. 3,149. 

Trance, 497, 516, n, 9 ; as source of belief in 
spirits of the dead, 75. 

Tranquillity, 585. 


Transfer of deeds, 409. 

Transfer of evil, 385, 386. 

Transformation of gods (cf. v. Negelein, 
Weltanschauung^ pp. 67 ff.), 241, 242. 
Transmigration, 54,180,498, 514, 535, 570- 
81, 592, 594, 606, 609, 632, 636. 
Transubstantiation, 326, n. 2, 

Trasadasyu, King, 90, 158, 226. 

Tratr, protector god, 65, 206. 

TrayamSna, deity, 400, n. 5. 

Trayastrin 9 a Stoma, 319, 350, 351. 

Treaty, Mitra in connexion with (v. 

Negelein, Weltanschauung^ pp. 170 ff.), 103. 
Tree marriage, post-Vedic, 184. 

Trees, 64, 74, 182, 184, 185, 213, 376, 631 ; 

sap in, 523 ; transmigration of, 526. 
Treta age, 82. 

Triad of gods, 156, 222, n. 8. 

Triad of obligations of man, 480. 

Tribal preferences in the Rigvedic worship, 
91, 92. 

Triglypton, country, 632. 

Trikakubh, salve from mount, 187. 
Triliiiga, country, 632, 

Tripolye culture, 629. 

Trigoka, ordeal of, 393. 

Trisandhi, demon, 400. 

Trita, ancient deity, 34, 113, 120, 127, 134, 
135, 151, 171, 245, 389, 400. 

Triton, Greek deity, 134. 

Trittya, in Greek sacrifice, 279, n. 5. 

Trivrt Stoma, 319, 350, 351. 

Truth (satya), 456, 471, 473, 479, 480. 
Tryambaka, epithet of Rudra, 143,149,322. 
Tryaruna, Iksvaku King, 239. 

Tugra, warrior, 228. 

Tuisto, Teutonic deity, 620. 

Tura Kavaseya, as an authority on the fire 
cult, 354. 

Turvayaria, protege of Indra, 129,228. 
Turva 9 a, King, aided by Indra, 131. 
Turva^as, people, 9, 634, n. 2. 

Tvastr, god, 65, 87,106, 112, 115,122, 139, 
162, 165, 176, 177, 178, 198, 204-6, 207, 
219, 220, 235, 320, 334, 470. 

Tveggi, Teutonic deity, 620. 

Twelve days, at end of year, 177, 178. 
Twelve gods, in Greece, 35. 

Twelve nights, period of, 116, n. 2. 
Twenty-five principles of SSmkhya, 543,605. 
Twenty-six principles of Yoga, 543. 
Twilights (sandhye), offerings to the, 213; 

possible explanation of the Alvins, 118. 
Twins, uncanny powers of, 118, n. 11. 

Two births of Agni, 157. 
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Two births of Soma, 169. 

Two divine Hotrs, 226. 

Uccai 99 ravas Kaupayeya, sage, 414. 
Ucchista, remnant of oblation deified, 24, 
445. 

Uda, variant of Udra, 632. 

Udagrabha, priest, 253. 

Udalaka 9 yapa, offerings to, 214, 426. 
Udankya, a spirit, 214. 

Udara^a^dilya, sage, 493. 

Uddalaki, student of philosophy, 493, 517. 
Udgatr, priest, 16, n. 3, 165, n. 7, 253, 297, 
814, 830, 335, 336, 338. 

Udra, Orissa, 632. 

Ugnis Szventa, Lithuanian fire deity, 37, 
161, n. 6. 

Ugra, name of Rudra, 144. 

Ugrajit, Apsaras, 184. 

Ugrampa^ya, Apsaras, 184. 

Uhsing, Lettish deity, 121. 

Ulukhala, demon, 240. 

Uma, goddess, 218, n. 4; Haimavatl, 144, 
199, 200. 

U^i^, variant of Udra, 632. 

Unity, of the gods, 88 ; of the imiveise, 
507, 508. 

Universe and absolute, 522-8. 

Unnetr, priest, 298, 328, 380, 349. 

Unreality of the world, see mdyd. 

Untruth (anf/a), 479, 480, 485- 
Upagatr, priest, 314. 

Upagu Sau 9 ravasa, story of, 292, n. 2, 458- 
Upakosala, student, 588. 

Upama, wife of Rsatra, Indra appears to, 
125, n. 13. 

Upanisads, philosophy of the. Chap. 29; 
referred to, 17, 20, 21, 22, 26, 54, 403, 
404,405,441,442,443,447,448,479,480 ; 
alleged Dravidian origin of name, 632, 
Upa 9 ruti, demon, 240. 

Upataksa, snake deity, 361. 

Upavaktr, priest, 253- 
Upavira, demon, 240. 

Ura^a (perhaps a double of Vi^tra, from vr), 
130, 193, 235. 

UTaspe 9 a, demon, 240, n. 6- 
Urine, used in Magic, 383, 389. 

XTr^ayu, Gandharva, 180. 

Uruvanassil, Mitanni form of Varu^ia’s 
name, 617- 

Urvara, deity of the ploughed field, 64, 88, 
186, 137, 366. 

Urvarapati, Indra as, 186. 

Urva 9 l, bride of Pururavas, 182,183, 200. 


U 9 anas, 457, and see Kavya, 

U9ij, family, 232. 

U 9 inaras, people, 496. 

Usas, Dawn, 38, 50,87,93, 95,105,114, n. 3, 
115, 119, 122, 208, 214, 218, 243. 

Utkala, Orissa, 632. 

Uttanapad, cosmic power, 81, n. 3, 401. 

Uttaranarayana section of Vajasaneyi 
Saihhita, 452. 

Uttuda, Sondergott, 64. 

Vac, deity, 29, n. 3, SO, 199, 227, 349, 438, 
444, 470, 471, 610. 

Vacaspati, god of speech, 163. 

Vadhrya 9 va, Agni of, 158. 

Vadhula Sutra, 28, n. 4. 

Vahagn, Armenian deity, 33. 

Vaikhanasa Dharmasfitra, 588. 

VaikhSnasa Sutra, 28, n, 4. 

Vairaja Saman, 350. 

Vairupa Saman, 350. 

Vai 9 aleya, a spirit, 214. 

Vai 9 esika, philosophical system, 545, 548, 
n. 6, 559, n, 9. 

Vaigravaipia, Kubera, 10, n. 3, 242,374. 

Vai 9 vadeva ^astra, 93, 220, 255, 315, 331. 

Vaigyas, third class of Vedic society, 292, 
816, 317, 326, 339, 341, 368,369, 370,373, 
875, 395, 481, 576. 

Vaitana Sutra, 29, 345. 

Vaitarani, and dead, 153, n. 5, 347, 412. 

Vaivasvata, epithet of Manu, 112. 

Vaja, Rhhu, 176. 

Vaja 9 ravasa, father of Naciketas, 440. 

Vajasaneyi Samhita, 17, 19, 144, 347, 452, 
490, 499, 501. 

Vajjis, people, 36. 

Vala, demon, 128, 134, 163, 223, 235, €21, 
622. 

Vaiakliilya hymn, mode of reciting, 316,381. 

Vamadeva, Vfimadevas, 1, 227, 571, 584, 
609, n. 2- 

Vamadevya Saman, 335. 

Vanaspati, lord of the forest, tree, 184- 

Vandana, rescued by the A 9 vins, 116* 

Vanga, place, 632. 

Vara, in Vendidad, 621, 622. 

Varaghna, bird form of Verethraghna, 63, 
133, n. 6. 

VSraha Sutra, 28, n. 4. 

Varcin, Asura, 131, 231,236. 

Varupa, god, 25, 33,34,38,57,60,71,83,86, 
n. 3, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 96-104, 
105,112, n. 3,113,120,122,124,126,133, 
141,142, X47, n. 3,157,161,167,169, 177, 
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182,189,199, 200,215, 217,226, 233,244, 
246-9, 257, 263, 264, 265, 267, 280, 282, 
296, 804,311, 822,828, 829,881,384,346, 
847, 353,355,360,863, 364,374,376,380, 
898,895,407,413,433,434,485,468,469, 
478, 474,475,478,480, 481, 588, 584,617, 
620, 622. 

Varunani, wife of Varunia, 218, 

Vaxutri, demon, 462. 

Varutri, protector deities, 206. 

Va^a, cow as cosmic power, 444. 

Vagas, people, 496. 

Vagini, deity, 218. 

Vaskali, on the nature of the Brahman, 522. 

Vasistha, Vasisthas, 1, 83, 91, 92, 131, 152, 
181,182, 227, 228, 251, 261, 291, 292, 293, 
853, 354, 426, 482, 570. 

Vasistha Dharma Sutra, 29. 

Vastospati, god, 63, 64,188, 237, 317, 363. 

Vasuhandhu, Buddhist philosopher, 504, 
547, n. 1, 548. 

Vasuki, snake deity, 861. 

Vasus, Agni’s associates, 86, 91, 215, 222, 
223, 458. 

vata, wind god, 86, 92, 114, 139, 140, 402. 

Vatsa, ordeal of, 393. 

Vatsapri Bhalandana, sage, 462. 

Vatsas, people, 196. 

Vayu, Iranian demon, 34. 

Vayu, wind god, 81, 86,92,93,122,124,126, 
189, 140, 144, n. 13, 151, 156, 167, 168, 
213,323, 331,339,362, 376, 402,458, 470, 
527, 561, 577, 581. 

Vedas, 207, 514, 515 ; offerings to the, 213. 

Vedangas, 603, n. 4. 

Vedanta, meaning of term, 514 ; philosophy 
of the, 503, 507, 533, 535, 545, 551, 552, 
553, 558, 565, n. 2, 576, 584, 612, 637. 

Veddahs, of Ceylon, 11,634. 

Vegetation, influence of moon on, 122. 

Vegetation spirit, 44,148,149, n, 5,186,197, 
n. 4. 

Veins, 566, 569, 587, 591. 

Vendidad, 621. 

Verethraghna, Iranian genius of victory, 33, 
63, 68, 133, 171, 193, 235, n. 1. 

Vergilian tradition, 619, n. 

Vesta, 37, 151, n. 1, 161. 

Vestal Virgins, 258. 

Vetasus, defeated by Indra, 228. 

Vibhinduka, Asura, 234. 

Vibhu, class of the :]9,bhus, 176. 

Vibhvan, Rbhu, 176. 

Vices, sec Sin. 

Vidathin, father of ]p,ji 9 van, 130, 


VideghaMathava, and Aryanfirecult, 38,158. 

Videha, country, 23,496. 

Vidhatr, an abstract deity, 205, 206, 300. 

Vighne 9 a, deity, 242. 

Vijara, stream, 407, n.. 7. 

VijnSnavada, Vijfianavadin, Buddhist 
school, 512, 558, 559. 

Vikega^ demon, 240, n, 6. 

Vilistefiga, DSnavi, 125. 

Vimada, aided by the A 9 vins, 116. 

Vimukha, spirit, 242. 

Vinayaka, Vinayakas, spirits, 242. 

Vindhya, mountains, 496. 

VindhyavSsa (see Keith, BSCS. iv. 654), 504. 

Vindhyakavasa, 544, n. 5. 

Vipa 9 , as a deity, 172. 

Viraj, 62, n. 1, 436, 620, n. 1 ; as dawn, 
121, n. 5. 

Virginity, danger of interference with, 376. 

Virocana, a demon, 506, 517. 

Virtues, 480, 585, 586. 

VirQpaksa, deity, 213, 242. 

Virupas, a subdivision of the Afigirases, 224. 

Vi 9 irsni, demoness, 241. 

Vi 9 palS, given an iron limb by the A9vins, 
116. 

Vi 9 vajit, deity, 400, n. 5. 

Vi 9 vaka, aided by the A 9 vins, 116. 

Vi 9 vakarman, creator god, 193, 206, 207, 
265, 437, 438, 444, 450, 487, n. 7, 610. 

Vi 9 vakarman Bhauvaixa, gives earth to 
Ka9yapa, 622. 

Vi 9 vamitra, Vi 9 vamitras, seer and family, 
1, 91, 182, 184, n. 12, 227, 283, 291, 292, 
496, n. 4. 

Vipvarupa, demon son of Tvasty, 122, 127, 
128, 133, 134, 165, 205, 235,*461, 470. 

Vi 9 vasTi, all-creator gods, 207. 

Vi 9 vavasu, Gandharva,67,179,180,181,376. 

Vi 9 ve Bevas, All-gods, 75, 214. 

Visad, Asura, 234. 

Vispapu, found by the A 9 vins, 116. 

Visnu, god, 24, 30, 46, 57, 62, n. 4, 80, 88, 
92, 93, 98,104,106,108-12, 123,126,127, 
13X, 142,143,187, n. 4,192,197,199, 204, 
208, 218,215, 221, 229, 250, 291,292, 293, 
320, 324,342, 354, 360, 362, 426,456, 458, 
461,473, 512, 525,539, 570, 623. 

Vi^taspa, Iranian King, 615. 

Vital airs, see Breaths. 

Vivanhvant, Iranian deity, 34, 113, 171. 

Vivasvant, perhaps the sun, 34, 82, 83,^99, 
112,113,120,138,159,171,108, 203, 215, 
229, 254, 621. 

Volition, 478, and see Will. 
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Voluntary death hy fire, as explanation of 
the Diksa, 302. 

Vourukasa, ocean in Iranian view, 135, 623. 

Vows, 260, n. 5 ; of student, 303, 304, 371. 

Vrsakapi, obscure figure in myth, 66, 133, 
192, 214. 

Vrsana 9 va, Indra hailed as Mena of, 125. 

Virtra, demon, 62, 68,72, 88, 91,93,104,114, 
124,131,133, 134,136, 142, 151, 161, 163, 
168, 192,195, n. 2, 205, 210, 220, 234, 235, 
266, n. 7, 464, 468, 477. 

Vrtrahan, epithet of Indra (Magoun {Studies 
in honor of Bloomfield^ pp. 197-210), makes 
it apply primarily to Agni, but uncon¬ 
vincingly), 33, 133. 

Vratya, Vratyas, 24,147, 148, 209, 337, 338, 
385, 402, 471. 

Vratya Stomas, 209, 337, 338, 369, 496, n. 7. 

Vultures, as birds of omen, 193; demons as, 
237. 

Vyan 9 a, demon, 130. 

Vyasa, Yogabhasya, 537, 548. 

Waking reality, compared with dreams, 508, 
558, 567-70. 

War god, Agni as, 161 ; Brhaspati, 163. 

Warriors, 228. 

War-spell, see ApvS. 

Washing, as prophylactic means, 383; 
taboo on, 305, 306. 

Water, as an element, 471, 472, 517, 525; 
as source of the universe, 603. 

Waters (dpah), goddesses, 34, 38, 58, 60, 64, 
82,88, 97,104, n. 1,135,136,141,142,168, 
175, 181, 182, 184, 213, 214, 227 ; and 
Agni, 155, 156 ; as barrier between dead 
and living, 422 ; in magic, 383, 389 ; oath 
by, 395. 

Water offerings, to the dead, 427. 

Water ordeal, 393. 

Water spirit, in Namuei legend, 131. 

Wax image, used in magic, 389. 

Way of salvation, 581—3. 

Way of the Fathers, see pitrydna. 

Way of the gods, see devaydna. 

Weapons, as divine (cf. Ayudhapuja, 
Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of 
Southern’ India, p. 174 ; Rose, JRS. iii. 
235), 64, 66,188 ; of Budra, deposited on 
trees, 143. 

Wedding hymn, 2, 170, 373-8. 

Wedding party, trees asked to bless, 182. 

Wedding ritual, 330, 373—8, 390. 

Weighing ordeal, for dead man, 393, n. 3, 
572. 

23 [h.O.S. 32] 


Welfare, as deity, 213. 

Well, student not to look at shadow in a, 
373. 

Werwolves, 197, n. 1. 

Wheel, as fetish, 67, 105; and sun, 340. 

White Yajurveda, 17 ; see also ?atapatha 
Brahmana and Vajasaneyi Samhita. 

Wicked, fate of, 576. 

Wieland, in Germanic mythology, 205, n. 8. 

Wife of dead in funeral rituaf, 418, 419 ; 
of sacrificer, Yajamana, 265, 266, 299, 
319, 320, 330, 332, 339, 361. 

Will, 245, 509, 527, 554, 555, 557, 574, 586. 

Will o’ the wisp, 238. 

Wind, as deity, 38, 50, 138, 139, 140, 179, 
181 ; as element, 517, 525, 561. 

Wine, replaces mead in Greece, 284, 624. 

Wings of the mountains, cut ofi by Indra, 
132. 

Winter, 127. 

Winter solstice, 155, 160, 177, 191, n. 4. 

Wiping away of sin, 245. 

Wiros, i.e. Indo-Europeans, 618, 619. 

Wisdom of Agni, 160,161, 168. 

Wish cows, 349, n. 2, 407. 

Wives of the gods, 218, 219, 296, 320. 

Wodan, German god, 620, and see Odin. 

Wolf, well known in the Rigveda, 23. 

Wolf of hell, 410, n. 2. 

Wolves, Greek offerings to, 197. 

Women, 56, 471, 475, 480 ; as mourners, 
418 ; in domestic ritual, 358, n. 3, 367 ; 
in Mahavrata, 351 ; marriage, 373-8 ; 
not initiated, 378. 

Woodpecker, connected with Mars, 626. 

Woods, eaten by Agni, 154; haunted by 
Budra, 145; ingredients in magic, 397,398. 

Wooers, in marriage ritual, 374; of Agariste, 
motif of legend of, alleged derivation 
from India, 601. 

Wool, as cleansing material, 383. 

Word, see Logos, Speech, and Vac. 

Work, 467, and see karman. 

World egg, 436, 442, 525, 528. 

World of the ox, 477. 

Worlds, 520, n. 7, 528. 

Worms propitiated, 194. 

Worship of dead and sacrifice, 257, 425-32. 

Wrath, as characteristic of Budra, 143; 
as a deity, 2, 203 ; of the Maruts, depre¬ 
cated, 152 ; not to be shown, 585. 

Xanthos of Lydia, 614. 

Xenokrates, Greek philosopher (4th cent. 
B. c.), 634. 
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Xenophanes, Greek philosopher (6th cent. 
B. C.), 602, 603, 635. 

Xerxes, King (486—465 b. c.), of Persia, 614- 

Yadu, King, helped hy Indra, 131. 

Yadus, people, 9, 634, n, 2. 

Yaja, SondergOttin, of sacrifice, 186, 212. 

Yajnavacas, wife of, 471, n, 3- 

Yajfiavalkya, a sage, 191, 310, 325, 354, 
459, 4S3, 495, 498, 505, 506, 507, 510, 512, 
513, 515, 517, 520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 529, 
530, 536, 546, 551, 552, 573, 574, 579, 582, 
587, 592, 593, 594, 595, 596, 598, 604. 

Yajnaviksepin, spirit, 242. 

YajnSyajniya Saman, 330. 

Yajurveda, 1, 16, 17, 19, 24, 25, 50, 79, 97, 
109, 113, 134, 140, 142, 144, 145, 150, 
159, 168,170, 173, 182,184, 211, 213, 215, 
221, 231, 252, 253, 438, 491, 493, 519. 

Yajus, 16. 

Yaksas, spirits, 78, 213, 242. 

Yania, god, 34, 63, 71, 82, 84, 87, 88, 92, 93, 
113, 122,138, 148, 150, 179,192, 193,198, 
205, 213, 229, 230, 247, 248, 280, 360, 
363, 406,409, 411, 418, 419, 431, 435, 440, 
469, 619, n. 3, 621, 622. 

Yama-Rak§asas, 73. 

Yami, sister of Yama, 88, 84, 179, 198, 205, 
236, 247, 248, 408. 

Yaska, author of the Nirukta, 20, 86, 100, 
107, 117, 127, 138,139, 156, 164, 198, 229, 
488, 633. 

Yasna, 34. 


Yatis, slain by Indra, 133, 226. 

Yava, barley, as spirit, 214. 

Yavakri, slain by a Gandharva and an 
Apsaras, 182, n. 9, 471, n. 3, 636, n. 2. 

Yavanani, Greek writing, 20, n. 1. 

Yawning, risk of soul excaping in, 404. 

Year, 79 ; offerings to, 201. 

Yellow colour of demons, 237. 

Yggdrasill, fabulous ash, 172, n, 2. 

Yima, in Iran, 34, 113, 619. 

Yimak, in Iranian legend, 620. 

Ymir, sacrifice of, 619, 620. 

Yoga, philosophy, 56,81, n. 3, 148, n. 1, 492, 
n. 4, 505, 510, 535, 539, 5 tl, 543, 544, 549, 
555, 569, 589-91 ; alleged Dravidian 
origin of name, 632. 

Yoga practices, 401,402. 

Yoke, passing under, 420 ; see also Hole. 

Ytipake 9 in, spirit, 242. 

Zamolxis, of Thrace, 606. 

Zaotar, Iranian equivalent of the Hotr, 34, 
254, 294. 

Zeus, 36, 45, 85, 95, 102,117, n. 3, 119, n. 5, 
309, 448 ; as Pater, 37. 

Zeus Pramantbeus, 289, n, 2. 

Ziu, Germanic god, 87, n. 2. 

Zoroaster, 6, 7, 83, 90, 101, 117, 232, 468, 
469, 614, 615, 616. 

ZoToastrian period of Indian history, 
alleged, 35, n. 4. 

Zrvan, Iranian, 620. 

Zulus, burn omentum, 281. 
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ariQUi cup, 328, 339. 
akhandakala, impartite 
time, 560. 

ahhala^ epithet of Rudra, 

144, n. 4 ; akkald devatd^ 

145, 327, n. 6. 
agnicayana, 352,354-6,364, 

397, 440, n. 1, 465-7, and 
see Piling of the fire. 
agnihotra, fire-offering, 161, 
261, 289, 297, 317, 318, 
319, 321, 323, 514, 580, 
585, 588. 

agnispma, sacrifice, 155, 
255,272,310,313,326-32. 
Agntsomlyay victim, 324. 
agnyddhdna, agnyddheya^ 
297, 316, 317, and see 
Establishment of the fires. 
aghnyd, applied to the cow, 
191. 

amiy subtle, 547* 
ai, move, 466. 
atigraha, objects of sense, 
554, 556, 557. 
atigrdhya, cup, 330. 
atirdtra^ sacrifice, 119, n. 1, 
256, n. 3, 827, 335, 336, 
348, 350, 351. 

drfi6s, dvTfjiTjv, 466. 

ctyagnispma, sacrifice, 335, 
350. ” 

addbhya, cup, 328, 339. 
adri, pressing stone, 167. 
adhidevatam, adhidaivatam^ 
486, 659. 

adhydndd^ plant, 376. 
adhydtmam, psychologi¬ 
cally, 486, 559. 
an, breathe, 466- 
anaitd, doctrine of, 547. 
ananta, or dnanda, of abso¬ 
lute, 519. 

anindrdh, people who do not 
believe in Indra, 433. 
anucara, in ^astras, 315. 
anuhandhyd, cow, 334. 
anumdna, inference, 482. 

23 ’*' 


afterofferings, 320. 
anurupa, verses in Qlastras, 
315, 316. 

anu-vasatkdra, secondary 
vasat call, 295. 
anwodkyd, verse of invita¬ 
tion, 255. 

anrta, untruth, 473, 479. 
anrtadeva, sense of, 247, n.4. 
antariksa, 486, 520, n. 7, 
561, and see Atmosphere, 
antarydma, cup, 329. 
antarydmin, internal con¬ 
troller, 527. 

andhas, used of Soma, 167. 
annaprdgana, see Solid food, 
feeding of child with. 
annamaya, epithet of self, 
518. 

anvastakya, rite, 428, 429. 
anvdraTnbhantyd isti, 320, 
321. 

anvdhdrya, mess, 320. 
anvdhdtyapacana, fire, 288. 
apadti, offerings, 338. 
apamata, despisers of Vedic 
rites, 622. 

apdna, inspiration, 453,553, 
n. 7, 556, 564, 565. 
apdpa, epithet of slayer at 
animal sacrifice, 274, n. 7. 
apdmdrga, plant, 265, 384, 
404. 

apdvya, libations, 325. 
apigarmra, Indra as, 335. 
apurta, Mimansa doctrine 
of, 574, n. 3. 

apiorydma (dptorydma),faim 
of sacrifice, 334, 336. 
apsaras, meaning of, 182. 
apsujii, sense of, 81, n. 2. 
abhipitva, sense of, 255. 
abhiplava sadaka, form of 
sacrifice, 348, 351. 
abhisecanlya, aspersion of 
the king, 340, n. 6. 
amdnava, superhuman, used 
of psychopomp, 678. 


amria, drink of immortality, 
623, 624. 

'amedhya, impure, 470. 
ayas, meaning of, 22, n. 5. 
argha, gift for Snataka, 
372, 374. 

arghya, ceremony, 363; 
water, 427. 

arta, urta, Iranian counter¬ 
part of rta, 35. 
avakd, plant, 142, n. 3, 355, 
363, 381, 390. 
avamas, Fathers as, 329. 
avdbhrdia, final bath, 286, 
303, 304, 330. 
avdna, a form of breath, 564. 
avdntaradJiksd^ intermediate 
consecration, 327, 328. 
amdyd, ignorance, 515. 
avivdkya, tenth day in main 
part of dvddagdha, 350, 
agUild vac, haunts the evil 
doer, 477. 

agoa, origin of, from Praja- 
pati’s swollen eye, 208. 
agvattha, 339, 341, 363,398, 
527; as home of Ap- 
sarases, 184. 

agoatva, horse-nature, 484. 
agoamedha, horse sacrifice, 
40, 63, 105, 114, 118, 
119, 175, 195, 198, 199, 
200, 202, 213, 218, 227, 
254, 260, 262, 263, 279, 
285, 304, 311, 343-7, 389, 
476. 

aia (urta), right, 35, 83. 
asddha, brick, 354. 
astakds, offerings on the, 93, 
*177, 197, 201, 280, 300, 
372, 428, 429. 
asddhu, evil, 479, n, 7. 
asu, breath, spirit, 233,403, 
404, 405, 447, 453. 
asuntti, spirit-leading, 405. 
asura (on etym. cf. Giintert, 
Ber arische Weltkdnig, 
pp. 97 ff.), 232. 
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ahamkara, individuation, | 
437, n. 1, 509, n. 1, 517, 
533, 534, 542, 553, 612. 
dhinsa, non-injuring life, 
192, 476. 

ahlna, sacrifices, 348, 349. 
ahfdayajna, unpleasant, 
*556, n. 2. 

dkdga, ether, 204, n. 3, 485, 
561, 562. 

dgaSy sin, 249, 485. 
Agnimdruta, cup, 330, 
dgn%dhnya^ fire, 328. 
dgrayana, ceremony, 323, 
350.* 

dgrayana, cup, 329. 
dgrahdyant, festival, 201, n. 
6, 362. 

dghdra, butter libation, 319. 
dghpjdy epithet of Pusan, 
1*0*7. 

doyo>> butter, 397. 
dUL, aquatic bird, 182. 
dtithCcdcL^ 455, n. 2. 
dtman, self, 403, n. 5, 441, 
447, 450-2, 485, 486, 491, 
507-13, 515, 516-22, 538, 
541, 558, 559, 560, 562-7, 
567-70, 578, 579, 581, 
582,583,589; etymology, 
450, 451. 
dtmanvant, 451. 
dtmavdda, doctrine of self, 
rejected by Buddhism, 
547. 

ddhamna, mixing of Soma 
with water, 167. 
ddhavanlya, tub, 255, 328, 
329. 

dnanda, bliss, or ananta, 
eternity, of absolute, 519. 
dnandamayay epithet of self, 
518, 521. 

dpiya, derivation of (cf, 
Gimtert, Der arische 
Weltkdnigy p. 33 : dpiy 
friend), 135, n. 5. 
dpydyana, swelling out of 
Soma shoots, 167, 316. 
dpfiy invocations, 164, 185, 
275,293,313,325,349,623. 
dmantranay altar, 159, n. 2. 
dyusyay ceremony to pro¬ 
duce long life, 367, 368. 


dyuSy form of ukthya sacri¬ 
fice, 351. 

drya-satyay Aryan or noble 
truths, 559, n. 11. 
dvasathya, fire, 159, 258, 
290. 

dvidy formulae, in rajasuya, 
341. 

dgdy longing, 186, 517. 
apir, name of milk, &c., 
mixed with Soma, 167. 
dskdrUy sneeze, 307, n. 10. 
dsanay postures in sitting, 
591. 

dsasyahaliy offering, 366. 
dhavaniyay fire, 157, 159, 
164, 254, 288, 289, 316, 
317, 318, 320, 325, 332, 
344, 416, 431, 473. 

igniSy Latin parallel of Agni, 
161. 

ingiday plant, 397. 
iddhi {Tddhi)y magical 
powers, Buddhist, 595, 
n. 1. 

indriya, senses, 554. 
istdpurta, sacrifice and gifts, 
*250, 409, 478, n. 5, 573, 
n. 11. 

istiy sacrifice, 313, 319. 

iikthaviryay formula, 315. 
ukthya, cup, 329- 
ukthya, sacrifice, 327, 334, 
335, 350, 351. 
ucchista, as absolute, 24, 
445*. 

ujjitiSy at close of vdjapeya, 
339. 

uttaravedi, form of altar, 
254, 325, 326, 336. 
utsanna, extensive or obso¬ 
lete, 476, n. 3. 
utsarga, dismissal festival, 
372. 

utsargindm ayana, form 
of Sattra, 352, n. 2. 
udayantyd isH, concluding 
offering, 330, 331. 
udavasdnlyd ispi, concluding 
offering, 331. 

uddna, up-breathing, 453, 
564, 565. 

udumbara, tree, 336, 339, 


341,363, 367, 372, 376; as 
home of Apsarases, 184. 
udgltha, part of Saman, 314, 
519. 

uddhita, of dead, 417. 
udyaUy form of arrangement 
of verses, 314. 
upadrava, part of Saman, 
314. 

upanisady etymology, 489. 
tipagaya, post, 334. 
upasady ceremony, 327. 
upa-sady 492. 

upastha, organ of genera¬ 
tion, 556, 

upasthdnay Teveiencey 311. 
upahavytty offering, 338. 
tipangusavanoy cup, 328. 
upddhiSy conditioning facts, 
551. 

umdy linen, 633. 
uruguld, 26, n. 4. 
urta, 83, and see a§a. 
ulapa grass, strew used at 
wedding, 375, n. 4. 
u^ra, worms, 389. 

urvaSy Fathers as, 329. 

rk^a, in sense of Raksas, 237, 
n. 1. 
rCy 448. 

rtUy right, order, 33,35,83-5, 
162, 246, 248, 249, 433, 
437, 448, 449, 469, 473, 
479, 487. 

rVaig-vaTaiiay choosing of the 
priests, 254 
rbhUy etymology, 178. 

ekastakdy in Magha, 122, 
428. 

edaka, ram, not sacrificed, 
324. 

etad vai tat, that is this, 524. 
enaSy sin, 249, 485. 
emusay fierce. 111. 
esdy as signal for recitation 
of the Qastra, 315. 

aikavartanna (probably cor¬ 
responding to eka and 
vrt)y in Mitanni, 617. 
aikddaginay animal offering, 
333, 334. 

aitihya, tradition, 482. 
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Aindravdyava, cup, 329. 
aistikiy form of sautrdmanl, 
353, n. 1. 

odana, porridge, 275, 445. 
odanapacanaf fire to cook 
the porridge, 159. 
om, 491, 519, 589, n. 4, 590, 
591 ; offered to, 213. 
osadh% 175, and see Plants. 

aupanisaday vow, 371. 
aumlna, linen, 633. 
auzomewa, infinitive in 
Mitanni, 617. 

kaTmhh^ metre, 315. 
kanydpradd/na, gift of a 
daughter, 374. 
karambha^ offerings of, 321. 
karlra^ plant, 142, n. 3. 
karpdsay cotton, 634, n. 2. 
karmadcoas^ gods by merit, 
573, n. 11, y 520, n. 7, 
525, n. 1. 

karman, work, action, 250, 
478, 494, 502, n. 3, 553, 
573, 574, 577, 578, 579, 
580, 594, 596, 597. 
kalaga, bowl, 255. 
kalpandpodha (perception), 
without imagination,559. 
kavyavdhana (cf. Bloom¬ 
field, Streitberg-Festgobey 
pp. 12 ff.), 160, 254, 429, 
430, 431. 

kdrana, 483, 562, and see 
Causality. 

kdrlr%stiy offering, 135, 324. 
kdrya, result, 482. 
kdryakdla, time as an effect, 
560. 

kdrsdpanas (ef. JRAS. 1916, 
p. 366 ; 1924, p. 94), 

magic, 396, n. 2. 
kdla, 444,485, 560 ; and see 
Time. 

kiydmbu, plant, 420. 
kuntdpa, hymn, 400. 
kuldyind, form of arrange¬ 
ment of verses, 314. 
kugay grass. 111, 317, 363, 
364, 366, 371. 
kumtdnday ceremony, 356. 
kriydy magic, 40. 


kegavapanlyay rite, 342. 
kogay bowl, 255 ; sheath of 
soul, 521. 

kaukiVi, form of sautrdman% 
352, 353. 

kratUy will, 484, 554, n. 5, 
555. 

kramamuktiy doctrine of, 
584. 

kravyavdhanay Agni as, 160, 
kravyddy Agni as (cf. Bloom¬ 
field, Streitberg-Festgabey 
pp. 13 ff.), 160, 238, 357. 
klegay defilements, 548. 
ksairay royal power, of 
Varuna, 96. 

ksatradhrtiy offering to 
secure one’s lordship, 343. 
ksumd, linen, 633. 
ksetriyay 73, n. 6, 398, n. 8. 
ksaumay linen, 633. 

khaty 356. 
khadiray wood, 396. 
kharjura, plant, 142, n. 3. 
khalu mi, 484. 

gatagrt, possessing full pro¬ 
sperity, 340. 
gandha, see Smell. 
gandharva and gandha, 180. 
gavdm ayana, sacrifice, 350- 
2 . 

gdthd ndrdgah^y 250- 
gdyatriy metre, 255. 
gdrhapatya, fire, Agni, 157, 
158, 159, 250, 265, 288, 
316, 317, 318,. 320, 825, 
344, 430, 431, 
gunas, constituents, 53^, 
539, 540, 544, 548, 605, 
612. 

gupta, second part of a 
Vai 9 ya’s name, 368. 
grhadexdy household deity, 
*76. 

grhapatiy lord of the home, 
Agni as, 320. 
go, form of ukthya, 351. 
gotra, restrictions on mar¬ 
riage within the, 373. 
go-sava, offering, 338, 340, 
476. 

granthi, Jain technical term, 
504, 


grahas, graspers, 233; cups, 
235 ; senses, 554, 556, 
557. 

grdmanl-sava, offering, 340. 
grdvauy pressing stone, or 
(Oliphant, Studies in 
honor of Bloomfield, pp. 
228 ff.) mortar and 
pestle, 167. 

gkordcdrika, man of severe 
observances, 588. 
ghrana, see Smell. 

caksus, see Eye and Sight. 
caturavaitim, those who 
make four portions, 313. 
caiurthay state of soul, 569, 
570. 

caiurhotr, formula, 356. 
camasasy goblets of the 
priests, 329. 
camuSy bowls, 255. 
carakdy form of sautrdmanly 
352, 353. 

city consciousness, 519, 555. 
cittay consciousness, 555, 
559, 563. 

ditiy thought, 535. 
cetaSy thought, 555. 
caitya, offering, 366, 433, n. 
2 , 

cyu, as technical term, 504. 

chandomas, days in a Sattra, 
350, 351. 

jagoM, metre, 255. 
janas (janarloka), 528. 
jambha, convulsions, 381, 
n. 7. 

jaldn, epithet of absolute, 
491, 493, 506. 
jaldsa, Rudra’s remedy, 143, 
152. 

jihvd, see Taste uwd Tongue. 
jivanmukta, ideal of a, 584. 
jtvdiman, empirical soul, 
525. 

juhti, ladle, 864. 
juhotayah, forms of offering, 
294. 

jyoiisiOTna, general type of 
Soma sacrifice, 334-6. 
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jyoiis, form of agnistoma, 
351, 

jhanas, forms of trance, 
Buddhist, 595, n. 1. 

taks^ fashion, 205. 
tak§an, carpenter, 298. 
tai ivam asi^ that thou art, 
506, 524. 

tadvanam^ epithet of abso¬ 
lute, 491, 506- 
tanu, body, 380, n. 4, 486. 
tanuhaviSt offering to three 
forms of Agni, 317. 
tapas, heat, asceticism, 210, 
300, 303, 306, 307, 436, 
487, 514, n. 11, 590. 
tapes (tapoloka), 528. 
tamas, darkness, as a guna, 
535, 539. 

tarak§Us offered to Raksases, 
324. 

tarka, reflection, 591. 
tarpana, ceremony, 213. 
tanunapira, ceremonial, 166, 
309, 385, 399, 478. 
idpasa, Indian as con¬ 
trasted with Christian, 
447. 

tdbuva, alleged identity with 
taboo, 632, 633. 
titaii, Iranian form, 8. 
iith% lunar day, not early 
Vedic, 28, n. 2. 
iaijasa^ as soul state, 569, 
n. 6. 

iaimdta, dubious sense of, 
26, n. 4, 81, n. 2. 
turdyana i§t% sacrifice, 324. 
tu^nzmjapa^ in morning 
litany, 315. 
iristubh^ metre, 255. 
ivaks, fashion, 205. 
tvac^ see Skin. 

fhu,imperative termination, 
500, n. 9. 

dak^a, effective desire, 484. 
daknna, fire, 157, 159, 254, 
268, 288, 316, 317, 318, 
320, 821, 322, 344, 473. 
daksind, as epithet of Dawn, 
121 . 

dakmidSy fees, 299,352,495. 


datta, give, ddna, gift, 480. 
dadhikrdy sense of, 190. 
dayadhvam, be compassion¬ 
ate, dayd, pity, 480. 
darbha, grass, 70, 89, 142, 
n. 3, 329, 364, 366, 367, 
372, 397, 430, 445, 472. 
darm, ladle, 254, 359. 
dagapeya, offering, 342. 
dagardtra^ ten-day rite, 335. 
dagahoir, formula, 356, 394. 
dasra, wonder workers, 114. 
Ddkgdyana, form of new and 
full-moon sacrifice, 320. 
ddnasiuiis, praises of gifts, 
250, 400. 

daman, in Avesta, 487, 
n.6. 

ddmyata, be subdued, 480. 
dlksa, consecration, 182, n. 

10, 276, 285, 300-3, 306, 
336, 341, 377, n. 2, 401, 
629 ; etymology of, 302. 

duhkha, pain, 556, 559, n. 

11. 

duroardha, not sacrificed, 
324. 

durhdrdasa, unpleasant, 
556, nn. 2, 8. 
dUrvd, plant, 142, n. 3. 
deva, sense of term, 75, 76, 
231, 232. 

devajana, kind of deity, 76. 
devanid, sense of, 616. 
deoayajna, in domestic 
ritual, 215, 359, 361. 
devaydna, way of the gods, 
14, 15, 160, 575, 576. 
daiva, form of marriage, 
330. 

druj, hostile spirit, 34, 38, 
239, 469. 

dronakalaga, wooden vessel, 
255. 

dvddaga, year, 4, n. 6. 
duadapd/ia,twelve-day offer¬ 
ing, 177, 178, 314, 335, 
350. 

dhammaydna, Buddhist 
term, 550. 

dharma, law, 361, 479, 481, 
516, n. 5, 517, 518. 
dharman, law, 84, n. 4, 
249, 479. 


dharmya, 54:7, 
dhdman, form or abode, 
487. 

dhdyyds, verses in Qastras, 
315, 316. 

dharand, fixing in memory, 
372, 591. 

dhdrdgrahas, cups, 329. 
dhisand, might, 401; see 
also Dhisana. 
dhisnyas, of priests, 328. 
dhl, meditation, 251, 448, 
556, 622. 
dhlti, 448. 

dhrtaorata, of firm ordi¬ 
nances, 479, n. 5. 
dhrti, libations, 344. 
dhydna, meditation, 391, 
517, 555, n, 8, 556, n. 1. 
dhruva, cup, 329. 

nakra, offered to Vanina, 
175. 

naraka loka, hell, 409. 
na (or nd) vartanna (ap¬ 
parently nava and vrt), 
in Mitanni, 617. 
ndndtva, difference, 483. 
ndndlmukha. Fathers as, 
427. 

ndman, name, 455,486,554. 
ndmarupa, name and form, 
530, 578, 579. 
ndrakdh, of hell, 410, nn, 
6 , 8 . 

ndrdgansa, cups, 329, 330. 
nihsthd, concentration, 517. 
nigadas, not used in domes¬ 
tic ritual, 359, 459. 
nidhana, finale of SSman, 
314. 

niyati, as final principle, 
550. 

niyama, self-restraint, 591. 
nirUdhapagubandha, offer¬ 
ing, 324. 

nirvarunatvdya, to evade 
Varuna, 97, n. 3. 
nirveda, indifference, 504. 
nivid, inserted verses, 253, 
295, 315, 316. 
nivrtti, refraining from 
activity, 483. 
nisady form of literature, 
492, n. 1. 



mlagriva, epithet of Rudra, 
142. 

neti, negative of absolute, 
491, 506, 521. 

nyagrodha, tree, 23, 341, 
363 ; as home of Apsa- 
rases, 184. 

nyasa, renunciation, 515. 

panzavarfanna (probably 
connected with panca, 
and possibly with nr<), 
Mitanni, 617. 
paficahotr, formula, 356, 
pancavatUns, those who 
make five portions, 313. 
paticcasamuppdda^ formula 
of causation of misery, 
564, n- 1. 

patnisamydjasy offerings to 
the gods with their wives, 
820. 

parijman, epithet of various 
gods, 114. 

paridhdnlyas, concluding 
verses, 256. 
pariplaod, vessel, 329. 
parivartinl, form of arrange¬ 
ment of verses, 314. 
parisadf assembly, 492. 
parisaThkhydnay enumera¬ 
tion, 548. 

partksya, matters requiring 
investigation, 556. 
paroksa, beyond percep¬ 
tion, 482. 

parok§akdma^ loving the 
recondite, 456, n. 8. 
paroksapriya, 456, n. 8. 
paropta, of dead, 417. 
pav^a, tree, purifying in¬ 
fluence of, 420. 
paldga, wood, 319, 341, 363, 
365. 

pavamdna, epithet of Soma, 
167 ; form of Agni, 317. 
pavaka (i. e. pavaka), form 
of Agni, 317. 
pdka, offerings, 359, 588. 
pdtd, plant, 402, n. 5. 
pdm, see Hands. 
pdtnlvata, cup, 330, 334. 
pdda, see Feet. 
papa, evil, 249, 479, n. 7. 
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pspa-krtya, 479, n. 5. 
pdpman, evil, 881. 
pdyu, see Anus. 
pdrtha, libations, at raja-* 
suya, 341. 

pdrvana prddd?ia,fortnightly 
offerings, to the dead, 
428. 

pdvtravl, daughter of the 
lightning, 173. 
pipdapitryajna, offering to 
the Fathers, 429, 430. 
pitu, used of Soma, 167. 
pitryajna, in domestic ritual, 
360, 361, 430, 431 ; in 
sdkamedhas, 322. 
piirydna (<> ydna), vrsiy of the 
Fathers, 14,160,575, 576. 
pumsavana, ceremony, 366, 
367. 

punya, good, merit, 479, 

n. 7. 

puira, derivation of, 580, 
pudgala, person, 547. 
pudgalavdda, in Buddhism, 
547. 

punarddheya, 289, 817, 318, 
and see Re-establishment 
of the fires, 

punarmrtyu, see Renewed 
death. 

purusa, spirit (cosmic and 
individual), 104,208,220, 
261, 282, 352, 355^ 405, 
437, 438, 444, 452, 453, 
454, 469, 503, 511, 524, 
535, 536, 537, 542, 544, 
558, 559, 562, 582, n. 5, 
586, 619-21. 

purusasukta, 8, 104, 125, 
189, 352, 405, 438, 480, 
486, 602. 

puronuvdkyd, verse, 294, 
295. 

puroruc, verses in ^astras, 
253, 315. 

putabhrt, vessel, 255, 329. 
purta grdddha, form of 
offerings to the dead, 
427. 

prsaM, steeds of the Maruts, 

isi. 

PTSthya sadaha, form of 
sacrifice, 323, 330, 348, 
350, 351. 
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prakrti, base form of sacri¬ 
fice, 313. 

prakrti, nature, 483, 510, 
532-5, 559, 562, 604. 
pragdtha, form of verse, 253, 
314, 315. 

prajnd, consciousness, in¬ 
tellect, 513, 548, 554,556, 
557, 568. 

prajndtman, conscious or 
intelligent self, 557. 
prajndnaghana, made up of 
intelligence, 520, n. 2. 
prajndmdtrd, intellect-ele¬ 
ments, 557. 

pratipad, in fastras, 315. 
pratihdra, part of Saman, 
314. 

pratyaksa, perception, 482; 

in Dignaga, 559, 560. 
praiyahdra, suppression of 
the organs of sense, 591. 
pradhdna, matter, 549. 
prapitoa, sense of, 235. 
prabhiitas, represent ma¬ 
terial world, 534. 
pramantha, alleged con¬ 
nexion with Prometheus, 
38, 289, n. 2. 
pravat, sense of, 411. 
pravara, enumeration of 
seer ancestors of sacri- 
ficer, 319. 

pravargya, sacrifice, 68,213, 
255, 309, 327, 332, 333, 
435, 490. 

pravrtH, activity, 483. 
prastara, bundles of grass 
as representing the sacri- 
ficer, 320. 

prastava, part of SSman, 314. 
prdjfia, as soul state, 569, 
n. 6. 

prdjna diman, 520, n.2,569. 
prdTM, breath collectively, 
or specifically expiration, 
209, 403, 404, 531, 553, 
554, 556, 564, 565, 
prdnas, breaths, 352, 452, 
454, 531, 553, 556, 564, 
565, 589. 

prdnamaya, epithet of self, 
318. 

prdndydma, regulation of 
the breath, 591, 
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'prataranwoaka^ morniag 
litany, 115, 828, 333, 353. 
'prayaniHya atirdtra, offering 
introducing a dvadagaha, 
350, 

pTdyagciita, expiations, 266, 
356, 35*7, 

prdgitrat portion of the 
Brahman, 320, 360, n. 4. 
priydpriye, pleasant and 
unpleasant, 556, n. 2. 
preta, ghost, 413, 
praisas, ritual directions, 
296, 459. 

praustkapada, offering at, 
362. 

plaksa, as home of Apsa- 
rases, 184, 

plaksa somasavana, fig-tree 
dropping Soma, 172, n. 2, 
407. 

phaty 356, 

flagro, possible connexion 
with Brahman, 448. 

448. 

handhu, connexion of sacri¬ 
fice and universe, 442, 
n. 1. 

haresmariy Avesta, 35, 286. 
barhiSy sacrificial strew, 34, 
286, 

haliy offering, 210, 213, 376. 
bddhakay wood, 387. 
buga^y Kassite word, 618, 

n. 2. 

buddhiy intellect, 437, n, 1, 
509, n. 1, 533, 534, 535, 
536, 542, 553, 556, n. 1, 
612, 

budhnay depth, 136. 
brhy prayer, 65, n. 5, 
brhoMy metre, 315. 
baudhyavihdray offering, 56, 
n. 3,149, n. 5, 322, n. 3, 
365, 

bragy Scandinavian, 39, n. 2, 
445, n. 7. 

brahmacakkay Buddhist 
temo, 560. 

brahmanah parimarahy a 
certain rite^ 447. 
brahmadmSy sense of, 616. 


brahmany see Brahman. 
brahmahandhUy sense of 
term, 366, 

brahmamedhay offering, 424. 
brahmayajna, in domestic 
ritual, 360, 361. 
hrahmaydnay Buddhist term, 
550. 

brahmarandhra, cleft in 
skull, 566, 591. 
brahmodyasy riddles, 344, 
345, 350, 435. 
brichty Irish, 445, n. 7. 

hhaktiy devotion to god, 516, 
549, 579. 

bhdrad'Odjly bird, 369. 
bhujy and Bhoja, 633. 
bhuvahy exclamation, 310. 
bhuvar (loka), 528. 
bhuhy exclamation, 310. 
bhUr (loka)y 528. 
bhutamdtrdy existential ele¬ 
ments, 557. 

bhutayajnay offering, 189, n. 

6, 214, 215, 359, 361. 
bhUiavidydy science of be¬ 
ings, 215. 

bhutaSy beings, 213, 214, 
215. 

bhutdtmany elemental self, 
539. 

bhutdniy matter, 556. 
bhuman, greatness, 517. 
bheda, difference, 483. 

mandukaparnzy plant, 142, 

n. 3. 

matiy thought, 517. 
mada, name of Soma, 167. 
madanUy waters, 327. 
madasy terms for nivids, 
295. 

madhUy 172, 284, 853, 624, 
and see Honey, 
madhuparkay ceremony,270, 
360, 363. 

madhyddhidevanayQlt2LTyl59y 
n. 2. 

many think (that a thing is 
so-and-so), 554. 
manasy 403, 612, and see 
Mind. 

manUdy holy thought, 251, 


manusyayajna, in domestic 
ritual, 360, 361. 

-mane, infinitive affix, 617. 
manomaya, epithet of self, 
518, 578. 

manthay mystic doctrine of, 
491. 

manthiny cup, 232, n. 2, 329. 
maruty derivation of, 154, 
155. 

martyay mortal, 621. 
mahas (makar-loka), 528. 
mahdndmnly verses, 316. 
mahdpitryajna, in sdkamedh-^ 
asy 322, 430, 431. 
mahdbhutdniy gross ele¬ 
ments, 525, n. 7. 
mahacdray pot, used at 
pravargyUy 68, 332, 333, 
mahavratUy sacrifice, 55, 
351, 352, 354, 374, 384, 
476, 490, 519. 
mahiman, greatness, 485. 
mdtarigvany derivation of, 
138. 

mdirdy element, 468, 558. 
mdnava, man, 621. 
mdnasay spiritual, 578. 
mdnu^a, man, 621. 
mdydy illusion, 231, 247, 
446, 468, 508, 529-32, 
540, 549, 594. 
rndtjallya, hearth, 328. 
masfika graddha, monthly 
offerings to the dead, 428. 
mldhodhSy epithet of Rudra, 

143, n. 3. 

mtmdhsdy investigation,488. 
mukhya prdmXy form of 
breath, 453. 

mtifijay grass, 332, 353, 370. 
munyayana isti, offering, 
324. 

mUradevay those whose 
deities are plants, 75. 
mrgCy epithet of demons, 
193. 

mrgayuy epithet of Rudra, 

144, n. 13. 

mrdhravdCy of hostile speech, 
10, n. S. 

medhdy intelligence, 372. 
medhdjananay ceremony to 
engender intelligence,367. 
Maitrdvaruna, cup, 329. 
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maitrl, in Buddhism, 398, 
n. 4* 

mok§a, see Salvation. 
mleccha, barbarian, 233. 

yaksma, self of, 451. 
yajatayah^ form of offerings, 
294. 

yajamana^ sacrificer, 279, 
289, 358, 359. 
yajfia, sacrifice, 34, 460. 
yajnavdstu, ceremony, 359, 
yama, discipline, 591. 
yava, as purifying, 420. 
ijajyds. verses of offering, 
255, 294, 295, 296. 
yatu, sorcerer, 34, 237, 238. 
yatudhana^ sorcerer, 238, 
240. 

ydydvara^ wanderer, 588. 
ye yajdmahe, words accom¬ 
panying sacrifice, 295. 
yogin, ascetic, 401, 412, 
590. 

rajas, as a guna, SB5, 539. 
raininam hatiin^i, offerings, 
341. 

rasa, see Taste. 
rdga, Jain technical term, 
504. 

rdjayaksma, disease, 396. 
rdjasdya, sacrifice, 55, 92, 
142, 170, 212, 293, n. 2, 
328, 340, 343, 481. 
rdsprabhrt, offerings, 355- 
rtid, sense of, 146. 
rupa, form, 455, 482, 486, 
487, 556, 557, 578. 
raukina, cakes, 332. 

lihga, phallus, makdmra, pot 
alleged to be symbol of 
the, 333. 

linga, subtle body, 506, n. 

11, 533, 539, 565. 
loha, copper or bronze, 26. 

vacana, number in grammar, 
484. 

vajra, thunderbolt, 127. 
•vajrin, epithet of 3hidra, 
124. 

•vane, infinitive in, 617. 
vayodhos, Indra as, 353. 


Varunapraghdsas, offerings, 
177, 265, 266, 267, 321, 
322, 325, 353, 362, 471. 
varman, second part of a 
Ksatriya’s name, 368. 
vaga, will, 554, n. 5. 
vasat, call, 80, 253, 256; 

offerings to, 213. 
vas, base of Hestia, Vesta, 
625. 

Vasisthayajna, 324. 
vasu, good, 479. 
vdcdrambhana, ' dubious 
sense of, 530. 
vdjapeya, cups, 339. 
vdjapeya, sacrifice, 55, 67, 
213, 255, 271, 283, 328, 
334, 336, 339, 340, 889. 
vajaprasavdya, offeTings,355. 
vdnaprastha, anchorite, 490, 
589. 

vdyu, air, wind, 525. 
vdrttdvrtti, class of house¬ 
holder, 588. 

vikdra, modification, 630. 
vikrti, derived form of sacri¬ 
fice, 313. 

vidkifsd, doubt, 483. 
vijfidna, consciousness, 465, 

517, 520, n. 2, 536, 555, 
556, 559, 578. 

vijndnaghana, epithet of 
self, 520, n. 2, 545. ' 

vijndnamaya, epithet of self, 

518, 521. 

viparyaya, error, opposition, 
483. 

viprc, sense of, 624. 
vipra, poet, 402. 
mbhakti, case form, 317,484. 
vibhu, encompassing all, 
448. 

vimuco napdt, epithet of 
Ptisan, 106. 

vigesa, peculiarity, 539. 
vigpati, epithet of Agni, 158. 
vigvajit, day of a Sattra, 
350. 

vigvajit gilpa, offering, 836. 
vigvajyotis, brick, 354. 
mgvdvasu, possessing all 
good things, 179. 
vigve devdb and sarve devdbt 
213, n. 2 ; see All-gods. 
vis, base of Visnu, 109. 


visaya, object, 483. 
visuvant, day in a Sattra, 
350, 351, 573. 
visarga, see Evacuation, 
viharana, transposition of 
the verses, 253. 
xdd, hell, 410. 
viratara, wood, 367. 
vlrya, strength, 485. 
vrddhi grdddha, kind of 
offerings to the dead, 427. 
veiasa, plant, 142, n. 3, 
vedand, feeling in Buddhist 
terminology, 566, 578, 
vedi, altar, 84, n. 1, 254, 
353. 

vai, 484. 

vaimrdha, Indra as, 321, 
vaigvadeva, eup, 330, 
vaigvadeva, offerings, 177, 
240, 241, 321, 322. 
vaigvdnara, as soul state, 
569, n. 6. 

vaigvdnara, fire, 254, 264, 
288, 353, 493, 517. 
vausat, call, 295. 
vyasti, sense dubious, 506, 

nV 11. 

vydna, cross-breathing, 564, 
565. 

vydhrtis, exclamations, 367. 
vyupiakega, epithet of Muni, 
150. 

vyusU, offerings, 343, 
vyu^achandas, with metres 
transposed, 350. 
vrata, rule, vow, 83,84, n. 4, 
249, 479. 

vrdtika, vow, 371, 

gamyuvdka, invocation of 
prosperity, 320. 
gakii, cults, 402. 
gakra, epithet of Indra, 120. 
gadpati, Indra as, 125. 
garia, hemp, 402, n. 5. 
gatakraiu, epithet of Indra, 
126. 

gabaHhoma, 348, 349. 
gdbda, see Sound. 
gamt, as drug, 402, n. 5 ; 
wood used for twig to 
drive off calves, 319. 
gardva, as etymology of 
garva, 144, n. 4, 
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garman, in Brahman’s 
name, 368. 

gdk^tahd^ offering, 429, n.3. 
gdkvara, vow, 371. 
gdmitra, fire, 325, 359. 
gdUna, type of householder, 
588. 

gitika^tha, epithet of Rudra, 
143.* 

gipivista^ epithet of Visnu, 
108,* 109, n. 3. 
giva, as epithet of Budra 
(cf, Giintert, Der arische 
WeltkQnigi p, 79), 143, 
n. 2. 

gigna^ see Penis. 
gignadevay phallus worship¬ 
pers, 75. 

^pala, plant, 411. 

pM, gavaS:, 633, n. 4. 

gtdcra^ cup, 232, n. 2, 329 ; 

epithet of Soma, 167. 
guhriya, vow, 371. 
pMCt, form of Agni, 317; 
epithet of Soma, 167; 
epithet of Rudra, 142. 
guLsma^ alleged ecstatic im¬ 
plication of, 401, 
gula, as Vedic weapon of 
Rudra, 150, n. 7. 
gulagava, offering, 69, 70, 
197, 358, 359, 364. 
gyena^ offering, 336, 387. 
graddhdf faith, 210, 372, 
427. 

grl^ beauty, 249 ; see also 

gn. 

groira, see Ear and Hearing. 
grausatf sacrificial call, 253. 
gloka, sound of sun, 106. 
gmsatha, of Vrtra, 130. 

sddavatta, portion of Agni- 
dhra, 320. 

sodagin^ sacrifice, 69, 327, 
335, 339. 

samsad, gathering for dis¬ 
cussion, 492. 

samsTjpam havJnsi, offerings, 
342. 

samskdras, impressions, 578. 
samsparga, contact, 557. 
samkalpa^ conception, 517, 
554, 555. 


saccakiriya, in Pali litera¬ 
ture, 395, n. 7. 
samjnd, perception, 578. 
samj^dna, 405, n. 3, 578. 
satohrhatli metre, 315. 
sattavartanna (possibly con¬ 
nected with sapta and 
vTt)t Mitanni term, 617. 
sattra, see Sattra. 
satfva, as a guna, 535, 639 ; 
in transmigration, 579, 
n. 2. 

sativas^ principles, list of, 
in Samkhya system, 
532-4. 

satya, truth, 246, 248, 472, 
473,479,486; see also ria. 
satya (loka)y 528. 
sadampiespd, a plant, 392. 
sadas, seat, i. e, hut, 84, n. 1, 
298, 328, 329. 
sapinda^ relationship, 373, 
saptakoifi formulae, 330- 
s(d>hd^ assembly, dicing hall, 
159, 258, 290, 343, 625. 
sdbhya, fire, 317. 
sama^fiy sense dubious, 
506* n, 11. 

samddhiy absorption, 591. 
samdna^ a form of breath, 
564, 565. 

samdoartana, ceremony at 
end of studentship, 306. 
sampdta, remnant of butter 
offering, 397. 

samyagj^dna, Jain technical 
term, 504. 

samrdj\ epithet of Varupa, 
96. 

savanas, passings of the 
Soma, 165, n. 7, 297, 
328-31. 

savarnd, substitute for Sara- 
nyti, 229. 

savas, various offerings, 400, 
401. 

saxyikalpaka, determinate 
(perception), 559. 
saharakgas, as epithet of 
Agni, 160. 

•sdkamedhas, offerings, 68, 
289, 322, 323. 

sddyaTidcra, offerings, 336, 
337. 

sddhu, good, 479, nn. 5, 7. 


sdnu^ Soma’s abode there, 
169. 

samidhent^ kindling verses, 
319. 

sdrupya, co-ordination, as 
principle of knowledge, 
537. 

Samira, cup, 330. 
siddhi, sense dubious, 506, 
n. 11. 

sidhraka, wood, 344. 
sukha, pleasure, 556. 
suparna, bird, sacrifice 
takes form of, 458. 
sura, god, 232. 
surd, drink, 91, 92, 235, 265, 
339, 352, 353, 384, 407, 
429, 585. 

susaya'k, doctrine of, 564, 
n. 3. 

susumnd, vein, 591. 
sustuti, lovely praise, 251. 
suhdrdasa, pleasant, 556, 
nn. 2, 8. 

suktavdka, formula, 259, 
820. 

sUta-sava, offering, 340. 
sukgma, sense of, 533, n. 3. 
$rj, create, 80, n. 3. 
somavantaT},, Fathers as, 
322. 

sautrdmaiTLz, sacrifice, 131, 
255, 265, 271, 283, 285, 
317, 389. 

skandha, in Buddhism, 209, 
578. 

sihapati^sava, offering, 340. 
stotriya, verses, in ^^stras, 
315, 316. 

stoma, form of chant, 485, 
486. 

stomahhdgas, formulae, 315, 

482. 

sthiti, the result attained, 

483. 

sndiaka, student who has 
performed bath, 372. 
sparga, see Touch. 
smrti, memory, 482. 
srdktya, amulet, 388, n. 1. 
sruc, ladle, 254. 
svadhd, sacrificial call, 147, 
822, 407. 

svdbhdva, innate nature, as 
final principle, 550. 
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svayamvara, form of mar¬ 
riage, 119, 373. 
svar {loka), 528. 
svarasdmariy days, 350, 
svardj, epithet of Ixidra and 
Varuiaa, 96. 
svargaloka, 179, n. 7. 
svdru, chip, burned at end 
of sacrifice, 286. 
svdhd, sacrificial call, 147, 


152, n. 11, 253, 322, 

356. 

svistakrt, Agni offered to 
as, 320, 345, 360, 376. 

hadaya-vatthu, heart basis, 
565. 

harivant, Indra as, 328. 
haxyiryajna^ form of offering, 
316. 


hasta^ see Hands. 
hdriyojana, cup, 330. 
hinkdra, part of Saman,314. 
hrdaya, heart, 565. 
hrdayajna, pleasant,556,n .2. 
Tie ^lano^ exclamation of the 
Asuras, 283. 
hoir formulae, 356, 396. 
hrudUy dubious origin of 
term, 394. 
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Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Berlin. 1922. Pages, 280. Royal 8<>. 
Price, $5. 

The masterpiece of the literature of India. Pischel died in 1908. Under many 
difficulties, the book (all except a couple of sheets) was beautifully printed by 
Kohlhammer of Stuttgart. Then came the world-conflagration. But the book was 
completed and issued at last. 

Volume 17. The Yoga-system of PatanjaH, or the ancient Hindu doctrine of con¬ 
centration of mind: embracing the Mnemonic Rules (Yoga-sutras) of Patafijali, the 
Comment (Bhashya) attributed to Vyasa, and the Explanation (Tattva-vaiparadi) of 
Vachaspati-Migra: translated from the original Sanskrit by James Hatjchton 
W OODS, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 1914. Pages, 422. Royal 8®. 
Price $5. 

The Comment is the oldest systematic exposition of Yoga-doctrine, written in 
Sanskrit, that we possess. Although the hook consists of three separate works, these 
are so distinguished, one from another, by differences of type and other devices, that 
the general impression is one of admirable clearness. 

Volumes 18 and 19. The Veda of the Black Yajus School, entitled Taittiriya 
SamhitA Translated from the original Sanskrit prose and verse, with a running 
commentary. By Arthur Beeriedale Keith, D.C.L. (Oxford), of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, and of His Majesty’s Colonial Office, sometime Acting 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Oxford, Author of ‘ Responsible Government 
in the Dominions’. Volume 18, kandas I~III; volume 19, kandas IV-VII. 1914. 
Pages, 464374=838. Royal 8°. Price, $10. Not sold separately. 

This work, in spite of its large extent, is notable for its well-rounded completeness. 
The entire text is translated. The commentary runs pari passu with the version, and 
is presented with the utmost typographical perspicuity. An elaborate introduction 
is given, treating of the relation of this text to kindred texts, its contents, language, 
style, and date (‘ about 600 b. o.’), and the religious ritual of ancient India. 
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Voliimes 20 and 24. Rig-Veda Repetitions. The repeated verses and distichs and 
stanzas of the Eig-Yeda in systematic presentation and with critical discussion. By 
Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Volume 20 contains Part 1: The repeated passages of the Rig-Veda, systematically 
presented in the order of the Eig-Yeda. Volume 24 contains Part 2: Comments and 
classifications from metrical and lexical and grammatical points of view, and from 
the point of view of the themes and divinities of the repeated passages. Also Part B: 
Lists and indexes. 1916. Pages, 508 + 206 ==714. Royal 8®. Price, SI0. Not sold 
separately. 

This work is the first of three natural sequels to Bloomfield’s great Yedic Con¬ 
cordance ; 1. The Rig-Yeda Repetitions; 2. The Reverse Concordance; 8. The Yedic 
Variants. A draft of the second has been actually prepared by Bloomfield. And he 
and Edgerton have in hand the first draft of the third, a systematic presentation and 
critical discussion of the variant readings of the Yedic texts. The aim of this work 
on the Repetitions is to help us to understand the oldest religious document of Indo- 
European antiquity. 

Volumes 21 and 22 and 23. Rama’s Later History, or Uttara-Rama-Charita, an 
ancient Hindu drama by Bhavabhuti. Critically edited in the original Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, with an introduction and .English translation and notes and variants, &c. 
By Shripad Krishna Belvalkar, Graduate Student of Harvard University. 
(Now, 1925, Professor of Sanskrit at Deccan College, Poona, India.) 

Dr. Belvalkar, when returning to India in 1914 from his studies at Harvard, shipped 
his manuscript-collations and other papers and his books by the German freighter, 
Pangturm. In August, 1914, the Fangturm was interned at the port of Palma, 
Balearic Islands. In 1919, she was released. In May, 1920, Dr. Belvalkar recovered 
his papers. 

Volume 21 was issued in 1915, complete. 

Of volume 22, the first 92 pages, containing the text of the whole play, have been 
in print since January, 1915, awaiting for over five and one half years the recovery of 
the material for the rest of the book. 

Of volume 23, the material included collation-sheets giving the readings of manu¬ 
scripts from widely-separated parts of India, from Nepal to Madras, from Calcutta to 
Bombay. In spite of the generous assistance of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India in Council, the work of getting the loan of these mss. was so great that it 
seemed best not to try to do it again, but to await the release of the Fangturm.— 
There is hope now that volumes 22 and 28 may be issued. 

Volume 21. RSma’s Later History, &e. Part 1. Introduction and translation. 
(Prefixed is a convenient synoptic analysis of the play. The introduction treats of 
Bhavabhuti’s life and date and works, and includes a summary of the Rama-story as 
given by the Ramayana. Lanman adds an essay entitled method for citing 
Sanskrit dramas.’ .The method is veiy simple and practical.) 1915. Royal 8®, 
Pages, 190. Price, 88. 

Volume 22. RSma’s Later History, &;c. Part 2. The text, with index, glossaries, 
&c. (This was printed at Bombay, with the exquisitely beautiful type, newly ca^t 
for this work, of Javaji’s Nirnaya Sagara Press, and upon paper made at Oxford for 
this edition. Each Prakrit speech is followed by the Sanskrit version in immediate 
sequence.) See above. 
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Volume 23. Kama’s Iiater History, &;c. Part 3. Explanatory and critical epilogue, 
(Critical account of the Manuscripts. Running expository comment. The variant 
readings of the mss. The typographical ‘ make-up ’ of Comment and Variants into 
pages is such that they go pari passu. These epilegomena close with an essay on the 
two text-traditions of the play, a time-analysis, a note on the Hindu stage, &c.) See 
above. 

‘Volume, 24. Big-Veda Repetitions. Parts 2 and 3. By Professor Bloomfiexb. 
Described above, with volume 20. 

Volume 25. Big-Veda Brahmanas: The Aitareya and Kausitaki Brahmanas of the 
Rig-Veda. Translated from the original Sanskrit. By Abthur Bereiedale Keith, 
D.C.L., D. Litt., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Regius Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology at the University of Edinburgh. 1920. Pages, 567. 
Royal 8°. Price, 87.50. 

The Vedic literature falls into three clearly sundered groups : the Vedic hymns or 
Mantras; the Brahmapas, ‘ the priestlies ’ or ‘ priestly (discourses) ’; and the Sutras. 
Keith thinks that the Aitareya is not later than 600 B. c. The plan of the work is 
like that of volumes 18-19 : elaborate introduction; translation; running comment 
on the same page. The skill of the priestly story-tellers is at its best in the splendid 
legend of Qunah^epa (threatened sacrifice of son by father: cf. Isaac, Iphigeneia, 
Phrixos). Despite the pseudo-profundity and puerility of the Brahmanas, they are of 
genuine significance to the student of Hindu antiq^uity, social and religious. And 
they are in fact the oldest Indo-European prose extant. 

Volumes 26 and 27, Vitoama’s Adventures, or The Thirty-two Tales of the 
Throne. A collection of stories about King Vikrama, as told by the Thirty-two 
Statuettes that suppoirted his throne. Edited in four different recensions of the 
Sanskrit original (Yikrama-charita or Sinhasanadvatrin^ika) and translated into , 
English with an introduction, by Franklin Edoerton, Professor of Sanskrit 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Nearly ready. 

Vikrama’s Adventures is one of the most famous story-hooks of mediaeval India. 
Vikrama is a kind of Hindu King Arthur, an example for real kings. Edgerton hopes 
that his work may prove suggestive as a model for students of comparative literature. 
The text of each of the four recensions is printed in horizontally parallel sections, so 
that each section of the first version is followed by the corresponding section of the 
three other versions in immediate sequence. And the translation is treated in like 
manner. Comparisons are thus facilitated to a degree never before attained in a work 
of this kind. 

Prom all this, Edgerton reconstructs, with some detail, and with reasonable 
certainty, the original work from which the current versions are derived. This he 
presents in the form of a Composite Outline, the concrete solution of a problem 
in literary genetics. 

Volumes 28 and 29 and 30. Buddhist Legends, Translated from the original 
Pali text of the Dhamma-pada Commentary, by Etjgene Watson Burlingame, 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, sometime Harrison Fellow 
for Research at the University of Pennsylvania and Johnston Scholar in Sanskrit at the 
Johns Hopkins University and Lecturer on Pali at Yale University. 1921. Pages 
362-f 370 + 378=1110. Royal 8®. Not sold separately. Price, $20. 

Dhamma-pada, or Way of Righteousness, is the name of one of the canonical hooks 
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of the Buddhist Sacred Scriptures. It consists of 428 stanzas. These are reputed to 
be the very words of the Buddha himself. The Dhamma-pada Commentary, composed 
by an unknown author in Ceylon about 450 a. d., purports to tell the circumstances 
under which Buddha uttered each one of these stanzas. In telling them, it narrates 
299 stories or legends. These stories are the preponderating element of the 
Commentary, and it is these which are here translated. 

In style and substance the tales resemble those of the famous Jataka Book, the 
Buddhist Acta Sanctorum, a counterpart of the Legends of the Christian Saints. 
And they present many parallels to well-known stories of mediaeval literature. 
Oriental and European. Eor comparative study of such parallels (a most inviting 
task). Doctor Burlingame’s Synopses, clear and brief, will a very great 

convenience. His vigorous diction suggests familiarity with such ‘ wells of English 
undefyled ’ as the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. The work gives a vivid 
picture of the everday life of the ancient Buddhists—monks, nuns, lay disciples. It is 
thus, incidentally, an admirable preparative for the study of the more difficult Buddhist 
books in the original. As especially attractive stories may be cited: Lean Gotami 
seeks mustard-seed to cure her dead child; Murder of Great Moggallana; Buddha 
falsely accused by Chinoha; the Hell-pot- A critical and historical introduction is 
prefixed. At the end is an intelligent index. 

Volumes 81 and 32. The Heligion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads. 
By Arthtjk Beeriedale Keite, D.C.L., D.Litt., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, and of the Scottish Bar ; Begins Professsor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philo¬ 
logy at the University of Edinburgh. 1925. Pages, 384 Hr B32 =*716. Royal 8®. Not 
sold separately. Price, $10. 

This work aims to present to the student of religion a comprehensive but concise 
account of the whole of the religion and philosophy of the Vedic period in India. 
For the Indianist, in particular, the full and clear treatment of the mythology and 
ritual will prove of especial value. 





